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UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


Evansville, Terre Haute, Indianapolis, and La Porte, Ind. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1959 
U.S. SENATE, 


Spectra, CoMMiITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, 
Evansville, Ind. 

Senator Harrxe. Gentlemen, we are going to begin these hearings. 
This is a hearing of the Special Committee on Unemployment Prob- 
lems created by Senate Resolution 196 as passed by the 86th Congress. 
The general purpose of this Special Committee on Unemployment is 
to make a full and complete investigation of unemployment conditions 
in the United States, giving particular consideration to the areas of 
critical unemployment. for the purpose of determining what can be 
done to alleviate such conditions to report its findings and recom- 
mendations to the U.S. Senate. 

We have with us this morning Mr. Frederick Rhodes, who is the 
assistant staff director and is the minority representative appointed 
by Senator Cooper, Republican of Kentucky. On my left is Samuel 
Merrick, who is general counsel for the committee. On my extreme 
right is James Sundquist, administrative assistant for Senator Clark, 
who was instrumental in setting this committee up and beginning its 
hearings. And, of course, you ‘know Mr. Ellis Anderson, who is re- 
search assistant for the committee and is doing the hearings in Indiana. 
Mrs. Lucille Ford is the reporter. She is the court reporter for Judge 
Eby up at Princeton and has agreed to take these hearings for us. 


CHAIRMAN’S OPENING STATEMENT 


Evansville has been a chronic depressed area for too long. For over 
5 years, Evansville and Terre Haute have shared the dubious distinc- 
tion of being among the 17 major areas with chronic labor surpluses in 
the United States, according to the Department of Labor. The causes 
for this are found in the industrial complexion of our city and in the 
problems of the national economy as a whole. 

Evansville has experienced four major economic crises since 1953: 

1. The slow, economically stifling decay and final closing of Servel. 

2. The closing of International Harvester. 

3. The closing of Hoosier Cardinal Corp. 

4, The removal of the Chrysler Corp. 

I am proud of the fact that many of these losses were offset during 
the time that I was mayor. For we have gained valued new citizens 
to our business community—among them are: Whirlpool Corp., Ben- 
dix-Westinghouse, Arkla, Alcoa. 
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We have a new Inland Container plant, and, in addition, many of 
our fine existing industries have expanded. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the local problems pointed out by the Pinnell report of 1954 
still have not been fully solved. In 1954, Dr. Pinnell warned our 
business community of these facts : 


LACK OF DIVERSIFICATION 


The concentration of “urban growth” employment in five firms (really only 
four since the entire production of one firm goes to one of the other four) gives a 
precarious balance to the economic base of Evansville. It is not too strong a 
statement to say that the future of Evansville in the short run is inextricably 
tied to the future of the four large firms. There are several factors both pro and 
con which should be considered at this point. 

First, a substantial portion of the present “urban growth” employment is en- 
gaged in the production of defense goods. Defense contracts have diminished in 
total importance to the community over the past several months but still bulk 
large in total significance. 

Second, Evansville is very vulnerable to any changes in the general level of 
business activity. In 1953 about two workers in five were engaged in the 
manufacture of durable goods. Even a moderate recession would mean a 
substantial reduction in the number of jobs available and the principal cuts 
would take place in the “urban growth” category. 

Third, Evansville is not well diversified either as to product types or size of 
firms. This accentuates difficulties which may arise between labor and man- 
agement of a single firm, a softening market for a specific product, and similar 
problems. 

From this, Dr. Pinnell concludes: 


* * * the precarious balance of the economic base of Evansville can be given 
dynamic stabilization only by the addition of “urban growth” employment in 
lines other than refrigeration and transportation and preferably in smaller 
firms. 

As Dr. Pinnell forecasted, when existing defense contracts expired 
and industry made little effort to obtain new ones, when the industrial 
giant Servel died its lingering death and with the removal of the 
other major industry—automobile manufacturing, the industrial em- 
ployment of our area plummeted from 48,000 in March of 1953 to 
only 22,600 in October of 1959. The October reports indicate that 
6,100 persons are unemployed, or 7.97 percent of the labor force, 
which is 1.97 percent above the Nation’s figure of 6 percent. 

While the basic reasons for this drop in employment were built 
into our local economic structure, as Dr. Pinnell pointed out, yet they 
were triggered and accentuated by national economic forces. Be- 
ginning in 1953, major job surplus areas began to disappear until today 
the country has none. Major production centers became and have 
remained labor surplus areas. The all-necessary steady upward 
growth of our economy faltered, fell back during the recent recession 
and has never fully recovered. We are just beginning to feel the full 
impact of this loss of industrial-growth momentum. 


UNEMPLOYMENT A SERIOUS PROBLEM 


Although the Nation seems to be gripped by a dangerous com- 
placency concerning our economy, the fact remains that according to 
the October 1959 report of the U.S. Department of Labor: 

October was the fourth straight month in which unemployment did not de- 


cline in accordance with seasonal expectations. As a result, the seasonally ad- 
justed rate of unemployment has climbed from 4.9 percent in June to its present 
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level of 6 percent. The rate of unemployment had been coming down sharply in 
the spring of 1959, but was still above its pre-1957-58 recession level when the 
steel strike began. 

Half of the unemployed at the time of the October survey had been 
out of work for 5 weeks or more. Almost a fifth of the unemployed, 
or about 700,000 people in this great country had been out of work 
for 15 weeks or more. That’s a long time—nearly one-third of the 
year 1959. 

Significantly, unemployment failed to register any of the customary 
September—October decline. Instead the adjusted rate of unemploy- 
ment rose from 5.6 to 6 percent, contrary to the previous predictions 
of Secretary of Labor Mitchell. This means that right at this 
moment there are approximately 3,300,000 Americans who want a job 
but can’t get one. There is no metropolitan area in the United States 
to which an unemployed person can go and find a labor shortage. 

Thus, I hope that it .1s quite clear that I for one, together with 
most of my colleagues in the U.S. Senate, believe that this Nation 
has in unemployment a serious economic problem which is sapping 
its strength and security. That is why I have scheduled four hearings 
of this committee in Indiana, and why I am here today. I want to 
gather from you who have been directly affected by unemployment, 
facts and ideas to take back to the Senate so that recommendations 
can be made which will cause the national administration to act to 
reaflirm and achieve our great American goal of full employment. 

I would like to point out that some people have asked the question— 
and maybe not quite in an honest mood—as to why I would want to 
know about unemployment in Evansville when I have lived here so 
long. The truth is that we want the full knowledge of what the con- 
dition in Evansville is known in Washington and by the committee, 
and we want it from the people in the community, and the only simple 
way of doing that is by holding hearings here. The hearings are 
being conducted in many States throughout the United States; fact of 
the matter is, they will be held right on through the month, and I 
have been requested to go to Wyoming on December 16. They have 
just completed the hearings in Detroit, we were over in Pennsylvania 
and witnessed some tragic things over there, some things which 
honestly should not exist in a country as great as ours. Senator 
Cooper has held hearings in eastern Kentucky and Louisville and 
had anticipated being here. I don’t know if he is still coming or not. 
Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruoprs. We haven’t been able to get him this morning, but 
there is a funeral in Louisville today that they think he is going to 
have to attend. 

Senator Harrxe. But Senator Cooper shares with me this particu- 
lar situation in southern Indiana and northwestern Kentucky. We 
are interested in people finding employment, and I want to express the 
regrets of Senator Cooper that he cannot be here. I know he will be 
here if at all possible, but to the people who are from the Kentucky 
area, I want you to know that Senator Cooper is vitally interested 
in trying to do something about this problem, which is quite serious in 
Kentucky, one of our major unemployment States. 

Do you have anything to add, Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr. Ruopes. No, I think not. 
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Senator Harrxe. Incidentally, at the request of Senator Douglas, 
I will be conducting hearings for Senator Douglas in West Frankfort, 
Tll., the 17th of December. 

At this time we are going to call the witnesses. The staff would 
like to have copies of your statement in advance before you give them 
and also so the reporter can have a copy. The first witness is Con- 
gressman Winfield K. Denton from the U.S. House of Representatives, 
who certainly needs no introduction here and who has been a longtime 
friend of the working people throughout this district and has a fine 
record in Congress. He has been a real strength to me in advising me 
and helping me to get my feet on the ground in Washington, D.C. 
He is extremely well-respected in the House of Representaives, he is 
not only an able lawyer but a very capable and able Representative 
of the Eighth District of Indiana. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON, A U.S. REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 


Congressman Denton. Senator Hartke, I filed a statement but I 
want to make a few remarks. I won’t read from it; I will follow the 
outline. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity of appearing before this 
committee. I think the work you are doing is going to serve a very 
valuable purpose. As you know, we spend most of the year in Wash- 
ington where the Congressmen, Senators, and Government officials are 
and everything is very prosperous there. Everybody is working for 
the Government. And I find a great many other districts in the 
United States where there is no unemployment problem, or, rather, no 
distress areas. They find a great deal of difficulty in believing the 
fact that there are areas such as Evansville where we have a serious 
unemployment problem. Then I find the converse of that is true as 
I go over the district I represent and other places in the country. 
Many people in Evansville think the condition here is chronic and 
is not found elsewhere. By going out in the districts and over the 
country and seeing the distressed areas, we gain an overall view and, 
through that, real service can be done to alleviate this condition. I 
have testified before the House Banking and Currency Committee for 
the distressed-area bill for 4 or 5 years, and I think because of the 
Jack of knowledge and the condition of the country, the bill hasn’t 
fared as well as it should in the last session of Congress. The Presi- 
dent pocket-vetoed the distressed-area bill. I think that it would have 
been of tremendous help to cities like Evansville. 

In the last session of Congress, the Senate passed a distressed-area 
bill promptly. It got over to the House but was bogged down in the 
Rules Committee. There were a group of us from distressed areas 
who met once a week for 2 months, probably 40 or 50 of us, who were 
trying to devise ways and means of getting the bill before the House. 
The difficulty we had was in convincing them that there were areas 
that were distressed. I have some figures here, and the facts show 
this, that we have more distressed areas right now than we had during 
the height of the recession ; that is, there had been recovery generally, 
but more pockets of unemployment than before. 

The situation in Evansville is that this town because of the annex- 
ation has a population of approximately 155,000. The unemployment 
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figures here are taken with Henderson, Ky., and Henderson — 
and Vanderburgh County. They are considered as one. I thin 
about 4 or 5 years ago they grouped them together, and in this area 
there are 6,100 unemployed in September out of a total labor force of 
77,600; that is, there was 7.9 percent or approximately 7 percent of this 
area’s employable people unemployed. ‘That situation has improved 
somewhat during the last year, but it’s improved primarily because 
the labor force has decreased, that is, people have left Evansville 
and gone to other communities. The only other place where I think 
it would be as serious is in the Falls City area. A year ago that was 
probably more serious than here, but they recovered much better 
than we have. They have a labor unemployment force of 6.7 percent. 
Unemployment in Evansville has arisen until it is 50 percent higher 
than the national average. As you pointed out, there are two or three 
things that have caused this. Of course, the first was the fact when 
Servel left Evansville—I shouldn’t say left Evansville—when it liqui- 
dated and closed its business. It employed somewhere between 10,000 
and 15,000 people and probably was undoubtedly the largest industry 
in Evansville. Two or three others have gone into that plant and 
gave opportunties for more employment there. It has been a seri- 
ous loss for any community to lose that many people. 


LOSS OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


There have been other industries left town, but the most serious one 
was Chrysler. They employed approximately 6,000 people and they 
closed down their doors in Evansville and moved to St. Louis, Mo. 
No one would question that industry has a right to establish its plant 
any place it wants to and has a right to go any place it wants to, but 
when an industry that large leaves one city and goes to another, it 
presents a problem. For instance, the city of Evansville has built 
streets, schools and churches, and the Government has assisted with 
that. The Government has assisted with flood control; our schools 
were built with Federal money. When there is a distressed area, the 
Government supplies relief. The urban renewal work has been car- 
ried on in Evansville and a good deal of our problems were solved 
with Government help. If people go off and leave that community, 
they are lost. They go into another community and things must be 
rebuilt. It presents a serious, serious economic problem. I am a 
member of the Appropriations Committee that allocates appropria- 
tions for the Department of Labor and for the last 2 years the Labor 
Department has brought up this problem about Chrysler leaving 
Evansville. They said that was the one case where a big industry had 
left a community. They said there couldn’t be any doubt about the 
right, but if every industry in the country started to move from one 
community to another, it would present a very, very serious problem. 
The question is, What can we do? 


DEFENSE WORK 


One other thing I want to speak about the Evansville difficulty. 
The gross national production is $400 billion. The U.S. Defense De- 
partment is spending about $41 billion a year, a good part of that goes 
for the military personnel, but that is one-tenth of the gross national 
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production. Now the Government is doing a tremendous amount of 
work, they take a great many orders, and in Evansville—I took these 
figures out of a paper about 6 months ago—but Evansville only re- 
ceived $700,000 of defense work of Government contracts. Indianap- 
olis, which is about four times Evansville’s size, had $152 million, 
that is, a town that has 200 times as much defense work as Evans- 
ville. It’s four times as large. Those figures are the difference be- 
tween a boomtown such as we have in Indianapolis and a distressed 
area such as we have in Evansville. South Bend has $117 million 
where they did have $700,000. South Bend had a serious economic 
problem, worse than ours. This defense work has played a very 
great part in helping them to recover. Fort Wayne had $6.7 million 
and even Terre Haute we are worrying about had six times as much 
as Evansville had. Petersburg had $518,000, almost as much as 
Evansville. Of course, that’s coal. And Vincennes had $1,185,000. 
Vincennes had more than we did. I want to speak about that a little 
later. 
AREA REDEVELOPMENT BILL 


But the question is, What can we do? I think the first point is to 
help a community to help itself, and that’s why I always liked this 
area redevelopment bill. It permits the people to set up a council— 
I don’t remember whether that’s the name. They can make loans and 
rehabilitate the plants used before and it can make loans for public 
improvement, and, of course, the one thing it does require is voca- 
tional education. These loans will be paid back with interest, as all 
Government loans are. The only thing, it will be a grant for $75 
million. I know that’s a lot of money but when you compare it with 
a government that is spending $80 billion a year, that is a small per- 
centage. I noticed in the paper yesterday they have proposed to in- 
crease foreign aid $700 million. Having served on that committee, I 
know just how useless and how little need that would be. One thing 
was to increase—and I think the figure was $60 or $70 million—for 
armament for South America. Now South America needs more arm- 
ament just about like a dog needs more fleas. They are not used in 
the defense of the free world and if they give more arms, they can 
have bigger and better wars, if they have trouble down there. Any 
nation that can afford to spend $70 million to increase the armament in 
South America can certainly spend that same money to serve unre- 
lieved conditions in this country. 

Let me get back to what we can do. What I like about that redevel- 
opment bill is it lets the communities help themselves. You can set 
up this committee, this council, they can borrow money, the commu- 
nity can carry on public works and vocational education. It gives 
them their own right to help. 

The other thing we can do is about this question of defense work 
and what we do to get it and to have it carried out. Of course, we 
have these two big plants of Chrysler standing idle. I’m sure the 
Senator and I have talked both individually and collectively to both 
the Defense Department and with Chrysler about this problem and 
Chrysler says if they could get a defense contract, they would use 
these buildings and the Defense Department says if Chrysler wants 
a war contract, they know how to go after it and the bids they make 
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are not competitive and Chrysler says the Government is discrim- 
inating against them. But we have this situation where two big 
plants are standing idle. If the plants were sold to somebody else, 
as Servel did or as Republic did, then you would have some work, 
but these two large plants are standing idle and nothing is being 
done. The other question is about how we can get more defense work 
into Evansville. I have talked to Colonel Evans, who is in charge 
of the ordnance department in Cincinnati, and Evansville is assigned 
to that district. He says he is embarrassed because Evansville does 
not receive more defense work. He said he would do anything he 
could to try to help them receive more work but he says you have to 
sharpen your pencil and make a bid. You wouldn’t want us to do 
anything else. He said some time ago he had sent a team over to 
the chamber of commerce here to work with the manufacturers in 
Evansville to get them interested in making bids for defense work. 
He read me off some of the bids, and they were much higher than 
the bids accepted. He said: “I don’t know why Evansville can’t do 
this work as competitive as anybody else.” 

I would suggest this to you—sometime after the first of the year, 
or before the first of the year, that you and I arrange a meeting with 
the mayor and mayor-elect and Bill Grief’s committee, anybody else 
interested in getting industry in Evansville, and possibly arrange a 
conference with Colonel Evans in Evansville and see if we can’t work 
out something to see that Evansville gets its fair share of the work. 
If Evansville got the same percentage of defense work that Indian- 
apolis or South Bend or Terre Haute has, we wouldn’t have an un- 
employment problem here. I remember when you and I had that 
conference with Mayor-Elect McDonald and you and I had that con- 
ference in your office, that we would go to Fort Wayne. At Fort 
Wayne there was an exhibit where all the procurement agencies of 
the Government made an exhibit of various things they bought. It 
was about the size of Roberts’ Stadium. The Army, Navy, Air Corps, 
general service, everybody had exhibits. The mayor and the mayor- 
elect and the manufacturers’ association made a big effort to get peo- 
ple of Evansville to look at that exhibit. They didn’t seem to be in- 
terested in it. I think it would be a wonderful thing if we could 
have an exhibit like that at Evansville at this stadium. One thing 
about this defense work, and I think that’s very important, just one 
other thing about the Evansville difficulty—that is the question of 
freight rates. They make a differentiation at the Illinois line, and 
we have exactly the same problems that they have, which gives us 
a disadvantageous freight rate at the present time. I think some- 
thing should be done to correct that. 

Just one thing about this defense work, Mr. Sar A. Levitan, who 
is a labor expert at the Library of Congress, wrote a report about 
this defense work. He proposed to do this—take bids on the open 
market, you establish the price. and then you channel a portion of 
that to the distressed areas. That would mean, of course, the Govern- 
ment would get it at the cheapest. price, but you would have t» have 
some of the work put in the distressed areas. He said these three 
things: 

Such legislation offers a painless way for the Government to help these areas. 
The cost of the supplies and services bought by the Government would be deter- 
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mined in the open market, and the same prices would be paid for the set-aside 
portion of the contract as for the rest of the order. The program can, therefore, 
be carried on without any cost to the Federal Government. On the contrary, 
this program may result in savings because it would reduce welfare payments in 
labor surplus areas. 

Of course, no use overlooking this fact—if you have distressed 
areas, the Government will pay part of the bill. We had to pay un- 
employment last year. The Government sends a tremendous amount 
of surplus food. I don’t know how communities such as Evansville 
can carry this relief load that we have. The people aren’t going to 
starve. 

Mr. Levitan continues: 

Second, the program is suitable during a period of full employment because, 
by diverting Government contracts to distressed areas, inflationary pressures are 
reduced in prosperous areas. 

The program is compatible with basic economic laws, which call for the most 
efficient use of all resources, especially human ones. 

Just in summary, the two things I want to point out, and that is 
we all know that when you have a distressed area, it doesn’t stay 
static, it moves from one place to another. ‘Two years ago I stopped 
at St. Meinard—that’s midway between my district, the middle of 
my district between Evansville and the Falls City areas, and at that 
time the Falls City areas were booming and Evansville was a suffer- 
ing distressed area, and some of the merchants said they come up in 
the morning going from Evansville to Louisville to get a job and 
they all come back and say they have a job. The next year the Falls 
City areas probably were suflering more from unemployment than 
we were in Evansville. That was, of course, because the people in 
Evansville had gone there. I speak of that fact because when you 
have your one distressed area, it’s going to spread. And, as I said 
before, any nation that looks over the whole world—and I am not 
objecting to foreign aid—but any nation who wants to help everybody 
all over the world ought to think a little bit about the distressed areas 
in this country, especially when we have a balance of trade running 
against our country and, of course, I’m not a protectionist, ’'m a 
Democrat, but we are suffering from this foreign competition and 
still we are subsidizing with this foreign aid. I think that’s some- 
thing on this whole distressed area, something we’ve got to take a long 
look at. 

The last question is, some people say this is inflationary. I think 
it’s anything but that because it would mean that in the distressed 
areas there would be more efficiency, there would be more work, the 
people would help themselves, Government agencies would not have 
to help the unemployment situation. 

In short, my recommendations are two things for Evansville—I 
think we need the area redevelopment bill badly. I think we ought 
to make great efforts to try to see something is done with this Chrysler 
plant, and they ought to get more work in Evansville. 

Johnny Koch called me and he intended to come down but he was 
sick and he said he was sorry he couldn’t come down and he wanted to 
make a statement, but he said you tell them one thing—he and I have 
worked together in the veterans’ affairs—he said you tell Congress if 
they would pay the veterans of World War I and give them a pension, 
it would help the economic situation wonderfully. 
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Thank you. 

Senator Harrxe. I want to thank you for that fine statement, Mr. 
Denton. I think it’s very significant in your statement that you 
pointed out the figures on defense contracts in Indiana, particularly 
in light of Dr. Pinnell’s report in 1954, when he said this was the No, 1 

thing. We were dependent on defense business in Evansville. 

Congressman Denton. Of course, your whole economy depends 
upon defense. There isn’t any question about that. It isn’t any ques- 
tion of defense—it’s a question of your economy today. 

Senator Harrxe. And this has caused some concern—what would 
happen if you had a sudden reduction of armament all over the United 
States. It could cause some serious economic problems in the United 
States. I think this is significant. We don’t want to leave any false 
impression that we are objecting to Indianapolis having defense con- 
tracts. What we want is Evansville to have its share, isn’t that right ? 

Congressman Denton. Absolutely. I just wanted to point out 
what other communities have done, as an example. 

Senator Harrxe. Another thing I think you made quite clear is the 
fact these defense contracts have to originate with the business places 
themselves, is that right? 

Congressman Denon. I think there is no doubt about this. Mr. 
Roberts said in the last analysis that they have to go after the work. 
He said you wouldn’t want it otherwise. I think the Government is 
going as far as they should go in channeling. I think they could do 
it by establishing a price on the free open market and channeling it to 
the distressed areas. 

Senator Harrxe. I think this other suggestion bears merit and I 
will work with you in setting up this meeting with the mayor-elect 
and the industry people here. 

I would like to point out that the Fort Wayne exhibit was arranged 
primarily through my office at the request of the Fort Wayne com- 
munity. It was a wonderful exhibit. I made a trip back. It was 
an opportunity for the people in Fort Wayne to see it. They showed 
everything and it was in the arena, which is similar to our sports 
center out here. 

I certainly want to thank you for your comment this morning and 
for your efforts on behalf of this area. 

(‘The prepared statement of Congressman Denton follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN WINFIELD K. DENTON, 
EIGHTH District oF INDIANA 


I am Congressman Winfield K. Denton, of the Eighth District of Indiana, and 
I want to thank this committee for giving me the opportunity to appear here 
today in regard to the unemployment situation in my district. 

Since there has been an upswing in the economy of the Nation as a whole, 
lmany people from areas that are now prosperous feel that it is no longer nec- 
essary to enact Federal legislation to help distressed areas. Those taking such 
an attitude fail to realize that there are even more distressed areas today than 
there were during the height of the recession. Areas such as Evansville still 
need the relief offered by the area redevelopment bill, which provides for a 
program of technical assistance, loans, and grants under which the Federal 
Government can help distressed areas. 

Even in periods of economic prosperity, many of the present distressed areas 
did not share in the National economic well-being. My own hometown of Evans- 


ville has been classified as a substantial labor surplus area almost continuously 
since May 1954. 
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The city of Evansville, in Vanderburgh County, Ind., the largest community 
in my district, has a population of approximately 155,000. The Evansville 
labor market area includes all of Vanderburgh County, Ind., as well as Hender- 
son County, Ky. Latest figures compiled by the Indiana Employment Security 
Division and the U.S. Department of Labor show that as of September 1959, in 
that area, 6,100 persons were unemployed, out of a total labor force of 77,600—an 
estimated 7.9 percent of the area’s labor force. As of the same date, 2,594 per- 
sons in the 2 counties have filed claims for unemployment insurance, and of 
that number, over 90 percent are from the Indiana sector of the area. Other 
hard-hit cities in my district are New Albany in Floyd County, and Jefferson. 
ville in Clark County. The latest data available for those 2 counties shows thai 
out of an estimated total labor force of 25,800, 1,800 persons are unemployed—an 
estimated 6.7 percent of the labor force. 


LOSS OF INDUSTRIES 


The economic situation in Evansville was greatly accentuated when the Serve] 
Corp. went out of business, and the Chrysler Corp. closed its plant here and left 
the city. Servel went out of business gradually and other industries moved 
into their buildings; and while we had a warning that Chrysler Corp. was pre 
paring to move to St. Louis, the final removal came as an abrupt jolt to the 
economic life of the city. Five to six thousand men lost their jobs, and many 
others were transferred to other places of employment. These developments, 
together with other contributing factors, caused the local unemployment rates 
to rise at least 50 percent above the national average over most of the past 5 
years. 

No one would say that an industry did not have the right to leave one location 
and go to another, but there are some elements involved in such a move that 
warrant much consideration. The local community had built streets, sewers, 
schools, churches, and other facilities to accommodate the people working for this 
plant. The Federal Government contributed to promoting their welfare by ap- 
propriating money for river improvements, for assistance in building sewage 
disposal plants, housing, urban renewal, and for providing veterans’ and FHA 
loans. When an industry leaves a city, to a certain extent these expenditures 
made by the local government, charity, and the Federal Government are of no 
avail, and the same expenditures must be made again in the community to which 
the industry moves. It is an extremely wasteful procedure, from the most con- 
servative viewpoint. 

During the hearings of the House Appropriations Committee, representatives 
from the Department of Labor commented upon the fact that Chrysler was 
leaving Evansville, and stated that it was the first time such a large facility had 
moved from one community to another, and if a general pattern of this nature 
were established, it would present a very serious problem to the economy. 

Chrysler owns two plants in the city of Evansville which are standing idle. It 
seems to me a great effort should be made to utilize these operations. While I 
would like to see the Federal Government provide Chrysler with a contract that 
could be carried out in these buildings, it would be better still if Chrysler could 
use them in its automobile plant manufacturing. To have such buildings stand- 
ing idle works a great hardship on the city of Evansville. 

I have been greatly concerned with the small amount of defense contracts 
which the city of Evansville has received during 1958, as compared with other 
cities in Indiana. Industries in Evansville have received contracts amounting 
to $700,000, while the contracts going to other areas in the State are: India- 
napolis, $152 million; South Bend, $117 million; Fort Wayne, $6.7 million: 
Terre Haute, $5.5 million; Petersburg, $518,000; and Vincennes $1,185,000. 

It is my understanding that Government agencies have made an effort to 
encourage Evansville industries to bid for defense work and, if Evansville 
had the same percentage of defense contracts as these other cities of Indiana 
have, our unemployment problem would be greatly relieved. 

It seems to me that the community should give serious consideration to 
conducting campaigns in the distressed areas to encourage the industries 
located there to bid for this work, and if it is possible at all for the Government 
to do so, it should channel more defense work into distressed areas. It 
is extravagant policy for the Government to perform its work in highly inflated 
areas, when there are other very distressed areas. Both the distressed areas 
and the boom areas present serious problems to the Federal Government. 
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The problems of areas like Evansville become even more acute during a re- 
cession such as we have recently experienced, because such areas are the 
hardest hit and are the slowest to recover. These pockets of chronic unem- 
ployment are a drag on the economy as a whole. In the first place, the de- 
clining level of economic activity in one area can snowball and spread to sur- 
rounding communities. Persistent unemployment reduces purchasing power 
and the demand for goods and services from other areas. That, in turn, may 
affect the business confidence in a whole region. In addition, distressed areas 
create a great burden on the welfare institutions of Federal and State Govern- 
ments. I believe the cost of rehabilitating a distressed area would be more 
than offset by the decreasing expenditures for unemployment relief and other 
welfare programs and by increased tax revenues that would result from the 
improved economic position of these areas. 

Then too, we are crippling the economic growth of our Nation by continuing 
to permit the underutilization of both human and physical resources. We are 
wasting our valuable assets which could and should be turned to profitable use 
in expanding economic activity and in improving our standard of living. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT BILL 


I feel strongly that S. 722, the area redevelopment bill, would provide an 
effective program to help distressed areas. At the last session of Congress 
1 introduced legislation identical to S. 722, and testified in its behalf before 
several committees. 

During the 85th Congress we sent a similar measure to the President for 
his approval, but he vetoed that bill. Many of our jobless Americans might 
have joined the gainfully employed by this time, had the President not seen 
fit to reject the proposed program. 

It is a reflection on our Government and on our way of life, that we, one of 
the richest nations in the world, should continue to tolerate the existence 
of underdeveloped areas within our own economy. We have spent many billions 
of dollars in assisting underdeveloped regions abroad, but we seem unwilling 
to allocate $75 million in grants to help our own, less-fortunate citizens, who 
through no fault of their own are deprived of gainful employment and a decent 
standard of living. 

Opponents of area-redevelopment legislation charge that it would cause greater 
inflation. Nothing could be further from the truth. Outside of loans which 
will be repaid, the only provisions for actual expenditure under the bill are 
$4.5 million for public assistance, $10 million for subsistence payments, and a 
single appropriation of $75 million for grants for public facilities. I think its 
provisions are modest, and, as I pointed out earlier, decreased Government 
costs for welfare and increased tax revenues will largely counterbalance any 
increased Government expenditures called for in this bill. As for inflationary 
aspects of this legislation, the dollars spent to aid the distressed communities 
will be dollars invested in increased productivity. This legislation will serve 
to reduce public outlays for relief and to expand output. Contrary to its 
opponents’ contentions, it is my belief that it will have an anti-inflationary 
effect on the economy. 


FEDERAL CONTRACTS FOR LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 


Another way to help distressed areas like Evansville, would be to pass Fed- 
eral legislation whereby Federal procurement agencies would be encouraged 
to allocate a proportion of the orders to labor surplus areas, whenever possible. 
I am aware that the Department of Defense is supposed to have an administra- 
tive policy whereby that is done; however, in actual practice, it is not always 
followed, and billions of dollars in defense contracts continue to go to areas 
where unemployment is not a problem. 

At the last session of Congress, Mr. Sar A. Levitan, a labor expert from the 
Library of Congress, at the request of the chairman of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, prepared a report in which he listed some of the 
irguments in favor of such legislation. Since these arguments are sound, I 
vish to cite them here. Some of them are as follows: 

(1) Such legislation offers a painless way for the Government to help 
these areas. The cost of the supplies and services bought by the Govern- 
ment would be determined in the open market, and the same prices would 
be paid for the set-aside portion of the contract as for the rest of the order. 
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The program can, therefore, be carried on without any cost to the Federal 
Government. On the contrary, this program may result in savings because 
it woud reduce welfare payments in labor surplus areas ; 

(2) The program is suitable during a period of full employment because 
by diverting Government contracts to distressed areas, inflationary pres 
sures are reduced in prosperous areas ; and 

(3) The program is compatible with basic economic laws, which call for 
the most efficient use of all resources, especially human ones. 

Finally, I would like to quote from a statement made by Senator Kennedy: 

“* * * Compassion for the suffering and struggles of persons in distressed 
areas is a compelling reason to give special consideration to such areas in the 
procurement of supplies by the Federal Government.” 

No doubt, many of my colleagues who testify before this committee will make 
similar recommenadations and proposals, and I sincerely hope the 86th Congress 
in its 2d session will seriously consider the testimony we offer in our effort to 
secure a program to alleviate the serious unemployment situation we face in this 
area. While the area faced with such a situation suffers the greatest, it is a 
problem for the entire Nation. 

I wish to thank the members of this committee for this opportunity to present 
my views in connection with the grave problem of unemployment existing in this 
community. 

Senator Hartke. The next witness will be J. William Davidson, 
mayor of Evansville. 

Good morning, Mr. Davidson, we're happy to have you here this 
morning. 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. WILLIAM DAVIDSON, MAYOR, CITY OF 
EVANSVILLE 


CITY AIDS INDUSTRIAL ADVANCE 


Mayor Davipson. Senator and members of the staff, I do not intend 
to speak to this committee about statistics because I don’t believe that 
is my province as I think those facts and figures can be better obtained 
elsewhere. What I want to talk to the committee about is more or 
less what I think is the position of government in relation to the prob- 
lem of unemployment. I want to point out some of the things the city 
government, in attempting to meet its responsibility, has done with 
this problem. Of course, the unemployment problem is not as serious 
as it was 1 year ago. However, we are still faced with 6,000 unem- 
ployed, and a serious loss of population. As you know, the com- 
munity rose to the problem, thoroughly investigated it, and began 
positive action to create a better city more attractive to industry, and 
that, basically, I think is the city government’s problem. In other 
words, we feel that it is the responsibility of the government here, 
and I mean the city government, to set the stage for industrial ad- 
vancement and to furnish the tools, as I just said. Briefly, here are 
some of the things, Senator, that the city has done and is in the process 
of doing at the present time: 

_ Action resulting in a 50 percent reduction in rezoning applica- 
tions. 
enn of the northern portion of the comprehensive mas- 
ter plan. 
The establishment of the metropolitan airport authority and 
the establishment of the metropolitan study commission. 
These are tools we need as we reach into the new age. 
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The acquisition of funds for the preliminary purchase of levee 
right-of-way. 
FLOOD PROTECTION 


For the record, the levee right-of-way is for a flood levee to make 
this community flood-free. To me, the completion of the flood-control 
project is the shot in the arm that will begin the actual relief of the 
situation in this area, for this reason, there have been estimates of 
anywhere from $8 million to even as high as $11 and $12 million that 
would be spent for the construction of this levee. The project would 
take from 4 to 6 and maybe even 8 years to complete. Whenever it 
is started, immediately there will be the hiring of a great number of 
people at the prevailing union wage in the area. That will start the 
ball of prosperity rolling and I think it is something again that would 
uplift the morale of the community and would be a great thing for 
any new industry coming in at the time due to the fact they would 
have the flood-free areas in the sites the city intends to provide. I 
might say in that connection you yourself, Senator, picked up the 
ball when you, my predecessor as mayor, started on this project that 
was laying dormant for some 20 years and reactivated it. Recently 
there has been a little letdown or bog in the orderly process of that 
great project but I am hopeful that within a very few days I will be 
able to get the show on the road again. 

Senator Hartke. I might mention at this point that in the flood- 
control program $800,000 is marked for the city of Evansville for this 
year, and with $400,000 last year, there would be $1,200,000 in the city 
of Evansville. 

Mayor Davinson. What I’m trying to point out is that that is a 
project that simply cannot be dropped, the community cannot afford 
to drop it, especially after it’s been picked up by yourself after having 
lain dormant for so long. 

Another project the city has proposed and which is practically 
complete, I might say, as of today (by way of welcoming some 24,000 
or 25,000 citizens of Evansville), is the 22-square mile annexation 
area which was adopted recently by the city council, effective as of 
today. 

The establishment of the downtown mall was another step, initi- 
ation of a dental health program through water fluoridation, and the 
initial steps toward the establishment of a program for housing for 
the aged; improvements in water distribution and sewage disposal; 
the establishment of a police merit commission, which was done while 
you were mayor; and the development of outstanding new recreational 
facilities—all help to create a city which will attract new industry 
and obtain more jobs. 

Of course, progress costs money and effort, and all of the steps we 
have taken were not always politically expedient, but they were neces- 
sary for the community. 

I want to thank you for requesting a report on the work of this 
administration in building a better city which we feel will be more 
attractive to industry and will be a great step forward in alleviating 
the condition which brings us here today. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hartke. Thank you for your testimony. Thank you for 
appearing today. 
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(The prepared statement of Mayor Davidson follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF J. WILLIAM Davipson, Mayor, CIty oF EVANSVILLE, IN». 


Mr. Chairman, Evansville’s unemployment problem is not as serious as it was 
1 year ago. However, we are still faced with 6,000 unemployed, and a serious 
loss of population. 

As you know, this community rose to the problem, thoroughly investigated it, 
and began positive action to create a better city more attractive to industry. 

The city government has initiated a thoroughgoing urban renewal program, 
improvements in zoning administration, and other important projects dedicated 
to the philosophy of service to the ideal of the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 

The city of Evansville is cooperating, and has cooperated in every way possible 
to provide the tools for the community’s civic and business leaders to use in 
selling our community to the Nation. 

Briefly, here are just a few of the important steps we have taken: 

Action resulting in a 50 percent reduction in rezoning applications. 

Completion of the northern portion of the comprehensive master plan. 

Establishment of the metropolitan airport authority. 

Establishment of the metropolitan study commission. 

Acquisition of funds for the preliminary purchase of levee right-of-way. 

A 22-square-mile annexation to the city. 

Establishment of the downtown mall. 

Initiation of a dental health program through water fluoridation. 

Initial steps toward the establishment of a program for housing for th: 
aged. 

Improvements in water distribution and sewage disposal. 

Establishment of a police merit commission. 

Development of outstanding new recreational facilities. 

Progress costs money, and all of the steps we have taken were not alway-~ 
politically expedient, but they were necessary. The present city administratio: 
has provided the tools, started the important action essential to Evansville’. 
future. The responsibility now goes to the new city administration and ou 
community’s leaders to see that this action continues. 

Thank you for requesting a report on the work of my administration in build- 
ing a better city more attractive to industry. 


Senator Harrke. We have Mayor-Elect Frank McDonald. 

Mayor-Elect Frank McDonatp. I appear purely as an observer. 

Senator Harrke. Our next witness, Jack Berning. Mr. Berning 
had to leave and said he would be available for questioning later in 
the day. Mr. Jack Berning is the representative of the chamber o! 
commerce, city of Evansville. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Berning follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JACK BERNING 


1. A prime objective of the Evansville Chamber of Commerce is to ereate 4 
community climate that will encourage the expansion of existing industry anid 
attract new industry, to the end that maximum employment will be achieved. 
This objective is implemented by the chamber of commerce’s own program ot 
industrial development as well as by continued cooperation with the Foundation 
for Evansville’s Future, the Evansville Industrial Foundation, Evansville Manu- 
facturers and Employers Association, Free Enterprise, Inc., and all other organi- 
zations working toward the same goal. 


COMMUNITY PROGRAMS FOR GROWTH 


2. We believe that the following positive and comprehensive action programs 
now being executed by various community organizations and agencies will 
eventually create a rising trend of employment in the area: 

(a) The Foundation for Evansville’s Future program of priorities to 
implement the Fantus report recommendations. 

(b) The Evansville Industrial Foundation’s $700,000 revolving fund, con- 
tributed from the individual and corporate citizens of Evansville on a purely 
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voluntary basis to be used to make industrial landsites, industrial buildings 
and related facilities readily available to new industry prospects. 

(c) The Evansville Chamber of Commerce’s industrial development pro- 
gram which is a thorough, detailed, long-range plan being carried out by a 
special division of the chamber of commerce manned by a professional staff 
and businessmen volunteers dedicated to the task. 

(d) The Evansville Manufacturers and Employers Association’s program 
to promote growth of industry already located in Evansville. 

(e) The Free Enterprise, Inc., program to encourage and assist the estab- 
lishment of new, small businesses in Evansville. 

(f) The chamber of commerce’s tourist and convention committee plan for 
developing Evansville as a tourist center. 


EXPANSION OF EXISTING INDUSTRY 


3. Positive evidence that there is a foundation for steady growth of employ- 
ment in this area is found in the recent survey of the Evansville Manufacturers 
& Employers Association. Results of this survey clearly indicate that partici- 
pating manufacturers will increase their employment approximately 30 percent 
during the next 5 years, and this increase will come at the rate of 6 percent per 
year. It is our belief that this is one of the most encouraging factors in the 
Evansville area’s industrial employment picture. 

Speaking for the business community of the Evansville area, the Evansville 
Chamber of Commerce believes we have presented herewith a preponderance of 
evidence that this community has long since recognized its employment problems, 
and is capable of solving them. It is our opinion that the activities outlined 
above will prove, long range, to be more effective than any of the proposed 
Federal aid programs now under consideration. 

Senator Hartke. Next witness, Mr. Verne Paule from radio station 


WJPS. 
STATEMENT OF VERNE PAULE, RADIO STATION WJFS 


Mr. Pavuts. Thank you, Senator, and gentlemen of the committee. 
We have heard and all know of the adverse effect unemployment has 
had in our area through the years as pointed out by Congressman 
Denton and others. We at our radio station WJPS with our col- 
league, Bob Wilson, visited the unemployment office in Evansville 
to get some typical reaction of persons seeking employment and who 
were on unemployment compensation. We have a tape recording 
that we would like to submit to the committee; we would also like you 
to hear a portion of it. It’s about a 15- to 20-minute tape that we 
will give you. However, we do have it ready and would like you to 
hear what we have documented. We have not used names. Persons 
were asked for names but they did not see fit to give them. This was 
developed by Bob Wilson, and with his cooperation, I would like to 
have you hear a portion of this, please. 


TAPE RECORDING OF INTERVIEWS BY ROBERT WILSON OF STATION WJPS, NOVEMBER 
23, 1959, OFFICE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
Mr. WILson. The lines are long, the clerks are busy. They are handling over 
100 claims an hour. 
* * * * * OK * 


There are several women in the long lines. Some of them with little children. 
We talked to one lady about her ideas of unemployment. She says: 


EMPLOYMENT OF OUT-OF-STATE PEOPLE 


A. To me, people from Illinois and Kentucky are working in Evansville. I 
was pregnant with my child and then my job was goue because of lack of revenue 
from the steel strike. 
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Q. What sort of business did you work for? 

A. Trucking. 

Q. You worked for a trucking firm? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What job? 

A. Cashier. Office work. General office work. 

General office work, and then when you had your baby and you went 
back to try to find a job, your old job was gone? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you couldn’t find work elsewhere? 

A. That’s right. 

Q. How long have you been out of work now? 

A. Since September. 

Q. You would like to work if you could find work, is that right? 

A. Yes. 

. Do you find there is not much to make around Evansville for your type 
of w ork, cashier and general office work? 

A. Well, not at present, no. 

Q. What do you think Evansville needs by way of more industry or businesses 
that would help you in the kind of job you would like to find? 

A. I think that Evansville should take care of the people here instead of out- 
siders, for one thing, and I think that would help all of us. 

Q. How do you mean, their taking care of outsiders? 

A. Other States. 

Q. How do you think Evansville does that? 

A. Well, for instance, working Illinoians and Kentuckians and I think they 
should give our people preference. 

Q. In other words, you are referring to the fact that people from Illinois and 
Kentucky come to Evansville to get jobs over here? 

A. Yes. 

Q. While people in Evansville have to go without work? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What would you like to see Evansville have by way of industry or busi- 
nesses? 

A. Well, that’s hard tosay. I really don’t know. 

Q. In your line of work, you work for a trucking firm, and from your own 
observation, do you think the trucking business itself is hurting here in Evans- 
ville? 

A. I do, definitely. 

Q. Do you have any idea of the reasons for that? 

A. Well, as far as our company, I think steel caused three-fourths of our 
revenue for steel. 

Here is a man able to work in many capacities, sales and service, assembly 
line, supervisor, and others. His problem at the age of 37 is that he is too 
old. 

AGE PROBLEM 


A. Well, my personal case, I find that many times I am over the age limit. 
I’m 37 years old and I find that the age requirement is usually between 21 
and 35. And the jobs that I could get without age restriction are usually 
limited by my desiring a better job and better pay than they are willing to 
give, and the experience that I have had I believe qualifies for a better job 
than I really could get at this time. 

Q. What kind of work do you do? 

A. For the past 3 years I have been in sales and service and I would like 
to stay in the sales field. However, I have had much experience in assembly 
line production and on the assembly line supervision. I could do that, and 
I would be happy to do that if given an opportunity. 

Q. Then you could work in industry if the industry were here available 
for you? 

A. Yes, definitely, in many capacities. 

Q. What do you think were the problems that gave rise to the fact that in- 
dustry seems to be going away from Evansville rather than coming into 
Evansville? 

A. I’m afraid I can’t answer that. I wish I did know what was causing 
it. Then probably I could be instrumental in helping out. 
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Q. I have heard several opinions this morning, including higher taxes and 
the fact that the local opinion of some influential people is keeping every 
industry out as regards Chrysler, for instance. Do you have any of that in 
your own experience? 

A. Only I have heard those rumors myself, that they are rumors. Maybe 
they are fact. Seems that everybody is talking about that, and I doubt seriously 
if I could give an opinion. 

Q. How about taxes—do you find them higher around here? 

A. Yes, definitely. 

Q. Do you live in the city? 

A. Yes, I do. I’m originally from a small town and I certainly can notice 
the difference in the taxes. 

Q. What kind of industry or what kind of business would you like to see 
in Evansville to help you in your own particular situation? 

A. I don’t think that I could talk about any specific industry. I think we 
should have a well-rounded program. 

Q. But for your own purpose, what type of industry would you like to work 
in, would you like to see? 

A. Oh, I think I would like to see automotive, not necessarily car manufactur- 
ing, but allied parts, and so forth. 

Q. Do you think Evansville just from your own observation has a chance of 
attracting that kind of industry in the present condition? 

A. I see absolutely no reason why they couldn’t. 

Some people came to the office in groups. Here we talked to four men 
laid off last July by Bucyrus-Erie. Their company has to charge too much 
for its products and is often underbid by companies who can produce the same 
things more economically. 

Q. I understand you gentlemen are all from the same company—what com- 
pany is that? 

That’s Bucyrus Co. 

What do they manufacture? 

Shovels, cranes, well drills. 

. What kind of work did you do? 

. I was a lift truck operator. 

What did you do, sir? 

Welder. 

. What did you do? 

Welder. 

We have four welders and one lift truck operator and another gentle 
man here, a fitter, who is here with his youngster this morning. 

How long have you gentlemen been out of work? 

A. Since July 27, I think. 

Q. What do you think the circumstances were in Evansville and surrounding 
territory leading to the layoffs of work—you have any ideas along that line? 

A. I don’t have an idea. 

Q. What about you, sir? 

A. No, sir, I don’t have no idea. 

Q. In your own line of work, is there absolutely no demand whatsoever for 
welders and that kind of special skilled labor? 

A. Not that we can find. 

Q. Do you think you could find work of that kind elsewhere around the tri- 
state? Have you heard of perhaps anything else around in the Evansville 
vicinity ? 

A. No, not in this area. 

Q. Do you think there are any prospects for you in the near future? 

A. Well, could be. 

Q. Well, what kind of industry or jobs would you like to see move into the 
Evansville area that would help you in your own personal line of work, that is, 
welding? 

A. It’s hard to say. Any kind of work that a welder could use. 

Q. In your own observation, what do you think were some of the causes of 
unemployment, general unempoyment, that is, the trucking business, I under- 
stand around here, is down; several other kind of jobs are down. Is it a can- 
cellation of orders? 


A. 
Q. 
A. 
Q 
A 
Q. 
A. 
Q 
A. 
Q. 
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INDUSTRIAL COMPETITION 


A. Well, cancellation of orders, competition. I guess the biggest trouble out 
there, they got too much competition. 

Q. You mean competition by other companies? 

A. By other companies. 

Q. Do these companies manufacture the same products and sell cheaper? 

A. Yes, there’s a few of them that underbid them on their contracts and they 
lose a lot of sales that way. 

Q. What do you think is the reason for that? I don’t think wages here in 
Evansville are especially higher than they are elsewhere, are they? 

A. No. 

Q. Well, if wages aren’t any higher here, what do you think causes the com. 
panies locally to have to charge more than perhaps companies in other cities? 
Have any ideas? 

A. That’sa good question. It’s one I don’t know. 

Q. Must be operating costs, if it isn’t wages. Do you think high taxes have 
anything to do with it? 

A. Yes, I do. 

Q. Have you heard anyone around your company express themselves on that 
situation? 

STATE TAXES 


A. No, it’s been quite a while since I’ve been out there, but I believe high taxes 
in Indiana has something to do with it. 

Q. How about you, sir, do you have any ideas as to what might have caused 
the company to lose in competitive bidding? 

A. Well, high taxes and steel strike probably had something to do with this. 

Q. Well, the steel strike has been more or less settled now, do you think that 
steel is beginning to move back into these companies and that it will cause any 
rehiring? I understand your company laid off about 370 men. Do you look 
forward to that alleviating the situation any? You’ve been off since July. Do 
you look forward if steel gets back on the market to help you any? 

A. Yes, I believe it will help us some. I understand they are going to start 
calling back some. 

Q. What kind of industry do you think would help Evansville from your own 
personal needs? What would you like to see move in? 

A. More factories. 

Q. Heavy factories? Heavy manufacturing? 

A. Some where a man could get work. I’ve looked this town over and I can’t 
even get an application in for any kind of job. 

Q. Well, St. Louis over to our west and Nashville down south are both getting 
factories, St. Louis taking some of the factories away from Evansville. What 
do you think are the causes of that? 

A. Taxes. 

Q. You think higher taxes are forcing industry out and keeping new ones 
from coming in? 

A. I think that’s the general idea. 

We leave the unemployment office and journey across town to a suburban 
shopping center where the people are busy. When the reporter approaches 
them to talk about unemployment, either they shrug their shoulders or other- 
wise indicate they have nothing to say. Finally, after a dozen or so refusals, 
one man does agree to be interviewed. His answers are typical of the lack of 
information exhibited by most of the residents who have not been directly 
affected. 

A. Well, as I have picked it up from others and by observation, I would say 
our striking situation has caused a lot of the problems. 

Q. Do you refer to the strikes locally, sir? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What specific instances did you have in mind? 

A. Well, I would say general. I wouldn’t just pick up one case. 
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Q. Let me ask you this. We have had strikes recently in the meatpacking 
industry, I believe, if I’m not mistaken there is one underway right now in one 
of the equipment manufacturing firms. Why do you think in your own opinion 
these strikes come about? Do you think people are justified in striking for 
higher wages? 

A. Personally, I would say that most of these are controlled from higher-ups 
rather than the laboring class of people. With so much unemployment, or at 
least what seems to be an unemployment problem in the Evansville area, why do 
you believe the labor unions would want to strike? 

Q. What would you like to say, sir, by way of industry or legislation or action 
on the part of politicians or officeholders to help alleviate the problem? 

A. Well, really, I would say—I think each one should have a voice in it but 
there’s a limit to how far each side would be able to go. In other words, there’s 
a middle road that has to be set up to make both industry and the laboring 
class happy. 

Q. There has been talk of attracting new industry in Evansville—what do you 
think needs to happen to the climate in Evansville, the industrial and social 
climate, in order to attract more industry? 

A. I would say we would have to have a greater spirit of unity and brother- 
hood among the laboring class as well as in industrial movement itself. 

Q. Do you think of any specific things that might be done in order to attract 
industries? Some of the other people we have interviewed said perhaps the 
lowering of taxes or the annexation program. 

A. I would say the lowering of taxes, I think, would help a lot, and then 
again I think that if they could offer some industry an opportunity to come 
in here at least 3 to 5 years tax free, it would be a great boost to Evansville. 
Indirectly, it’s going to help the industrial side as well as the business side of 
Evansville within itself because it will automatically take care of itself. 

This concludes the interviews on the tape recording submitted by station 
WJIPS. 

Mr. Pause. We have several other interviews on there. We will 
give this to the committee. With your permission, I would like Mr. 
Wilson to give you his impression after talking to people at the un- 
employment office and also to the various persons who gave us 
statements. 

I just have a moment here. I would like to read you a letter that 
I received only yesterday, rather ironically, from a personal friend 
of mine in Evansville who is seeking employment. He has been a 
friend of mine 4 or 5 years. I have a copy of this letter that I will 
give to the committee, but I would like to read it, deleting proper 
names. It was addressed to me, dated November 30, and its text is 
as follows: 

NOVEMBER 30, 1959. 
Mr. VERNON PAULE, 
Manager, WJPS, 
206 Main Street, City. 

Dear VERNE: As you know, I was employed at Furniture for the past 
year and a half. There is no need to go into the many problems that I encoun- 
tered with I’m sure you understand what I have in mind in 
this respect. Now Verne, along comes an ad in the paper and I answered it, 
and find myself working for I was told it would be in the circula- 
tion department similar to what I did at the newspaper. Since I liked that type 
of work, and I was to work 9 to 5, 5 days per week, with $7,000 per year, I 
jumped at the opportunity. I also was promised 4 weeks training at $100 per 
week. During the first 4 weeks, I had a manager with me a total of 6 days. 
The job turned out to be straight commission, selling magazines. 
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Now I ask you to permit me to cry on your shoulder. Seriously, Verne, I am 
in need of employment. If you have anything available, or know of anywne that 
has, I would appreciate it very much. This is the first time in my life that I 
have ever been unemployed, and I’m not in a position to take it very long. 

You will pardon me for writing, but I feel that I will be able to make more 
contacts this way, and deplete none of your time. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mr. Paute. That is the testimony that we have. We thank you for 
this opportunity. With your permission, I would like to have Bob, 
if I may. 

Senator Harrxe. All right, Mr. Wilson, will you identify yourself 
for the purpose of the record. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT WILSON, RADIO STATION WJPS 


Mr. Wuson. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee. I am Bob 
Wilson, employed at WJPS. 


APATHY 


This will be very brief. I mentioned this fact only to Mr. Paul 
yesterday and to Mr. Anderson and before the committee arrived in 
town and while Mr. Anderson was making preparations for your ar- 
rival. I talked to him about one fact which I had noticed in the 
eastern part of the country and our Capitol concerning the apathy of 
people and perhaps some of our legislators themselves concerning the 
eo of unemployment. So we began our investigation in order to 
1elp in any small way we could with your investigation here today in 
Evansville and, surprisingly enough, the situation seemed that in my 
short, very short, sampling of public opinion, I ran into the same 
thing here, not only on the part of the people who are themselves un- 
employed but on the part of the people who are not perhaps di- 
reetly affected by the unemployment as well. In talking to the people 
and getting their personal opinions, it seemed the people who were 
unemployed, with a few exceptions, seemed to think, “Well, somebody 
will take care of us. There’s somebody somewhere who is going to 
take care of us.” Public welfare spelled with capital letters, per- 
haps, and this fact, by the way, was borne out by the people I talked 
with at the office of unemployment. They weren’t too worried about 
the fact they were out of work. I had to question dozens of people 
before I could get half a dozen to talk to me. The people you hear 
on this tape recording are the. people who are really concerned, and 
for everyone you hear, there were five or six who had nothing to say. 

I also went to a suburban shopping center in order to get a cross- 
section of public opinion of the people who were not perhaps directly 
affected by unemployment but lived in an area stricken by unemploy- 
ment and there again I had to approach perhaps a dozen people 
before I could get one who had an opinion who was willing to ex- 
press it. 
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So along with what Mr. Anderson told me earlier, I wanted to 
give that to the committee. I think a big problem which this com- 
mittee or any other has to face is the problem of educating the people 
themselves to the problem that exists. ‘Thank you. 

Mr. Merrick. I was interested in your experience interviewing 
these people. Did you find any difference between older people in 
the sense they were over 45 as compared to the younger ones? The 
older people represent, I think, according to the Department of Labor, 
a out tougher problem to beat than the younger ones. The younger 
ones tend to move and, not having close ties to the communities, they 
tend to find jobs easier. Did you find any correlation on this basis? 

Mr. Witson. In my experience here, no, sir; I did not. Asa matter 
of fact, as you listen to this tape recording, a little further on you 
will hear an interview with a man 37 years of age who can’t find 
work in Evansville. I talked to:several older people, they will be 
older than 45. Perhaps they have a World War I pension or some- 
thing like that in addition to unemployment compensation. I ap- 
proached two or three people who fall in that category. They weren’t 
worried about it at all. 

Mr. Merrick. You suggested apathy. Is this an apathy that is 
reflected in assuming somehow or other they won’t starve, thanks to 
somebody developing a feeling of charity toward them, or is it a 
feeling that somehow or other there is going to be more jobs if they 
just wait a few more months? 

Mr. Wirson. Well, in some instances, I did find that expressed on 
the part of some people, that they did have hopes of finding some 
employment, but after we got past the fact of their unemployment, 
the fact that they do not have jobs, then I started to ask what would 
you like to see happen, what do you think it would take to alleviate 
this situation? Evidently, they hadn’t given it any thought, 

= SAEREEOK. Did you find out how long they had been unem- 
ployed ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir; on most of the tapes, I did. The average was 
from some time early last spring. 

Mr. Merrick. Six months or more? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harrxe. Thank you, Mr. Wilson. 

. ae Hartke. The next witness is Berry Smith, television station 

TIE. 


STATEMENT OF BERRY SMITH, TELEVISION STATION WFIE 


Mr. Smirxu. Thank you, Senator. I have already submitted copies 
to the reporter. 

Senator Harrxe. Mr. Smith, I want to thank you for that fine state- 
ment. Let me ask you this: Do you think there is anything that 
should be done locally or statewide that is not being done in alleviat- 
ing this condition in this community ? 
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Mr. Sorru. I think locally in Evansville the citizens have started 
to do what is necessary. What its fulfillment will be, I don’t know. 
I think the thing that everyone in this community can do, and I think 
it can be helped through news medium, is to try to counteract the 
attitudes not necessarily of the unemployed but the attitudes of those 
who are employed and who take an approach, “I’ve got mine; you get 
yours.” 

LOWER UNEMPLOYMENT ABROAD 


Senator Harrxe. Do you think there is any significance to the fact 
that nationwide the United States has a substantially higher number 
of unemployed than many other countries of the world who have had 
recent war ravages and war rehabilitation to go through and did not 
have the financial ability the United States has? For instance, West- 
ern Germany has unemployment of only 1.4 percent today, and it is 
one of the leading automobile exporters in the world. In the United 
Kingdom unemployment is 1.9 percent as compared to the United 
States 6 percent and was as low as nine-tenths of i percent. In 
Sweden the highest unemployment since World War II has been 21, 
percent, while in the United States we went during the recession to 
almost 8 percent of our people out of work. Do you think there is 
any significance in this difference ? 

Mr. Soiru. I think in most of those, possibly with the exception 
of Sweden, certainly a tremendous amount of our national resources 
have been turned to those countries. If our national resources, 
or our money, actually, has caused this situation in those countries, 
to me it would indicate the time has come for us to withdraw this 
financial support to some degree in these countries. 

Senator Hartke. The point still remains that Britain and Western 
Germany are not receiving foreign aid and have not for a number of 
years—in fact—almost 7 years now, from the United States and still 
they are able to maintain this low level of unemployment. Their 
employment is at a peak. I have been over there. You can go all 
through Paris, as I did, and there was not an empty store front I 
could find, and we went to almost every section. The same thing is 
true in London and Brussels. I have been there. I have been in 
West Berlin where the people are erecting new buildings, building 
houses faster in Western Europe than we are in America. As pointed 
out by a number of these people and some of the columists, you get 
the impression that they are on the move in those countries. 

Mr. Smrru. Do you feel, Senator, this is because of the amount of 
their exports contributing to this, or is this primarily because of in- 
ternal manufacturing and buying? 

Senator Hartke. They have both. Of course, Western Germany 
has gone out and is in a position where their exports exceed their 
imports. For the first time in recent years we have an unfavorable 
balance of payments abroad. These are among the reasons why we 
feel the matters are of national significance and warrant our concern. 
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Mr. Smiru. As I said, I feel the Federal Government can and has 
a place in attempting to develop and improve our economy, but I 
don’t know the mechanics of it. 

Senator Harrxe. I want you to understand frankly that I am not 
really as much directing these questions at you as hoping to bring to 
the attention of the community that there are problems which exist, 
and, that we are concerned about finding the solutions. I think the 
psychological factor is a big point, and I think this is possibly an 
excellent suggestion of yours that we try to avoid the connotation of 
degrading people, as yousay. I think that’s an excellent point. 

Thank you a lot for coming. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Smith follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF BERRY SMITH OF TELEVISION STATION WFIB, 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


My name is E. Berry Smith. I live at 725 Hesmer Road, Evansville, Ind. I 
am vice president and general manager of WFIE, Inc., the licensee of WFIE-TV, 
a television station in Evansville, Ind. 

I make no claim to be particularly knowledgeable about employment or unem- 
ployment solutions ; however, I am exposed to a great number ef business people 
in my daily contacts, and in such position, I am able to observe the attitudes of 
many of our citizens. So, rather than speak on specific unemployment issues, my 
remarks will be general in nature. 


LOCAL ACTION NEEDED 


Basically, I believe the solutions lie with those individual communities who 
must take steps to make themselves attractive to new business and industry 
and attractive to existing industries who might consider expansion with result- 
ing employment increases. I believe the unemployment situation today is more 
localized than it is national in nature. From what I can determine about 
Vanderburgh County here in Indiana, unemployment is a chronic situation that 
has relief only in times of extreme prosperity throughout the Nation. In my 
opinion, this unemployment condition is best solved by local, and if necessary, 
State activities rather than through specific actions of the Federal Government. 

In a nationwide critical labor surplus situation that has far-reaching economic 
effects, not only in the United States but throughout the world, I believe there 
are cerain pump priming and public works projects that are, of necessity, best 
conducted by the Federal Government; however, I don’t believe that this is the 
situation today. 

The continued urbanization with the resultant loss in agriculture work or 
workers has made the entire United States a nonagricultural community. As 
such, every area is competing for employment opportunities. Because of tech- 
nological developments, depletion of resources, diminishing needs for certain 
resources, employment or lack of employment is subject to fluctuation in any 
area of the United States and I think this situation will be with us ad infinitum. 
Unless, by legislation, people are moved to where jobs are, or businesses are 
forced to build or expand where labor surpluses exist, this fluctuation in areas 
will occur and continue to occur (bear in mind, I am referring to confined areas 
of lack of employment—not general nationwide unemployment). I don’t believe 
such legislation can be fair or effective by the Federal Government. Legislation 
by local governments and activities by business associations already offer direct 
subsidies to businesses through development foundations, favorable taxation, 
and utility situations for new industry. 
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Mr. Chairman, you have said today there are no existing job-surplus areas any 
more. Logic, then, would say there are more workers than there are jobs in the 
United States. If this is a justified deduction, the only solution is an increase 
in the number of jobs in the United States. If new jobs can be created through 
legislation, I am for it. But, I don’t know of any legislation short of public 
works that can create jobs. New jobs can be accomplished through develop- 
ment of new markets, new products, and increased worker productivity. New 
markets in the world may be a function or may be aided by the Federal Govern- 
ment; however, new products and worker productivity can only come by 
cooperation between management and labor. 

I don’t believe any Federal Government subsidy of any type for the expansion 
of business in labor surplus areas, or for the development of new business is 
called for nor would it necessarily be successful. As I said previously, indirect 
subsidies already exist in many communities in the form of favorable taxation, 
favorable utility situations, and the like. 


SUBSTITUTE “LABOR SURPLUS” FOR “DEPRESSED AREA” 


As to a specific comment today, I would make one suggestion that on the sur- 
face may seem minor. This suggestion could be handled by the Fedara) Govern- 
ment without any expense to the taxpayers and without any drain of existing 
Federal Government funds. In all references made by responsible Government 
officials or governmental agencies, be it Federal, State or local, the phrase “‘de- 
pressed area” is continually used. The connotation of this phrase extends much 
beyond its desired purpose in my opinion. Statements referring to unemploy- 
ment or employment by any governmental unit receive a great deal of publicity 
both spoken and written. Because of this publicity, certain attitudes in the 
minds of business people and the general public are developed. Certainly the 
continued use of the phrase “depressed area” even though its intent is only to 
describe the condition of employment or unemployment leads many people to in- 
terpret this entirely differently. I think you, Mr. Chairman, will agree a phrase 
that has been used but infrequently “labor surplus” does not have the connota- 
tion of the phrase “depressed area” to the business person or business organi- 
zation. To the business person or organization seeking new industrial sights 
or new business sights, there is nothing more fearful than the possibility of be- 
coming associated with anything that smacks of depression. Certainly to the 
citizens of an area continually referred to as “depressed,” this reference can only 
lead to the continued dissatisfied attitude toward their community. Granted, 
the final decisions in locating new areas of business are not made on the basis 
of certain catch phrases that might be used, but I do think it safe to say that in 
initial discussions of expansion or development of new plants, many many cities 
would be under consideration. A city or area continually referred to as “de- 
pressed” is much more susceptible to elimination from consideration before any 
further investigation is undertaken. By the use of a yp er phrase, a condi- 
tion of unemployment might make the area an item of attraction. At least it’s 
a positive approach rather than a negative one. 

Even though this suggestion is a small step, I believe it takes many such 
small steps to make a large effective step. I am certainly not pollyanna enough 
in my approach to this to think or to suggest that a mere phrase can change the 
attitude or problems of an individual that is unemployed. To the individual who 
is unemployed, it can be nothing but a depression, but the rest of the community 
who are in a position to possibly correct the situation I believe that it will take 
many such steps as this relatively insignificant one to be combined to make those 
big steps that will achieve a solution in this most important area. 

Mr. Chairman, may I commend you and your committee for its alertness to 
these existing labor surplus situations and I hope such an awareness on the part 
of Federal legislative groups will act as a stimulus to local and State groups 
to continue their attempts to relieve these situations wherever possible. 
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Senator Harrxe. The next witness is Mr. Keith Collins, of the In- 
diana Employment Security Division from New Albany, Ind. 

Mr. Collins, very happy to have you with us. You came from New 
Albany this morning? 


STATEMENT OF KEITH COLLINS, INDIANA EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
DIVISION, NEW ALBANY 


Mr. Coxtrys. Yes, sir. Let me say first of all I am manager of the 
employ ment security division at New Albany and have a full-time 
office in Jeffersonville. We service five counties in our area. I should 
say, too, I am not a labor market anaylst nor a public relations expert, 
so the information I have to give is purely fact. My statement re- 
garding employment and unemployment in the Clark and Floyd 
Counties area, for which I am responsible in the Indiana Employment 
Security Division, has to do with employment figures from March 
1953 to the present time. In that period employment decreased 
greatly because of the closing of governmental installations in Clark 
County. This change is reflected in table I which is attached. This 
will be made a part of the record. 

We began to estimate our total labor force in March 1958 in the 
area that I service as 30,658, and in July 1959 the latest figure that is 
available, 26,760. Of this number, employment in Mare +h 1958 was 
25,850, and in July 1959 24,110. We estimate the total number of 
unemployed in the Clark and Floyd Counties area at 3,000 in March 
1957; 2,500 in July 1959. As you know, we service unemployment 
compensation; we have records of those people who are covered by 
the unemployment compensation law in the two counties. This is a 
part of a Government form, ES 202 report. In March 1957 the total 
number of persons employed was 18,415. The latest information in 
March 1959 showed 14,100. In addition, we collect labor market in- 
formation regularly from le: viding employers or employers who employ 
more than 50 people in the two-county area. In March 1953 the total 
number of persons employed in the two-county area in 40 reporting 
establishments was 22,717. In November 1959 the total was 7,944, a 
drop of almost 15,000 people. The chief industry in Floyd County is 
that of woodworking. The total number of persons employed in 
woodworking in March 1953 was 2,969; in November 1959 the total 
was 1,794. The total number of people employed in the clothing and 
apparel industry in March 1953 was 1,321 and in November 1959, 890. 


DECLINE OF DEFENSE WORK 


I made some reference just a few moments ago to Government- 
controlled industry and those include the quartermaster and defense 
area in Clark County. The peak of that employment was reached in 
July 1953 when there were 18,989 people employed, and in November 
1959, in Government- controlled industry, all in Clark County, the 
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total number is 695. Just recently in New Albany, we have added 
some industry: Pillsbury, Arsecan, and others; in Jeffersonville: 
Modern Container, Sefton Fiber, and others. The total number of 
those people employed in November 1959 is 976. Unemployment 
compensation figures for the week ending November 28, 1959, are 
listed on our form 210 weekly report of claims, which is attached and 
will become a part of the record. 

In New Albany, the total number of persons claiming compensa- 
tion last week was 558; in Jeffersonville, 692. In Corydon—that’s 
Harrison County—118; Salem, Washington County, 138; English, 
Crawford County, 112. The total number of persons in the five- 
county area, 1,618. Total initial claims in the Jeffersonville office for 
November 1959 were 482, and total weeks claimed were 2,826. Total 
initial claims in the New Albany office for November 1959 were 502, 
and total weeks claimed, 1,975. The total active file—that’s the num- 
ber of persons who are actively looking for employment in the Jeffer- 
sonville office—shows 1,078 persons. Of these individuals, 440 are 
females and 284 are veterans. Of the total of 1,078, 480 are under 30; 
185 of these are male nonveterans, 212 are females, and 83 are vet- 
erans. The total active file in the New Albany office shows 1,929 per- 
sons looking for employment: 817 of these individuals are females 
and 391 are veterans. Of the total of 1,929, 993 are under 30 and 569 
of these are females. The employment security division began this 
past week to complete a survey of characteristics of the insured unem- 
ployed. and the attached table is a part of our survey. 

Senator Harrxe. It will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Cotirns. Yes. I am a member of the New Albany Chamber 
of Commerce and am on the industrial development committee for 
the chamber. I have contacted the secretary of the chamber in New 
Albany and in Jeffersonville. Mr. Patrick, secretary of the New Al- 
bany Chamber, has asked that a progress report which he prepared 
be included in our statement regarding New Albany. 

Senator Harrxer. Without objection, that will be made a part of 
the record. 

Mr. Corz1ns. That completes my prepared statement, Senator 
Hartke. I would like to add just a couple notes, if I may. Just 
yesterday there came to my office a report of average weekly earnings 
in manufacturing and I thought you might be interested in that. In 
Clark County the average weekly earning is $97 plus; in Floyd 
County, $75 plus; in Washington County, $72 plus; Harrison, $71 
plus; and Crawford County has the lowest average weekly earnings 
of any county in the State, $46 plus. It was estimated by a Louisville 
newspaper at the time that the defense industry closed, including the 
quartermaster and the arsenal, that the total loss in earning power was 
$15 million annually. 

Mr. Merrick. I just want to be sure that I understood what you 
mean when you say “average weekly earnings.” These are average 
weekly earnings of those employed in manufacturing ? 

Mr. Coturns. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Merrick. And would it also include people that were working 
half time; it would include half-time workers ? 

Mr. Couutns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sunpquisr. Are your counties part of the Louisville labor mar- 
ket area ? 

Mr. Cottins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sunpquistr. Yet, isn’t the unemployment considerably higher 
in your county than Jefferson County of Kentucky ? 

Mr. Cotxins. I don’t believe so now, Mr. Sundquist. 

Mr. Sunpquist. I heard it was close to 10 percent. 

Mr. Cotutns. I think during this period in 1957 when we were per- 
haps at our peak, our unemployment was at 15 percent. 

Mr. Sunpquist. I just wondered if the concept is valid that the 
labor market area is really that big, if the unemployment can be so 
much higher on one side of the river than the other. 

Mr. Coxuins. That’s true. I made some reference here to the en- 
couragement of industry in the New Albany area. Early this year 
the New Albany Chamber of Commerce instituted a New Albany In- 
dustrial Foundation and $88,000 has been subscribed by people in 
business establishments for the encouragement of new industry in our 
county. 

PLACING OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Oh, yes, Senator, there was a question on the questionnaire that I 
wanted to make some reference to, and that was to young people who 
graduated in the 1959 graduating class who were currently unem- 
ployed. As you perhaps are aware, we are engaged in a youth service 
program in New Albany and Jeffersonville, so we tested 750 people 
in the total area. As a result of the school testing program and as a 
result of the aptitude and interest tests we were able to place 135 of 
those people in full-time employment, 15 in temporary jobs. 

Mr. Merrick. Have you any figures on the number of young people 
coming out of high school, we’ll say, who have gotten jobs outside 
of the area? 

Mr. Couurins. I’m not sure of that. As a result, also, of the new 
industry encouraged to come into New Albany—Pillsbury, R. C. 
Can—those people are hiring through my office because of our job 
aptitude testing program, and we have placed 142 at Pillsbury since 
the first of September. 

Senator Harrke. Thank you for coming down from New Albany. 
It gives us the New Albany and Jeffersonville picture, which we 
certainly wanted to get. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Collins follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF KEITH COLLINS, INDIANA EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
Division, NEw ALBANY, IND. 


My statement regarding employment and unemployment in the Clark and 
Floyd County area, for which I am responsible in the Indiana Employment 
Security Division, has to do with employment figures from March 1953 to the 
present time. In that period employment decreased greatly because of the 
closing of governmental installations in Clark County. This change is reflected 
in table I which is attached. 
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Unemployment compensation figures for the week ending November 28, 1959, 
are listed on our form 210, weekly report of claims, which is attached. 


Form 210 JNOIANA EMPLOYMENT SECURITY DIVISION WEEK ENDING 
Rev. 1059 | November 28, 1959 
WEEKLY REPORT OF CLAIMS | Locat OFF ice , 
| New Albany 
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Total initial claims, in the Jeffersonville office, for November 1959 were 482 
and total weeks claimed were 2,826. Total initial claims, in the New Albany 
office, for November 1959 were 502 and total weeks claimed 1,975. 

The total active file, in the Jeffersonville office, shows 1,078 persons looking 
for employment. Four hundred and forty of these individuals are females and 
284 are veterans. Of the total 1,078, 480 are under 30; 185 of these are male 
nonveterans ; 212 are females and 83 are veterans. 
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The total active file, in the New Albany office, shows 1,929 persons looking for 
employment. Eight hundred and seventeen of these individuals are females 
and 391 are veterans. Of the total 1,929, 993 are under 30 and 569 are females. 

The employment security division offices began this past week to complete a 
survey of characteristics of the insured unemployed. The attached table II is 
our sample. 


TABLE IT SURVEY of CHARACTERISTICS of the INSURED UNEMPLOYED 


Total of five counties: 98 total sample of 1,067 UI 
76 male - 22 female 


Under 25 25-34 35-bh 45-54 55-6, 65 and over 
22 26 18 22 10 0 


Weeks unemployed: 1-2 3-4 5-1 15¢ 
26 32 37 3 


Clark County: 38 total same of 391 UI 
33 male - 5 female 


Under 25 25-34 35-hh 45-5), 35-6, 65 and over 
8 4 1 10 5 0 
Weeks unemployed: 1-2 3-4 5-1h 15+ 
8 17 12 1 
Floyd County: 37 total sample of 13 UI 
23 male - 1) female 
Under 25 25-34 35-Lh 45-5), 55-65 65 and over 
8 12 4 8 5 0 
Weeks unemployed: 1-2 3-4 5-14 15+ 
li 11 14 1 
Crawford County: 13 total sample of 99 UI 
11 male - 2 female 
Under 25 25-3 35-h), 45-5) 55-65 65 and over 
3 4 2 4 0 0 
Weeks unemployed: 1-2 3-4 5-lh 15+ 
4 1 8 0 
Harrison County: 5 total sample of 81 UI 
4 male - 1 female 
Under 2! 25-34 35-hh 45-5u 55-65 65 and over 
2 3 0 0 0 <a 
Weeks unemployed: 1-2 3-4 5-1 15+ 
2 1 2 0 
Washington County: -Y sample of 93 - UI 
S male - .0 female 
Under 25 25-34 35-hh 45-5u 55-65 65 and over 
1 3 3 0 0 0 
Weeks unemployed: 1-2 3-4 S-1h 15+ 
26 32 37 3 


I am a member of the New Albany Chamber of Commerce and am on the 
industrial development committee for the chamber. I have contacted the secre- 
tary of the chamber in New Albany and in Jeffersonville. Mr. Patrick, secretary 
of the New Albany chamber, has asked that a progress report which he prepared 
be included in our statement regarding New Albany. The following two para- 
graphs are from this report. 
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ATTRACTION OF NEW INDUSTRY 


“Confronted with the problem of substantial unemployment, the New Albany 
Chamber of Commerce some 2% years ago adopted as one of its major objectives 
the attraction of business and industry that would provide a source of jobs for 
the unemployed, for young citizens of New Albany entering the job market for 
the first time and for persons moving to the community to make it their home. 
The unemployment then existing or soon to face the community was brought 
about primarily by the reduction in force at nearby governmental installations, 
specifically the quartermaster depot in Jeffersonville and the arsenal at Charles- 
town. When both of these installations were virtually closed down a few 
months later the problem became more acute. Shortly after midyear in 1957, 
the national economy took a decided downturn as the Nation entered a recession 
which as to last for approximately 114 years. 

“One of the sectors of the economy affected very markedly by the recession 
was the housing industry. As home building dropped off, New Albany em- 
ployers engaged directly in that field or as its suppliers, were forced to lay off 
workers; thus the unemployment problem was further aggravated and the 
soundness of the chamber’s resolve to do something about the problem was more 
firmly established. The success of its efforts in this direction is attested by the 
addition of approximately 800 jobs in manufacturing during the past 26 months 
and a parallel reduction in claims for unemployment compensation.” 

School testing program; job placements at Pillsbury and R.C. Co.’s; aptitude 
testing program; New Albany Industrial Foundation; $88,000 subscribed by 
people and business establishments; average weekly earnings in manufactur- 
ing: Clark, 97 plus; Floyd, 75 plus; Wash, 72 plus; Harrison, 71 plus; Cranford, 
46 plus ; closing of defense industries cost $15 million in earnings. 


Senator Harrxe. Mr. Charles Whobrey, president, Vanderburgh, 
Posey, Warrick County AFL-CIO Central Labor Council. 
Good morning, Mr. Whobrey. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES WHOBREY, PRESIDENT, AFL-CIO 
CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL 


Mr. Wuopsrey. Good morning, Senator. My name is Charles Who- 
brey. I live at 745 East Riverside Drive in Evansville. I am presi- 
dent of the Vanderburgh, Posey, and Warrick County AFL-CIO 
Central Labor Council and vice president of CWA local 5790 at 
Western Electric Co. The following is my statement: 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF CHARLES WHOBREY, PRESIDENT, VANDERBURGH, POSEY, 
Warrick County AFL-CIO CEentTRAL Lazpor CouNcIL 


My name is Charles Whobrey. I live at 745 East Riverside Drive in Evans- 
ville. I am president of the Vanderburgh, Posey, and Warrick County AFL- 
CIO Central Labor Council and vice president of CWA Local 5790 at Western 
Electric Co. 

We in labor appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee. We 
consider it heartening that the U.S. Senate recognizes that unemployment is 
a major threat. We feel the problem is of national magnitude. It is alto- 
gether fitting and proper that the Senate investigate and legislate if necessary. 

We disagree with those who would ridicule these hearings as an attempt 
by the Federal Government to impose its authority upon our community. 

It is the belief of organized labor in this area that unemployment is the 
major problem facing the community. Latest figures show almost 8 percent 
of the employable people unable to find jobs. This does not reflect those work- 
ing short workweeks. 

If this were just a local condition it would not last long. People could 
and would find jobs in neighboring communities. But with the State average 
now 4 percent against a national average of 4.7 percent, the chance of success 
in gaining employment elsewhere is rather slim. 

One of the major reasons for our present condition is the loss of industrial 
plants. Since 1954 we have lost thousands of industrial jobs due to relocation 
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of plants. We have problems in this community. But we strongly believe in 
self-help. The AFL-CIO council is part of the Evansville’s Future Foundation, 
organized to attract new industry. I am a member of the board of directors. 
We have contributed our time and money. 


FAMILY HARDSHIPS 


We know first hand of the hardship unemployment has caused the families of 
citizens of this community. Hardest hit are those with large families, the 
“older” workers from age 45 on up, the handicapped, Negroes, and other minori- 
ties. Discrimination is a problem at any time. It is far worse during periods 
of unemployment. 

Besides the tragic human cost of unemployment, spelled out in broken homes, 
undernourished children, and despair for the aged, unemployment is also ex- 
pensive for the taxpayers. A major portion of your local tax dollar is spent 
to partially sustain our fellow citizens who are unable to find jobs to support 
their families. The cost of this relief load will be discussed by township trust- 
ees. The problem of minority groups will be covered by other representatives 
far more familiar with the problem than I. 

But as to the self-help referred to earlier—the important consideration is 
to solve the problem of unemployment—and there is a limit to what a local 
community can do to meet a problem of this magnitude. We do not want to 
depend entirely upon the Federal Government to solve our problem. But it 
seems to us that Federal aid is necessary to provide the facilities needed to at- 
tract new industry, unless we are to place too heavy a burden on local tax- 
payers. 

FEDERAL AID NEEDED 


Federal aid is needed, not for humanitarian reasons alone. The creation 
of suitable employment for displaced workers can add billions of dollars to our 
national output while eliminating the vast social costs of sustaining thousands 
in idleness. 

The answer to this problem, we feel, was provided in the area redevelopment 
bill originally submitted by our own Eighth district Congressman Winfield K. 
Denton in 1956. A similar bill was strongly supported by Indiana Senator R. 
Vance Hartke this year and passed March 24. We are also grateful to Senator 
John Sherman Cooper, of Kentucky, for his support of this bill. Unfortunately, 
it is now locked up in the House Rules Committee, temporarily, we hope. 

The area redevelopment bill provides for Federal grants and loans to help 
promote industrial development in chronically distressed areas, by modernizing 
community facilities. The experts tell us we need to expand our water and 
sewage facilities to attract new industry. We need urban renewal projects 
badly. The area redevelopment bill will help do that job, without saddling 
too much of the cost on the local taxpayers. 

Federal aid has been accepted as a humanitarian method of aiding our neigh- 
bors in the underdeveloped nations of the free world. Organized labor histori- 
sally supports this because we believe it is morally right and economically sound. 
But this same principle of Federal aid should be applied to helping our own 
neighbors in this community. 

Some think the greatest danger to this Nation is Government spending. We 
agree to the extent of eliminating waste of Government funds. But we feel 
a far greater threat to our security is the destruction of the pride and self- 
confidence of the working men and women of this Nation when they are unable 
to find gainful employment and support their families. We say that restoring 
this and other similar areas to happy, prosperous communities is the best in- 
vestment in the future of this Nation that could possibly be made. 

We feel it is unfortunate that some opponents of Federal aid to distressed 
areas are those who feel unemployment is good. They contend it “keeps labor 
in its place” by having a good supply of willing workers looking for jobs. This 
is a shortsighted point of view and one which could not be publicly defended. 

Federal aid is also needed to help carry out the objectives of our unemploy- 
ment-insurance law. The amount of benefits paid and the duration of bene- 
fits are both inadequate. Federal minimum standards, it seems to us, are the 
only hope of making the necessary improvements. Walter Hayden, secretary 
of the AFL-CIO Council, will speak more fully to this point later and submit 
a statement. 
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We have had a lot of talk in the past 5 years about Government contracts. 
With all the billions being spent on defense programs, it just doesn’t make 
sense that a “distressed area” such as Evansville would be bypassed. Any leg- 
islation that Congress might pass, as a result of these hearings, should place 


great emphasis upon channeling Government contracts to chronically distressed 
areas. 


This would be the greatest possibility for immediate help for this and similar 
areas * * * during the period while community facilities are being modernized 
to attract new industry. The committee should perform a real service if it 


would get all the facts on why defense contracts have not been awarded to this 
community. 


We want to again thank the committee for the opportunity to express our 
views and for your interest and past performance in alleviating the suffering of 
the unemployed, and encouraging communities to regain their economic health 


and stability. 

Senator Harrxe. Mr. Whobrey, in regard to the statement about 
the defense contracts, the suggestion by Congressman Denton cer- 
tainly has very good merit, and we are following through on that. 

Mr. Wuoprey. Thank you, Senator. Of course, that is my pre- 
pared statement, but I have some statements that I would like to 
make that I think it is a matter of record, and I haven’t heard any- 
body who would argue the fact that Evansville and the area has a 
good record on national contracts, or you might say, war contracts, 
during periods of national emergency, like during World War II. 
While I wasn’t here, I, like you and a few other million of us were 
out seeing about dictators, they had an aircraft factory and I under- 
stand the per unit cost was very favorable, if not lower than at Farm- 
ingdale, N.Y., a principal place of manufacturers. It is also my 
understanding that the record of our shipyard was fine. Certainly 
there were few shipbuilders in this community when the war started, 
but they developed an outstanding record of building crafts here. 
This, I think, is a credit to our community; it’s a credit to labor. 

Senator Harrxe. I understand you have some witnesses that you 
would like to call. 

Mr. Wuoprrey. At this time I would like to call on the secretary of 
the labor council, Walter Hayden, who will emphasize some of the 
points we would like to stress relative to unemployment insurance. 

Senator Harrxe. All right; go ahead, Mr. Hayden. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER HAYDEN, SECRETARY, CENTRAL LABOR 
COUNCIL, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Mr. Haypen. Thank you, Senator. I hate to argue with my illus- 
trious president, but I think it would have been more fitting to hear 
from the unemployed first, but, since I’m here, I will go ahead. 

I am secretary of the central labor council and I feel I am quali- 
fied to speak on the subject of unemployment insurance due to the 
fact I was a member of the State legislature in 1945. I served as a 
lobbyist for the State CIO in 1949, 1951, 1953, and 1955 sessions, and 
in the 1959 session as a representative of the American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Employees. I have a pretty lengthy 
statement. In the interest of time, I will boil it down. 

Senator Hartke. All right, the statement will be made a part of 
the record and you will summarize portions of the statement. 

Mr. Haypen. That’s right. Believe me, instead of three pages, I 
could have very easily had five or six to tell what’s wrong with the 
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Indiana law. It’s very inadequate and has lost sight of the original 
objectives of the unemployment-insurance law. These objectives 
were to meet the minimum needs of the unemployed worker and his 
family and to maintain purchasing power. We feel as a result of 
some of the power blocks in the legislature, and certainly not organ- 
ized labor, by the way, this unemployment-insurance law has deteri- 
orated to where it is no longer carrying out its original objective. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


I know you Senators are familiar with the law, but I think it 
would be well to spend a minute on how the law came into being. 
The Social Security Act was passed in 1935 and part of that was 
unemployment insurance. There were a number of Federal standards 
set up in the Federal law, and the States who met these standards 
by passing acceptable unemployment insurance laws received certain 
tax benefits. In other words, if a State did not pass acceptable unem- 
ployment-insurance laws, all of the employers would pay a tax of 
3 percent. If they did pass an acceptable law, as Indiana did and 
all the rest of the States, they would only pay three-tenths of 1 per- 
cent to the Federal Government, and their taxes would be reduced 
according to State law. And in this State it means employers, in- 
stead of paying 3 percent as they would if we had no law, they pay 
a total in some cases of only four-tenths of 1 percent by having a 
State unemployment-insurance law, so this was good for employers 
to pass an unemployment-insurance law. The purpose of this re- 
duced tax for employers was supposedly to stabilize employment, but 
whether it’s done that or not is questionable, in light of the unem- 
ployment that we have, but this gimmick has actually encouraged 
employers to fight any improvement in benefits and unemployment 
insurance in the legislature because this would interfere with their 
bargain-basement tax rate, and to take advantage of very convenient 
penalties in the law on the part of some selfish employers to deprive 
workers of unemployment benefits because this helped save them 
money. As a result, in 1936, when the law was passed, it provided 
the worker out of a job would receive 52 percent out of his wages when 
out of work. Today in 1959, after 23 years of supposedly powerful 
labor movement in the legislature, the worker out of a job today gets 
37 percent of his wages. We say this is regrettable, and how has this 
shameful decline taken place? Unfortunately there has been a coali- 
tion in the legislature of selfish employers led by the Indiana Chamber 
of Commerce and many legislators in rural areas where they are 
disproportionately represented in the general assembly. 

I can remember in 1945 hearing a riproaring speech by Carl Mullen, 
who many remember—he was president of the AFL at that time. 
Mr. Mullen was appealing to the legislature to raise unemployment 
insurance. He said that this was their last chance as far as the AFL 
was concerned, that if the legislature didn’t raise benefits, they were 
going to Washington. This was in 1945 and the legislature responded 
by raising benefits to the munificent sum of $2 on the week when at 
that time, according to the one-half of wages yardstick, it should be 
$25. In addition to benefits, our law is also unfair to the unemployed 
worker in that the only benefits is a maximum of 26 weeks and this 
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was only raised in the last session of the legislature from 20 to 26 
weeks. We feel this is inadequate, that the benefits should be paid 
for at least 39 weeks and even longer in distressed areas such as 
Evansville. In addition, the duration of benefits in this State is 
based on past earnings and, as a result, the unemployed worker who 
often needs benefits the most will receive them the fewest number 
of weeks. For example, if a man was sick and only made $2,000, 
instead of getting $36 a week for 26 weeks, according to our law, he 
would only receive $36 for 14 weeks when he needed more than average. 


LIMITED COVERAGE 


Another serious defect is in the limited coverage. The largest group 
of workers outside this protection of the law is a group I happen to 
represent, of the State, county and municipal employees. These peo- 
ple work for the State, county and city and are truly displaced 
workers because when they are laid off by change of administration 
they do not receive unemployment benefits as other people do, and 
we will have some people in that displaced person category in Evans- 
ville within the next month. Fortunately, some of these people laid 
off, if they work for the waterworks, will get unemployment benefits 
because in the last session of the legislature they did include em- 
ployees of municipally owned public utilities, but we feel that the 
only real hope for making improvements in this field as in the other 
is through Federal standards, Federal minimum standards for un- 
employment insurance. Congress showed in 1954 how to do this 
because we had been trying since at least 1939 to cover four or more 
employees instead of eight or more as the law was originally. I was 
just discussing with Congressman Denton in the hall who was in the 
legislature during this time, and one of the biggest issues in 1939 
was on the question of trying to cover employers with four or more 
instead of eight or more employees, and the attempt failed, by the 
way, and it wasn’t until 1955 that this was accomplished by a very 
simple method. 

Congress added another standard to the law in 1954, which said 
that employers with four or more employees would have to be covered 
by the law, and we saw a remarkable thing take place because the 
Indiana Chamber of Commerce who had led the fight against four 
or more decided this was a very good idea and they championed the 
cause in the 1955 legislature and we got four or more employees for 
one reason, because if they hadn’t, the employers would not have en- 
joyed the bargain basement tax rate. So we say the same principle 
should apply to Federal standards with regard to decent benefits, 
that no State should be permitted to pay benefits less than one-half of 
the individual’s wage, no State should be able to nay less than 39 
weeks, and no State should be permitted to leave large groups of 
people, such as city, county, and municipal workers, outside the 
coverage. We hate to admit the legislature in the State of Indiana 
will not carry out its responsibility but on the record there is no other 
admission tomake. Therefore, we are asking Congress, and have been 
for the last 4 years, to pass Federal minimum standards for unem- 
ployment insurance. The chairman of your committee, Senator 
McCarthy, was one of the leaders, also Senator Kennedy. We 
earnestly solicit your support. There is a lot of talk about rocking- 
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chair money. This is a phrase, but we have to understand this is 
social insurance which is paid for by the worker as a consumer. The 
consumer pays the cost of unemployment insurance o as you pay 
any other cost because the employer passes it on to him. If a man 
would come into the office of a businessman and tell him, I’m going to 
save you money by showing you how you can cut down and eliminate 
some of your fire insurance, the businessman would probably throw 
him out of his office. Yet, a large group of employers, the Indiana 
Chamber of Commerce, does every ything they can to chisel away on this 
insurance against depression and they “claim to be a representative of 
the businessman. 

We think we should review this unemployment insurance law on 
the terms of its original objectives in maintaining purchasing power 
and providing for the minimum needs of a wor ker out of a job. We 
are sorry that that can’t be done with our State laws. We are asking 
your assistance from the Federal Government to have minimum decent 
standards for unemployment insurance. 

Thank you. 


Senator Harrxe. Thank you, Walter, for that very fine statement. 
It certainly covered a lot of the facts. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Hayden follows :) 


STATEMENT BY WALTER HAYDEN, SECRETARY, VANDERBURGH, POSEY, AND WAR- 
RIcK County AFL-CIO CounNcIL 


My name is Walter Hayden, I live at 3037 Oak Hill Road in Evansville. 

Unemployment insurance was intended to be our main cushion against depres- 
sion. It is obvious to anyone who will objectively study the facts, that a major 
overhaul of the system is necessary if it is to accomplish its original objectives 
of meeting the minimum needs of the worker and his family out of a job and to 
maintain purchasing power. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


First, a few facts about unemployment insurance. It is part of the basic 
Social Security Act passed in 1935. Our unemployment insurance system is 
largely a collection of State-administered plans, over which the Federal Govern- 
ment exercises partial controls. The Federal statute sets 36 minimum standards 
which the States must meet. 

States were persuaded to adopt unemployment insurance laws by force of Fed- 
eral law. If States do not have approved programs, the Federal Government 
levies a 3 percent tax on employer payrolls. If they do, the Federal tax is only 
one-tenth of this amount or three-tenths of 1 percent of payrolls. Therefore, the 
full Federal tax can be avoided only if the State operates its own approved un- 
employment insurance system. All States now do, for obvious reasons. 

Most States also have a gimmick—supposedly to encourage stabilization of 
employment—under which the tax paid by employers goes down from 2.7 percent 
to as low as one-tenth of 1 percent. Whether this has encouraged stabilization 
of employment is problematical. But it has clearly put selfish employers on the 
side of opponents to any program to improve unemployment insurance, since 
higher benefits jeopardizes the bargain-basement tax rate they have acquired. 


INCREASED BENEFITS NEEDED 


Let’s take a look at what has happened to unemployment insurance in Indi- 
ana since the law was passed in 1936. Originally, the Indiana worker out of a 
job received about one-half of his average wages—52 percent, to be exact. The 
maximum benefit in 1936, $15 a week, was 57.6 percent of the $26 average weekly 
wage. 

Since then, the maximum benefit has been raised from $15 to $36 a week. But 
the worker out of a job in 1959, earning the average in manufacturing, about $98 
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a week, now gets only about 37 percent of his weekly wage, compared to 52 
percent in 1936. 

How has this shameful decline taken place, during a period when the legisla- 
tive power of organized labor was supposedly on the upgrade? It was done by 
a coalition of selfish employers attempting to keep their unreasonably luw un- 
employment insurance taxes—and many legislators from rural areas—dispro- 
portionately represented in the general assembly. 

Organized labor has given up long ago, as far as repairing the damage done 
to our unemployment insurance law in the Indiana Legislature. I can remem- 
ber serving in the Indiana Legislature in 1945. Indiana AFL President Carl 
Mullen made a rip-roaring speech at a hearing on unemployment insuranee. He 
said the AFL was going to give the Indiana Legislature one more chance to im- 
prove the law. If it failed, there would be no recourse but to go to Washington. 
The legislature responded by raising the maximum benefits from $18 to $20, when 
at least $25 was needed to maintain the original one-half-of-wages yardstick. 

Besides the inadequate maximum benefit, equally unfair to the worker out of 
a job is the far too short duration of benefits. The original 15 weeks’ duration 
was only increased to 20 weeks in 1945 and this year to a maximum of 26 weeks. 
AFL-CIO feels this is still inadequate and that the worker out of a job should 
get benefits for 39 weeks in normal conditions and with supplemental henefits in 
distressed areas such as Evansville. 

In addition, duration of benefits is based upon past earnings. As a result, in 
most cases, the worker who needs benefits the most, gets the fewest number of 
weeks. For example, if he was sick part of the year and only made $2,000 and 
was then laid off, he would get the maximum $36 benefit for about 14 weeks, 
instead of 26. 

Another defect is the limited coverage. Large numbers of workers are outside 
the protection of the law when laid off. The biggest single group is public em- 
ployees, working for the State, county, and municipal government. These peo- 
ple working for the State, county, and city units are truly displaced persons, 
when a change of administration takes place under the spoils system. We will 
have some of these displaced persons in this community next month. 

If they are lucky enough to work for the waterworks department or the sew- 
age disposal plant they are eligible to receive some unemployment benefits. A 
step in the right direction was taken in the last legislature to cover employees 
of municipally owned public utilities. Another large group of workers un- 
protected when unemployed are those with firms with less than four employees. 

The same tax incentive to stabilize employment to get lower rates by employ- 
ers has also encouraged some selfish employers to go out of their way to deprive 
employees of their benefits. This is made possible by very convenient penalty 
clauses in our Indiana law, which makes it easy for shortsighted employers to 
deprive workers of unemployment benefits. 


FEDERAL STANDARDS 


How can the Federal Government help this situation? By adding some badly 
needed Federal standards to the 36 already in existence. The 1954 Congress 
showed the way by adding the requirement that State laws must cover firms 
with four or more employees. I recall very well the long fight in the Indiana 
Legislature to reach this goal. One of the biggest battles in the 1939 session 
was over this four-or-more requirement. The battle was finally lost, and it con- 
tinued until 1955. Victory was easily attained by the 1954 Congress. It simply 
added the standard to the Federal act that firms with four or more must be 
covered. States that did not would lose the tax advantage to employers. The 
1955 legislature, with the Indiana Chamber of Commerce, a former opponent, 
now in the lead, fell all over itself to cover employees in firms hiring four or 
more people. 

Federal standards are needed to guarantee the worker out of a job through 
no fault of his own, at least one-half of his average weekly wage, for 39 weeks, 
if necessary, without penalizing those unfortunate enough to be off during his 
base period. And in spite of the limited victory last year in the Indiana Legis- 
lature in covering some city employees, we are convinced the only practical 
method for covering governmental employees and those with smaller firms, is 
through the Federal standard route. 

Unfortunately, the Indiana Chamber of Commerce, which speaks for em- 
ployers in the State capitol, is convinced its main mission is to chisel on un- 
employment insurance to maintain the bargain-basement tax rate enjoyed by 
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Indiana employers. If someone advised an employer to save money by cutting 
down on his fire or burglary insurance, he would be thrown out of the office. 
But an organization can concentrate on endangering our insurance against de- 
pression and be considered a genius by some. 

We need to review our unemployment insurance, not through statistical 
charts, but by the yardstick used when the law was passed, benefits high enough 
to meet the minimum needs of the worker and his family when out of a job, and 
to maintain purchasing power and help prevent depression. 

Obviously, a maximum benefit of $36 a week for a worker earning almost 
$100 would hardly get the worker with a family past the grocer, much less meet 
his minimum needs regarding housing, clothing, insurance, and so forth. We 
do not expect this worker to be able to buy a television set on unemployment 
insurance benefits. But he should be able to keep the finance company from 
hauling it away when laid off. 

A lot of educational work is needed to show the average citizen that unemploy- 
ment insurance is not “rocking chair’ money and a handout for the worker out 
of a job. This is social insurance which the worker as a consumer pays for, 
since the employer simply passes the cost to his product. Paying decent unem- 
ployment benefits not only helps take care of that worker and his family, but it 
helps him keep his self-respect and dignity and stay off the relief rolls—and 
that is good for the taxpayers. 

By maintaining purchasing power, unemployment insurance is good for 
everyone, because it helps prevent the most shameful waste of human beings and 
the taxpayer’s money—a recession, or depression. 

Our experience in the Indiana General Assembly convinces me that the Indiana 
law is hopelessly out of date with regard to meeting its original objectives of 
meeting the minimum needs of the unemployed and helping to maintain pur- 
chasing power to prevent recessions and depressions. We are convinced that 
only through Federal standards can these original objectives be regained. 

You are familiar with legislation in the U.S. Senate to provide these Federal 
standards, led by your Chairman Senator McCarthy and Senator John Kennedy. 
We earnestly solicit your support in helping pass this badly needed legislation 
in the next Congress. 


Mr. Wuoprrey. At this time I would like to call on Jim Clemons, 


who is president of Evansville Building Trades Council for this 
area, to give us a statement. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES CLEMONS, PRESIDENT, EVANSVILLE 
BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL 


Mr. Ciemons. My name is James Clemons. I am business repre- 
sentative for the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Builders 
and I am president of the Evansville Building Trades Council. I 
think the unemployment situation that Walter just outlined leaves 
me very little to state here except in the building construction, the 
following is my statement: 


BUILDING TRADE HURT 


In the past 2 years, unempioyment has reached in the building 
and construction business approximately 50 percent, although some 
of the crafts are not in this desperate situation. We find that some 
of the members in our organization have been forced to leave their 
homes to seek employment elsewhere due to the fact that we have lost 
Government contracts. It decreased in building and we have a nu- 
merous number of skilled craftsmen, there is no place to put them, so 
they have to leave or they have exhausted their unemployment com- 
pensation and some are on relief. We firmly believe that the loss of 
Government contracts plus the increase or buildup of skilled crafts 
has resulted in this very serious problem of unemployment in Evans- 
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ville. One solution of this problem could be an increase in building 
and construction in and around Evansville plus improvements of road 
construction. 

Senator Harrxe. You mean to say there is 50 percent unemploy- 
ment in the building trade? 

Mr. Ciemons. In the building trade there is approximately 50 
percent unemployment in the past 2 years. That doesn’t mean in all 
trades. I would say 5,000 construction workers. 

Senator Harrxe. What happens to these pepole that are unem- 
ployed? 

Mr. Ciemons. A lot of them are sitting around the halls, waiting 
for calls to come in for work, which we haven’t had in the past 2 
years, as far as construction w ork, 

Senator Harrxe. Is there anything you feel that is not being done 
locally, Statewide, or nationally that ‘should be done? 

Mr. Criemons. I think it would probably hinge on a national prob- 
lem. I don’t know about State. There has been a definite decrease 
in building in and around the vicinity of Evansville, which leaves 
you with a ‘bunch of people with no work. 

Senator Harrke. Thank you for the statement and for coming in 
this morning. This is a very sad picture. What is the age level of 
the biggest bulk of those unemployed ¢ 

Mr. Cremons. I would say the bulk are 40 or over. 

(Letter from James Clemons, president Evansville Building Trades 
Council follows:) 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: The following is my statement regarding the unemployment 
problems in Indiana on behalf of the Evansville Building Trades Council. 


50 PERCENT UNEMPLOYMENT 


In the past 2 years unemployment has reached 50 percent or better. Al- 
though some of the crafts are not in this desperate situation we find that some 
of the members of our organization have been forced to leave their homes and 
families to seek employment elsewhere. 

We firmly believe that the loss of government contracts plus the increased 
buildup of skilled crafts has resulted in this very serious problem of unem- 
ployment in the Evansville area. 

One solution to this problem could be an increase in building and construc- 
tion in and around Evansville, plus civic improvements and road costruction. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES CLEMONS, 
President, Evansville Building Trades Council. 


Senator Harrxe. Mr. Whobrey, I'll go back to you again. These 
witnesses are being called by you. 

Mr. Wuopsrey. At this time I would like to call John Soucie, who 
is with the International Hod Carriers, Building and Common Labor- 
ers Union of America, who I understand has a tight schedule today. 

Senator Harrxe. The statement of Mr. Soucie will be made a part 
of the record at this point. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN G. SOUCIE, PRESIDENT, BUILDING AND CON- 
STRUCTION LABORERS UNION, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Mr. Souci. Senator Hartke and Senator Cooper from Kentucky, 
I wish to state my name is John Soucie. I live at 2701 Blackford 
Avenue, Evansville. I represent the International Hod Carriers, 
Building and Common Laborers Union of America, Local 561. 


DECLINE OF JOBS AND EARNINGS 


In 1957, we had a membership of 1,800 people. At the present time 
we have a membership of 800. That’s due to the lack of work in this 
area. In 1957 we had the Alcoa job in operation, which was an $80 
million construction job, and at the present time we have very little 
work going on in the area at all. I should say out of the 800 people 
we got, 400 of those people are working and 400 are walking the 
streets at the present time. The same people drawing from $2,500 to 
$4,000 in 1957, their earnings in the last 2 years has been from $600 
to $900 at the most. These people drew out all their unemploy- 
ment insurance and lot of them are on the relief rolls. <A lot of 
people say, “Well, your unemployment doesn’t show up too much 
in Evansville.” It’s due to the fact that people have used up their 
unemployment insurance and now they resort to relief. We've got 
another situation in regard to our older people. After a person 
becomes 40 years old, it seems nobody wants to hire him, so those people 
are on relief rolls and can’t get off. They have nowhere else to go. 
That’s in the western part of Kentucky as well as the southern part 
of Indiana. There could be some relief help-out in regard to our 
levee. 

FLOOD CONTROL NEEDED 


I think all of us are aware that the city of Evansville is in 
danger of this river. I think nothing has been done about the levee 
and I think something should be done as it would help out our people. 
I think all of you are acquainted that machinery has forgot those 
days and I think it’s very serious for Evansville to wait for that to 
reoccur again, and I think something should be done and we are offer- 
ing everything from our organization. If there is anything we can 
help out, let us know. 

Senator Harrke. I was rather disturbed when I received a copy of 
the local chamber of commerce bulletin. I was delighted for Hender- 
son when they got the industry there, but I saw that the reason they 
didn’t locate in Evansville was lack of a flood-free site here. This is 
the thing I have been telling the people in Evansville a long time. 
You can’t expect an industry to locate where there is danger of flood. 
If they had gone with me as I did this year in the Wabash River 
Valley around Peru and Loganport—those people want flood control, 
they haven’t forgotten last spring. I think maybe you're right. 

Mr. Sovcre. I think people in Evansville forget too easily. I know 
I haven’t forgotten. I lived up on the Pennsylv: inia hill at that time. 
: went to Evansville when we had to go over White River when there 

ras 8 inches of water over the tracks. We didn’t know how often 
that train was coming over that track, either. I think a lot of the 
others, if they think back a little, will realize they are in danger. For 
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instance, we had a plant that would have located here, I think, but 
they moved down to Mount Vernon on high ground—that’s the GE 
plant. I think other plants are thinking about moving there, so 
I think it’s about time Evansville started to think something about 
this. 

Senator Harrxke. I can well agree with you on the flood control. 


COMMUNITY SUPPORT REQUIRED 


I hope the people realize there is over a million dollars being appro- 
priated and unless there is a united community action, this money will 
eventually go back, and I will say this quite frankly, that if the people 
of Evansville don’t want this flood control money, if that is the atti- 
tude, then certainly there are other places in Indiana which need it 
desperately. I think this isa crying need, which I kept pushing when 
I was mayor, and I got funds at that time to help in the planning 
stage. We have a letter in our file from the retiring officer of the 
Corps of Engineers who said he had given up completely of ever 
having the hope that Evansville would ever have a united community 
approach, and he was delighted when we finally submitted a plan 
when I became mayor. He said it now appears there is a good chance 
that the city may go back to the old approach and would be disunited 
again. I hope that will not be true, and I share with you the belief 
that some of these people could go to work on the levee project. All 
they need to do is make up their minds what they want todo. There 
is no assurance the good God above is going to put the next flood off. 
It’s going to take years to complete the levee, no matter what happens, 
and I would like for some of you people to be working on the project. 

Mr. Soucm. I think the people in Evansville have forgotten about 
the 1937 flood when the water was up in their houses, in their back 

ards and in our hotel. I think they forgot that the lobby of the 
cCurdy Hotel was loaded with water and they loaded barges outside 
that hotel. I haven't. 

Mr. Cuartes Wuosreyr. Senator, I have James Alderson. He is 
61 years of age, former Servel employee but unemployed since 1957. 

Senator Harrxe. Mr. Alderson, will you state your name and just 
where you live? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES ALDERSON, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Mr. Axprrson. My name is James Alderson. I live right now at 
14 West Illinois in one room but I did stay with my sister, and my 
permanent address is 1421 East Sycamore. I worked at Servel for 
23 years. I thought I had it made until I got 65 but they busted us 
out. The last year I worked there I got beat out of 8 weeks’ vacation 
with pay, which I actually had earned, and the Supreme Court I see 
in the paper—and I got mention of it in my letter—didn’t seem to 
care. They didn’t review us at all, and I just work odd jobs here 
and there and fill in, but I worked for National Cylinder Gas. I’m 
drawing my last unemployment check today. I got that cut half in 
two for June, July, and August because I didn’t work January, 
February, and March. I didn’t say anything because they told me 
the rule was in because I was afraid they would take it all and I 
needed it, but now I’m going to wonder why they give me that penalty 
because I didn’t work and couldn’t get work. 
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OLDER WORKERS CAN’T FIND EMPLOYMENT 


I’m an able-bodied man; I would rather work than get unemploy- 
ment, but when you go any place now—I’ve even went to Vincennes— 
got a brother living there—and when you tell them you’re 61 years of 
age, regardless if you are able bodied, they seem to look at you and 
say, they don’t tell you but they just give you the smile that you ought 
to have better sense than to ask and they will tell you if you are over 
50, there’s no need talking, so I think they should bring the old-age 
pension down and give it to people where people won’t hire you. 
Now, they say they can’t allow discrimination, yet I tell the unem- 
ployed people the industries are discriminating against older people. 
They are—why? Because Eisenhower wants to play goif. He is 
not interested. 

REDUCE FOREIGN AID 


Another thing that really burned me up, and I think the U.S. Senate 
should tell him when this bill comes up—but I'll tell this first. As 
[ was driving down among the unemployed on Division Street right 
here in Evansville, I saw a middle-aged woman with two children 
going through the fruit throw-away there on Division and 10th 
Street—and then you pick up a paper and see where the President 
of the United States of America asks for $4 billion for foreign aid. 
That will burn American people up. And they ask you, what is it 
our business? I understand that you have done everything you could 
to get this flood control. Winfield K. Denton has done everything he 
can in Congress, but he is only one man. And we have had other 
people here who ask for unemployment, but as long as the chamber 
of commerce tries to tell industry what they are going to pay. One 
of the chamber of commerce men said when International Harvester 
left Evansville, it was the best thing that ever happened, and the 
fellow said why, and he said because that will level the wages off. As 
long as we got that attitude, they are not coming here. I’m telling 
this but I can’t tell why because I am not allowed to, but I know 
some of our defense work that was lost here was the factories that 
had high honors to start with, but they did so bad and one of their 
men said, “Jim, the Government is sitting down on us.” I sat there 
and grinned and listened to him. He said, “You must think every- 
thing I’m saying is a lie.” I thought, brother, if you could set on a 
Federal investigation and heard what I did and the things I heard, 
you wouldn’t wonder why your defense contract was taken, but I 
wasn’t allowed to tell it and I think it’s high time, even if he is Presi- 
dent of the United States, laying down politics, that the people of 
the world and the United States should tell President Eisenhower 
that we need that $4 billion instead of foreign aid. I think it’s high 
time we let him know we are as bad off as they are. I thank you. 


STATEMENT OF JAKE RUNDLES 


Mr. Runotes. My name is Jake Rundles. 

Senator Hartke. Where do you work? 

Mr. Ronotes. I’m not working. 

Senator Hartke. When is the last you have worked ? 
Mr. Runotes. Three weeks ago. 
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Senator Harrxe. How long have you been out of work otherwise ? 
Have you been working steadily through the years ? 

Mr. Runowegs. No, sir. 

Senator Harrke. Just tell us what your situation is. 

Mr. Runotes. Well, seems like our contractor has no work for us. 

Senator Harrxe. What is your trade? 

Mr. Runptes. Laborer—Local 561. Where is the jobs at we're 
supposed to be getting? We haven’t any. 


$700 A YEAR INCOME 


Senator Harrxe. Do you know approximately how much you have 
earned during the last year ? 

Mr. Runpues. You mean this year now ? 

Senator Harrke. Yes. 

Mr. Runptes. 1959—possibly about $700. 

Senator Harrxke. Do you have a family ? 

Mr. Runoues. My mother and I. 

Senator Harrke. You are supporting your mother? 

Mr. Runotes. That’s right. 

Senator Hartke. You have had $700 this year ? 

Mr. Runpies. Averaged about $700. 

Senator Harrxke. Are you willing to work ? 

Mr. Runotes. I’m willing to work if you got the work. 

Senator Harrke. How old are you? 

Mr. Runotes. Thirty-eight. 

Senator Harrkxe. Do you have anything further you would like to 
say? 9 

Mr. Runptxs. No, sir, but I would like to see some work come back 
in here, like to see something that we all get the work back. 

Senator Harrxe. The next “gentleman. 


STATEMENT OF MARION T. LEE 


Mr. Ler. My name is Marion T. Lee. I belong to John Soucies’ 
organization. I’m 57 years old. The working situation has been 
bad the last 2 years. In 1958 I made $1,300 and this year $1, 600. 
I’m a property owner here and I pay $90 on taxes, but I'm going to 
bring this up. This is going to hurt. There has been a lot of work 
here. We got these schoolhouses and street jobs and everything, and 
the worker, the employees, the fellow gets that is out of State. That 
should be property owners on all public buildings where they have to 
pay taxes. They should have the privilege of those jobs, and I think 
that is right. I think legislation should take that up, statewide, any- 
way. A man out of State should have no right to them. 

Senator Harrke. I can understand that. I feel very deeply about 
this for the people in Indiana. 

Mr. Ler. They are putting gaslines under my home. They fix 
streets and everything else, and who do you see—people from out of 
the State doing it. 

Senator Harrxe. How old are you? 

Mr. Ler. Fifty-seven. 

Senator Harrkxe. Are you a family man? 
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Mr. Ler. No, I’ve just got a wife. I own my own home. I’m not 
desperate. T can live. 

Senator Harrke. You don’t live very good on thirteen and sixteen 
hundred a year, though, do you? 

Mr. Lex. No, you don’t. 

Senator Harrke. All right, that’s all. Thank you. 

Mr. Ler. I think there ought to be legislation put through on that. 


STATEMENT OF HERMAN L. LONDON, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Mr. Lonpon. My name is Herman L. London. I belong to this 
labor union here in Evansville and this last year I earned sixteen 
hundred and a few dollars, and this year I'll beat that a little. I 
won't go $2,000. And in 1957 I earned $3,843. 

I’m willing and able to work. I work at anything from a threshing 
machine or up on a sawmill, river work or anything. I'll work any 
time I can get work and there just hasn’t been any employment for me 
to have. 

Senator Hartke. Do you havea family ? 

Mr. Lonpon. Just a wife. I’m renting here in Evansville. I own 
my own home at Velpen, Ind., and I feel that I am able and I know 
I’m willing to do work. 

Senator Harrkxr. You want to work, is that it? 

Mr. Lonpon. That’s correct. 

Senator Harrke. Does your wife work, sir? 

Mr. Anperson. Well, part-time. She babysits and stuff like that. 
She has worked as a pr actical nurse. She is keeping a little girl right 
now for $12 a week. 


Senator Harrxe. Thank you for coming here today. 


STATEMENT BY BERNIE RUSSELL 


Mr. Russeti. I’m Bernie Russell. I tell you my situation. I’ve 
been out of work for 2 years, little over 2 years, worked down at 
Bueyrus-Erie and they won’t take me back on account of my age. 

Senator Harrke. How old are you, sir? 

Mr. Russety. [ll soon be 51. I will be next Monday. 

Senator Hartke. Been out of work 2 years? 

Mr. Russeti. Right, and I tell you what the city done. I’m unem- 
ployed. I gota letter from the board of works last July about - 
situation, and they didn’t put in my line. Said if I didn’t have 
private contractor, they were going to get the city to do it and cai 
me, and I got a private contractor and had to put in a sewer and that 
cost me $300 because I had to do it. And that’s my situation, and if 
I don’t get work before long, the city is going to take my property for 
back taxes. 

Senator Harrkr. You own your property ? 

Mr. Russetu. That’s right. 

Senator Hartke. How many in your family ? 

Mr. Russert. Just my wife. ve got three children but they’re 
married. 

Senator Hartke. What have you lived on during these 2 years? 
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Mr. Russetu. Well, on unemployment and I have picked up odd 
jobs. I drew unemployment until last October. 
Senator Harrxe. All right, thank you. 


STATEMENT OF Q. B. HOLLOWELL, HENDERSON, KY. 


Senator Harrxe. What is your name? 

Mr. Hottowe tt. Q. B. Hollowell. I made, I guess, about $1,500 or 
$1,600 last year, but this year I ain’t made over $300. 

Senator Hartke. Married man? 

Mr. HotioweE tt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harrke. Have a family ? 

Mr. Hotiowetu. Just me and my wife. I had been taking care 
of my mother but she died. 

Senator Harrxe. Does your wife work ? 

Mr. Hotitowe... No, sir; she isn’t able. 

Senator Harrxe. What kind of work do you do? 

Mr. HottowEtt. Common laborer. John Soucie’s local. 

Senator Hartke. Been drawing unemployment checks ? 

Mr. Hotiowe tt. Not since last April. 

Senator Harrxe. Your unemployment has expired ? 

Mr. Hotitowet. That’s right. 

Senator Hartke. How do you live? 

Mr. Hotiowetx. Well, just on my own. I just eat a little bit and 
leave some. That’sall I can tell you. 

Senator Harrxe. You own your own home? 

Mr. Hotiowex t. I live in Henderson, Ky. Yes, sir; we just barely 
squeeze by. I turned loose all my insurance, so that’s one thing. 


Senator Hartke. You lost all your insurance. Do you goon relief! 
Mr. Hotiowe tt. No, sir. 

Senator Harrxe. Do you have your relatives help you some? 

Mr. Hottowewi. Nobody. 


Senator Harrxe. All right, thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD CLARK, OWENSBORO, KY. 


Mr. Crarx. My name is Edward Clark. I am a veteran of World 
War II. I live at Owensboro, Ky., belong to 561, Evansville, Hod- 
carriers, Common Laborers Union. I work in Owensboro and Evans- 
ville and, like Evansville, it’s very scarce. That’s why I work in this 
jurisdiction. It looks like the Senators and Governors besides look- 
ing at foreign aid and foreign countries, which I was overseas 4 
years, I seen people over there live better than people here today, and 
T would like to see Kentucky and Evansville, the whole State of Ken- 
tucky and the whole State of Indiana, go ahead like they did in World 
War IT so we could make better industries, better friends and better 
working conditions. My work has been pretty poor, about $1,600 
this year, squeezing by and pinching pennies like the rest. We just 
don’t have the work here. 

Senator Harrkxe. Are youa family man? 

Mr. Cuark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hartke. How many in your family ¢ 

Mr. Crarxk. I have two and my wife. 

Senator Harrxe. How old are your children ? 
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Mr. Crarx. One of them is in high school. This is her last year, 
and the other is 9 years old, and I would like to say this to Senator 
Cooper, I like to see you all get together and maybe we can get to- 
gether by the Senators joining hands and get work here in our other 
States. 

Senator Harrxe. How old are you, sir? 

Mr. Crark. Thirty-eight years old. 

Senator Harrxe. And you earned how much this past year? 

Mr. Crark. $1,600. 


CANNOT AFFORD SCHOOLING 


Senator Harrke. If you had a chance now to go to school or 
some place to learn a trade, would you be willing to do that? 

Mr. CuarK. Well, yes, sir, but I have a family to look after and 
schools is more political and you can’t get in them. I tried to get 
in some school. 

Senator Harrse. I’m not saying there is any now. If you had a 
chance where you could learn a skill and go ahead and support your 
family while you were doing that, would you do that ? 

Mr. CuarKk. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harrxe. In other words, you want to live decently? 

Mr. Crark. Yes, sir, I would like to live decent but it looks like the 
work here in this country is hurt worse than in the foreign countries. 
We're looking more over there than we are in our own country. 

Senator Harrke. Does it give you some concern to clothe your 
children for school ? 

Mr. Crark. Well, my wife is a good manager and I am, too. I don’t 
waste no money. She tries to make clothes for them and sometimes 
they are handed down and we work them over. 

Senator Harrxe. You have any insurance? 

Mr. Cuark. No, sir. 

Senator Harrre. And not ina position to buy any, are you? 

Mr. Crark. No, sir. 

Senator Harrxe. All right, thank you. 


STATEMENT OF ELMER RAGSDALE 


Mr. Ragspatz. I am Elmer Ragsdale. I happen to be one of the 
few fellows I noticed in the building today from Chrysler. I was 
there 24 years. I went in on final inspection and came out on final 
inspection. I have checked this town over pretty closely for employ- 
ment. I am 50 years old, married, own my home. The information 
they ask at the unemployment office is whether you are looking for a 
job. Ihave. They give me a sheet of paper on one occasion to check 
and bring back, which was brought back with no satisfactory results. 


AGE DISCRIMINATION 


You go into a place and ask for a job, 50 years of age, unless you 
are a skilled worker as a tool-and-die maker, you’re wasting your time 
and theirs because they absolutely will not hire you. As I say, I own 
my own home here, roots are pretty deep here. I did have a chance to 
go to St. Louis. In this group there is roughly 2,000 of us. Roughly 
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about 5,000 employed and of the 5,000, roughly about 50 percent 
went. Why we lost the shop in Evansville is questionable. Chrysler 
has the right to pull out, I understand, but with a little inducement 
here from our so-called civic leaders, perhaps politicians, and a few 
other people, I believe we could have kept Chrysler. At least, we 
got that rumor. 

Getting back to our present situation, it’s nearly impossible for a 
man 50 years old or older to go any place and get employment, even 
under normal conditions, of which you don’t have in Evansville. 

Senator Harrgr. Some of us did make quite an extensive effort. to 
keep Chrysler here and thought we could for a while and they moved, 
of course. This problem presents itself many times and it’s been 
suggested by some of the people in Washington that the thing to do 
if you have an area where you have unemployment is for the people 
who live there to go some place else, and, of course, you have presented 
today one of the reasons why people don’t. You have your roots here. 
Yours friends are here, you own your property. And you worked 
there for Chrysler how long? 

Mr. Racspate. Twenty- four years. I went in in October 1935, and 
completed my work with Chrysler on Labor Day of this year. 

Senator Harrxe. Have you been able to secure any work ? 

Mr. Ragspare. None whatsoever. Another thing I would like to 
question is your figures on unemployment. As I understand, when 
you are discontinued from your unemployment, you are no longer 
considered unemployed. Does that give a true figure of the people 
who are employed in any area? Your figure, 7.9 percent—that’s per- 
haps people eligible for unemployment but what about the people who 
can’t draw that are still unemployed and are not counted ? 

Senator Harrke. You areright on that. This is unfortunate. We 
are aware of that. It does leave a false impression and another false 
impression is what we call employment where a man doesn’t make 
enough to live on but still is not counted unemployed because he has 
some income. 

Mr. Raespare. Well, a person with a home, it will increasingly get 
more difficult for relief or help in any way because they will naturally 
bring that into the picture. At the present time I’m on my last claim, 
I think I have 10 or 12 more checks to draw and then I will be con- 
sidered employed. That isn’t true because I can’t find a job. 

Senator Harrxe. I understand your feeling, that unless you are an 
extremely highly trained individual, there are very few job 
opportunities. 

Mr. Raespate. There isn’t any because nearly every manufacturing 
concern you go into today has a surplus of people laid off themselves 
due to the steel strike and so forth. Generally speaking, your em- 
ployment which is based on a seniority setup, every employer has 
people laid off in the city of Evansville. They will be brought back 
before any new ones are employed. 

Senator Hartke. How many in your family? 

Mr. Racspate. Three. 

Senator Hartke. You, your wife, and one child ? 

Mr. Ragespate. Right. 

Senator Harrxe. How old is the child? 

Mr. Raespate. Eleven. 
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Senator Harrke. Is your wife working? 

Mr. Racgspate. No. During warwork, I think we made a favorable 
record. We were at Briggs at that time, of course Chrysler took it 
over. We have two large factories there. I was in the St. Louis fac- 
tory. It is modern, but there’s also some use for the shop here. This 
shop here could be put to some use. I know you can’t force Chrysler 
into the situation but if there is a tax exemption allowed, I believe 
they will let the shop sit idle as long as they can. That’s not going to 
help our community. 

Senator Harrke. Thank you, Mr. Ragsdale. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW JOHNSON, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Mr. Jounson. My name is Andrew Johnson and I live at 733 Belle- 
meade Avenue. I am a member of Hodcarriers and Laborers Union 
561. I have been since the closing of Harvester. 

Senator Harrke. You worked at Harvester ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, I enjoyed 10 years of employment at Harvester. 
I worked as a shop clerk and quality control coordinator, making a 
salary of approximately around $4,100 a year. 

Senator Harrxe. Is that considered skilled or semiskilled labor? 

Mr. Jounson. It. was considered clerical. The bad feature con- 
cerning that—all of us know that Harvester had a nondiscriminatory 
policy and I was very able to execute whatever ability that I had with 
Harvester. Leaving Harvester, they instructed us to register with 
the unemployment office so, naturally, for the work that I have done 
for 10 years, that caused me to register in the clerical section. ‘They 
were never able to find an employer that would hire me under the 
qualifications that I enjoyed at Harvester. I made several contacts 
on my own locally and throughout the State of Indiana. Some of 
the Government agencies, they were willing to hear your case but 
there was always a pending list for a person to go on who was to take 
tests, and after a period of time they would screen you and if they 
wanted you, they would hire you. Well, I waited approximately 
6 months for some one to call me. I never received a call, so the next 
thing I had to do was seek employment where there was employment, 
and that was leaving that which I knew how to do and taking a lesser 

task, which was labor. So I have been doing labor work since that 
time. Now, the first year working as a laborer, I made approxi- 

mately $3 800, 

Senator Harrxe. What year was that? 

Mr. Jounson. That was 1957, and in the year 1958, I made $995. 
Now this year it will not reach that amount due to the fact that there 
has not been employment. At the peak of employment for construc- 
tion at Alcoa, we made a great deal of money and we managed to 
exist. Now the reason why I say exist is this—because construction 
began to fall off, so a construction worker had made a good salary, 
naturally, if he had placed anything in a nest egg, he had to spend 
that in order to continue to live, so now we have come to this year 
and, as it was stated here, approximately half of our membership is 
loafing. Now these men that are loafing are hard hit due to the fact 
they have not made enough money to enjoy a decent or the maximum 
compensation. benefit. Now the average one of us that appear here 
today, we are eligible now for between $10 to $20 compensation. 
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Why? Because we have not worked in any periods that would be 
high enough to be eligible for the $33 or the increase to $36. Now 
I’m speaking for myself. I have only had a high period enough to 
draw $14, and talking to men at the labor hall, there are those that 
are drawing from $10 to $20. Most of us, the maximum now is $24. 
There is no way possible for us to continue to live off of this. Now 
I think, as it was stated earlier here, that the insurance benefits, the 
social security benefits, if there was a readjustment in it that it would 
benefit each and everyone of us much better than what we are re- 
ceiving at present. Now you take our next quarter will be a low 
quarter. For some, they will not have any eligibility. Now you take 
also that most of us will not be eligible for a new claim until July or 
September, so what can we do between now and that time? Now, 
also, I want to back up—the point came a few minutes ago and I 
missed it—but, wns we are hard hit for employment. Govern- 
ment contracts would help in this area, and I was amazed to under- 
stand when you stated there was a million dollars that Evansville 
could use. 

Senator Harrxe. There is 400,000 now and there is 800,000 that’s 
in the budget for next year. 

Mr. Jounson. Oh, next year. Well, at any cost, that would take a 

eat deal of pressure off of us laboring men, and at the same time 
it would benefit Evansville, making Evansville suitable for industry. 

Senator Harrxe. Let me ask you this—you said some of the people 
wae loafing. What you meant by that was that they weren’t work- 
ing? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, that’s a figure of speech we use. Whenever 
we go to the hall, we consider ourselves loafing because we have to 
wait until we are called for. 

Senator Hartke. You just mean you don’t have a chance to work? 

Mr. Jounson. That’s it. 

Senator Hartke. How old are you, sir? 

Mr. Jounson. I’m 34 years old and the father of five. 

Senator Harrse. Five children ? 

Mr. Jounson. Right. 

Senator Hartke. How old are your children? 

Mr. Jormnson. Well, one is on his own now, he is 19; then we have 
another one 16, one 9, one 7, and one 5, and one 10 days old. 

Senator Hartke. When was that baby born ? 

Mr. Jounson. No, 13 days old—2 weeks ago tomorrow. 

Senator Hartke. My baby was born a week ago Saturday. 

Mr. Jounson. So it is a terrible situation and many of us will not 
be able to receive employment benefits. 

Senator Harrke. Do you have any insurance? 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, yes. Now, frankly, the average laboring man 
would be lost without their welfare benefits. 

Senator Harrke. I mean any life insurance? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

RACE DISCRIMINATION 


Senator Harrxe. Let me ask you this: Do you feel there was any 
discrimination against you as a person because of your race in se- 
curing clerical work? 
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Mr. Jounson. In certain areas, yes. 

Senator HartrxKe. Do you feel that is a handicap to you? 

Mr. Jounson. In certain areas, yes. 

Senator Harrke. I gather that you feel you are well qualified to do 
clerical work. 

Mr. Jounson. I am, due to the fact that I feel a company such as 
International Harvester would not have employed me for 10 years if I 
was not qualified. 

Senator Harrxe. And this, in effect, has reduced your standard of 
living or your way of life to a lower level ? 

Mr. Jounson. Right. 

Senator Hartke. And for yourself and your children? 

Mr. Jounson. Right. 

Senator Harrke. Do you know of other people who have similarly 
had to come down the ladder, so to speak. 

Mr. Jounson. Right. Well, you will find many on construction 
who have stepped down. I know many people who have stepped 
down and gone into hospital work, porter work and whatnot because 
of this type of condition. 

Senator Harrxe. All right, I want to thank you for the fine state- 
ment you gave here. 

The next witness is Dr. James Morlock. For the sake of the record, 
I would like to point out that Dr. Morlock is not only a close friend 
of mine but it was my pleasure to appoint him to the school board of 
the city of Evansville where he is doing an exceptional job but, more 
important than that, he was my college professor and took me under 
his wing when I was a freshman and has been one of my guiding 


lights and inspirations through my life. He has done some remark- 
able work in the community and has written a book on the city of 
Evansville, which is excellent. He has completed a study in regard to 
labor-management problems for the Evansville Future Foundation. 
I am very happy to have you with us this morning and would be 
glad to have any comments you want to make. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JAMES MORLOCK, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Dr. Mortock. I gave to Mr. Anderson two studies. Really, one 
was a study that was made basically by Professor Long at the college. 

Senator Harrxe. For the sake of the record you might identify 
him by his first name. 

Dr. Mortock. Prof. Dean Long, who is vice president of Evansville 
College. He made this at the request of the Department of Labor in 
connection with the problem of high school dropouts, that is, people 
who do not complete high school and who terminate their education 
at high school, and I don’t believe that I could very well take the time 
here to go over that, but that study is there and it’s summarized quite 
well. Professor Long is the one who basically handled that study 
and that’s quite a comprehensive study and it’s well planned in terms 
of what the Department of Labor asked to be done in respect to that 
problem of those who drop out of school, what happens to them, and 
the ones who feel that they can’t pursue their education any further. 
The other study that I brought along was done by the department of 
pupil personnel in connection with the public schools under the direc- 
tion of Dan W. Snepp. He each year supervises a study of the grad- 
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uating class of the high schools and follows up to see what’s happening 
in terms of how many go to college, how many are employed or un- 
employed, and all the different categories of things. ‘These two stud- 
ies dovetail pretty well because the study that Professor Long made 
dealt mainly with those who drop out and don’t finish; Mr. 
Snepp’s study concerns the ones who do graduate from high school. 
I have brought along the report that is just available this week for 
1959. ‘Those are the boys and girls who graduated last June and also 
of the one the year before of the same kind of study. I think in both 
cases there is a serious problem of unemployment and many high 
school youngsters feel that they don’t always find a place to work 
that’s parallel to what they are capable of doing. That is, they often 
have to do jobs for which there is little training required and for 
which the compensation is not good. In other words, job opportu- 
nities are not good. I believe that’s about all I have to say without 
going into detail on those studies, which would take a lot of time. 


SUMMARY OF REPORT ON HiegnH ScnHoot LEAVERS IN VANDERBURGH COUNTY, IND., 
1953-56 


(By Dean Long, vice president, Evansville College, Evansville, Ind., March 1, 
1958) 


Consultants: Dr. James EB. Morlock, head of Department of Sociology, Evans- 
ville College; and Prof. Claude H. Slusher, head of Department of Business 
and Economics, Evansville College 


PURPOSE, SCOPE AND METHOD 


This report is the result of a study conducted by Evansville College for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. The study was 
made to determine (1) the number of high school graduates who do not continue 
their formal education beyond high school; (2) the number of students who 
drop out of school before completion of the high school program; (3) the reasons 
for the termination of school studies for both of the above groups; and (4) the 
problems which young people have in making adjustments after leaving school. 

The scope of the study included all those who were graduated from high 
school in Vanderburgh County, Ind., for the years 1954, 1955, and 1956 and all 
the pupils in the same area who dropped out of school before completion of the 
12th grade for the school years of 1953-54, 1954-55, and 1955-56. 

The method employed in the study consisted of (1) a comprehensive school 
record card filled out for each student from school record data and personal in- 
formation arrange and precoded for tabulation; (2) interviews with a sub- 
stantial representative sample; and (3) comparisons derived from the school 
records and interviews. 

HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUTS 


Information from the records of the Evansville public schools and the two 
Catholic high schools, for the years indicated above, showed a total of 4,227 
students who did not continue their formal education beyond high school, plus 
those who dropped out of school before completion of the high school program. 

From a sample of 1,183 leavers direct personal interviews were made with 
698 of them to determine their work and unemployment experience since leaving 
school to 1957. The remaining 485 students in the sample had left the county, 
and interviews were obtained with their parents, relatives, or neighbors, mainly 
to find out why they had left the county. 

From the school records the surveyors found that a total of 993 or 19 percent 
of the students entering high school had left Vanderburgh County. 

There were 32 percent of the students who entered Vanderburgh County high 
schools during the years 1953-56 who dropped out before they graduated. The 
largest number of dropouts was at age 16 years for both male and female stu- 
dents. This may be explained by the law that permits a student to drop out of 
school and start working after his 16th birthday. 
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MORE FEMALES THAN MALES 


There were 54 percent of the females who dropped out before reaching age 17 
as compared to only 40 percent of the males. During each year in the study, the 
dropout percentages are declining for both sexes with the greatest decline for the 
males. Apparently the males are influenced more than the female dropouts by 
changes in business conditions in that the number of dropouts did not decrease 
as rapidly or as much for the females as for the males with the improvement of 
business in 1955 and 1956 over 1954. 


LOW 1Q’S 


Students with low IQ’s drop out in larger proportion than those with high IQ's. 
There were 56.6 percent of the males and 51.6 percent of the females that 
dropped out before they completed the 10th grade. More than four out of the 
five dropouts leave school before their senior year in high school. The low IQ’s 
of these students contributes to their difficulty in adjusting to school require- 
ments and is an important factor in a larger number of them giving “adverse 
school experience” as their reason for dropping out. It, no doubt, was a contrib- 
uting cause for the female dropouts to get married and the males dropping out at 
age 16 or to enter military service. There were two out of five of the males and 
more than half of the females who drop out of high school at age 16 or less. 
The greatest number of dropouts occur during the 10th and 11th years at ages 16 
and 17. There is a tendency for more of the males to drop out at age 16 in the 
10th year and more females to drop out at age 17 in the 11th year. Of the 250 
males dropping out at age 16, 173 withdrew because of ‘‘adverse school expe- 
rience” and 37 in order to work. 

The reasons giving by the interviewees for dropping out of school are different 
in many instances from the reasons according to the school records. For ex- 
ample, according to the school records, 48 dropouts gave work as a reason for 
dropping out but 67 when interviewed gave this as the reason. 

No doubt school officials were not always able to get the reason directly from 
the student upon withdrawal and depended upon indirect information. It is 
human nature for the students to give a reason which seems to be the most 
logical at the time and sometimes the real reason is suppressed. For example, 
there were 72 female interviewees who gave marriage as a reason for dropping 
out of school whose school records show that 51 dropped out for marriage. 

There were 30 male interviewees who gave the reason for dropping out of 
school as work, whose school records showed that 21 had adverse school expe- 
riences, 1 had adverse home circumstances, and 8 had other reasons, 

Some of these discrepancies may be accounted for by the person actually having 
combined reasons for leaving school and not remembering which one was given 
at the time of withdrawal. 

Adverse school experience is the predominant reason given for both male and 
female dropouts, constituting 47.7 percent of the total. More than one in five of 
the males dropped out to go to work and almost one in four females dropped out 
to get married. 

The large percent of dropouts occurring before their junior and senior years 
prevented them from taking as many of the vocational courses as the graduates. 
More than 95 percent of the graduates compared to 79 percent of the dropouts 
took one or more vocational courses. 

Occupations of the fathers of the graduates show 53.8 percent in industry. 
For the dropouts, the fathers show 59.1 percent in industry. As might be 
expected, the graduates have a higher percentage of the fathers in the profes- 
sional class. The graduates also have a higher percentage of their fathers in 
clerical and sales occupations. 

The occupation of the greater number of the mothers is, by far, that of house- 
wife. A larger percentage of the dropouts’ mothers work in industry and in 
service industries than do the mothers of the graduates. 


MARRIAGE AS A CAUSE 


Marriage was important in the lives of many school leavers in that 472 of the 
1,158 whose status was indicated were married and 11 widowed, divorced, or 
separated, leaving 570 single. The responsibilities of family life began early for 
a significant number. One-half of the married school leavers had children to 
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care for by July 1957. More than two-thirds had one child in the family, and 
one-fourth had two children. 

A larger proportion of the dropouts were married than the graduates. The 
dropout families were also more prolific than the graduate families. There were 
more than half of the male dropouts’ families who had children as compared to 
only one-third of the male graduate families. Two-thirds of the female drop- 
outs had children as compared to less than half of the female graduates. 

A larger percentage of the dropouts also came from families with the most 
children. Only 5.7 percent of the dropouts have no sisters or brothers compared 
to 13.9 percent of the graduates. At the other extreme, 44.8 percent of the drop- 
outs have four or more brothers and sisters as compared to 27.5 percent of the 
graduates. 

The single persons quite generally live with their immediate families with 345 
out of 367 reporting their status. However, there were 203 single school leavers 
who did not respond to this question. It is possible that part of their reluctance 
to answer grew out of unsatisfactory home conditions and it is doubtful whether 
the same proportion of this group of 203 live with their immediate families. 

At age 16 there are more females who drop out than males with the most 
important reason given as “marriage.” 


PARENTAL ATTITUDE 


A large number of parents did not encourage their children to take further 
schooling after being graduated from high school. Three out of five fell in 
this category. Where encouragement existed it was in favor of their sons in 
that 52.9 percent of the sons’ parents had the desire for them to acquire more 
education, whereas only 30.1 percent of the parents encouraged their daughters 
to get more schooling. There were a total of 624 parents who set at least a 
high school education as a minimum goal for their children. The assumption 
here is that all the parents of graduates had encouraged their children to finish 
high school, although in fact some of the children, no doubt, had little encour- 
agement. 

NEED FOR MORE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL COURSES 


Students were asked their opinions about how school could have been more 
useful. One-half of the graduates responding, thought the school should offer 
more industrial arts and commercial courses, while two-fifths of the dropouts 
offered the same suggestion. There were fewer graduates critical of the cur- 
riculum in general and of the teachers, Dissatisfaction with the curriculum 
and inability to get along with the teachers, no doubt contributed tu these drop- 
out students having an adverse school experience. Only 1 female dropout ven- 
tured the opinion that the schools should offer more foreign languages but 10 
or 61% percent of the graduates thought this desirable. 

There are marked proportional differences between the suggestions of the 
males and the females on how school could have been more useful. A large 
percentage of the males thought more industrial arts courses, more vocational 
counseling, better curriculum, and more mathematics and science were needed. 
The females led in suggesting more commercial courses, better teachers, and 
better classroom management. 

For the great majority of school leavers, no further training was taken. Only 
23.1 percent took training or was in training at the time of the survey. There 
were about the same proportion of females as males who took additional 
training. 

The dropout experience was considerably less than the graduates in that only 
11.1 percent took training or were in training. 

Graduates planning for training in the future represent 14.2 percent of those 
reporting. The proportion of males planning for future training is considerably 
larger than the females, in that it constitutes 19.9 percent of their total as com- 
pared to 8.2 percent for the females. Three out of four of the males with train- 
ing plans, plan to go to college, whereas only one-third of the females have 
college in their plans and another one-third planned to take commercial training. 

As already noted only 11.1 percent of dropouts who reported took additional 
training. The percentage of dropouts planning for future training was also 
small, representing 13.1 percent of the total. 

Graduates reporting with no additional training and no plans for future 
training constitute 71.7 percent of the total which is a somewhat lower per- 
centage than the 83% percent of dropouts who have no additional training or 
plans for future training. 
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More than one-third of the dropouts have IQ scores of less than 85, while only 
one-fourth of the graduates have these low scores. At the other extreme, 37.3 
percent of the graduates have IQ scores of 105 and above and only 14.2 percent 
of the dropouts have these high scores. The above differential would seem to 
indicate a rather high potential among the graduates who may not be making 
the best plans for their future consistent with their ability and that a much 
smaller potential ability exists among the dropouts. 

There is a very definite relation between the amount of schooling completed 
and the urge to take more training. There is also a positive correlation between 
the grade completed and the number making plans for future training by all 
school leavers. Future training plans are not as important for the females as 
for the males by a ratio of more than 3 to 2. 


OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE 


A few more of the graduates than the dropouts had determined the occupa- 
tion they wanted to follow in the future while they were in high school. The 
greatest difference in job aspirations are between the males and females. As 
between male dropouts and male graduates there were a higher proportion of 
the dropouts aspiring to become auto repairmen, common laborers and factory 
workers, and secretaries. As between the female dropouts and female grad- 
uates there were a higher proportion of dropouts aspiring to marriage, to be 
waitresses, and do factory work, while the graduates had a higher proportion 
aspiring to be saleswomen or beauticians, secretaries, or nurses and hospital 
workers. 

The results of the survey reveal limited occupational education and work 
experience for high school students who must make an adjustment in our 
economy. Their qualifications appear to be quite limited for meeting the de- 
mands for satisfactory performance by employers particularly when these 
youthful applicants will be competing with many persons who are better edu- 
cated and more experienced. 


DECLINING WORK OPPORTUNITIES 


The employment climate faced by the high school graduates not going to 
college and dropouts during the period was one of declining work opportunities 
reflected in a declining labor force resulting in increasing competition for jobs. 
The demand for labor fluctuated with the seasonal employment needs with 
major swings reflected in the changing markets for the products of the local 
automobile and refrigeration industries. 

What happened to many of these students is the information gleaned from 
the survey. The type of current occupations proved in many cases to be dif- 
ferent from the job aspiration of the student while in high school in that 
for the group of 568—214 or 37.7 percent were in occupations which were not 
the same. Only about two out of three students were doing the kind of work 
they had hoped to do. The females were less fortunate than the males since 
40.7 percent were in different occupations compared to 32.2 percent of the males. 

The dropouts fared better than the graduates in achieving their occupational 
objective, in that 73.5 percent were in the same jobs to which they had aspired, 
as compared to 69 percent of the graduates. In general the graduates aspire 
for jobs requiring more education and skills than the dropouts. It is possible 
that more of the graduates had their sights on jobs for which they could 
not qualify than did the dropouts. 

Though the employment outlook for the female dropouts appears somewhat 
better than the employment outlook for the male dropouts, there are limiting 
factors which, in the long run, would affect the females more adversely. The 
chances for advancement for the untrained, unskilled female are poor and re- 
stricted, limited largely to domestic service, low-paid clerical service, factory 
employment, and menial employment as waitresses. The principal alternative 
to this pattern of employment is that of marriage. 

The school leavers who had some employment during school years show higher 
IQ scores than those who had no employment. Of the 426 graduates, 312 
worked at some time during their school years. 

The most common occupation for both graduates and dropouts was salesclerks 
and eashiers, with 42.6 percent of the female graduates and 38 percent of the 
male graduates so occupied as compared to 25 percent each for the male and 
female dropouts. 
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Almost one-half or 48.9 percent of all school leavers had some vocational 
guidance while in school. The graduates made the most use of the guidance, 
in that 62.7 percent had guidance while only 27.2 percent of the dropouts re- 
ceived guidance. 

The classroom teacher was the most popular person sought for guidance, 
There were 59.1 percent of all graduates and 36.5 percent of all dropouts whe 
availed themselves of their classroom teacher’s services. 

The vocational guidance counselors were the next in importance with 19.5 
percent of the graduates using their services as compared to 33.8 percent of 
the dropouts. The greater use of the guidance counselors by the dropouts may 
be attributed to the problem cases which are usually sent to the counselors and 
are likely to be more prevalent among the dropouts. 

More of the males than the females believed their work experience while 
in school helped them to get jobs. There were 66.7 percent of the graduate 
males and 53 percent of the male dropouts in this category as compared to 
47.5 percent of the female graduates and 50.7 percent of the male dropouts. 

Apparently the earnings from work during high school helped more of the 
males than the females to finance their high school expenses in that only 44 
percent of the male graduates and 36.8 percent of the male dropouts said that 
the earnings did not help as compared to 53.7 percent of the female graduates 
and 49.3 percent of the female dropouts who believed the earnings were not 
a factor. 

While dropping out of school to go to work was not the primary reason for a 
large number of school leavers, it is interesting to note that 90 percent enter the 
labor force even though a few of these did not do so for over a year. The re- 
maining 10 percent entered the military service, married, or did not try to get 
work. 

The length of time which school leavers experienced before looking for a job 

yas very short for most of them. More than three out of four waited less than 
4 weeks. 

About one in seven dropouts took advantage of the time while they were look- 
ing for jobs to work on a short-time basis. About 414 out of 10 leavers secured 
jobs immediately upon looking for them. In general, the graduates secured 
jobs sooner than did the dropouts. There were 56.8 percent of the males and 
49.2 percent of the female graduates who did not have to wait for a job whereas 
39.6 percent of the male dropouts and 17.3 percent of the female dropouts did 
not have to wait for a job. The female dropouts took the longest time to find 
jobs, 55.8 securing positions within 4 weeks and 25 percent had to wait more than 
4 weeks to find a position. 

The first regular jobs held by school leavers were most frequent at 18 years 
of age when 54.5 percent found employment. Comparison of the graduate ages 
with the ages of the dropouts shows 74.9 percent of the graduates getting their 
first regular job at age 18. On the other hand, 40 percent of the dropouts got 
their first regular jobs at age 16 and 32.4 percent at age 17. 


DROPOUTS LESS SKILLED 


Most of the dropouts, regardless of the year of leaving school, were employed 
as common laborers and with employment as salesclerks, waitresses, and factory 
operatives in the order of numerical importance. For the graduates the largest 
number of occupations were typists, stenographers, and bookkeepers where 10 
times as many graduate females were employed as male. The female dropouts 
were ahead of the female graduates employed as waitresses almost 3 to 1. 

The type of last school job held by male graduates which were most popular 
were salesclerks, with 38.4 percent; common labor with 22.4 percent; and semi- 
skilled with 9.8 percent. The most popular school occupations of the females 
were salesclerks and cashiers, 46.9 percent ; typists and stenographers and book- 
keepers, 25.6 percent, and waitresses, 18.1 percent. 

Many school leavers continue with their first regular job in the same occupation 
as their last regular school job. Of those students whose first regular job was 
salesclerk, 81.4 percent of the female graduates, 71.7 percent of the male grad- 
uates, 31.2 percent of the female dropouts, and 87% percent of the male dropouts 
were employed in the same occupation as salesclerks and cashiers in their last 
school jobs. 

A fairly high percentage of the students on their first regular jobs as common 
laborers were employed as common laborers on their last school jobs with 76.2 
percent of the male dropouts, 80 percent of the female dropouts, 55.2 percent of 
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the male graduates, and 33.3 percent of the female graduates having this 
experience. 

In a comparison of the first regular jobs of school leavers with their present 
regular jobs in July 1957, it is shown that of those students presently occupied 
as salesclerks, 78.8 percent of the male graduates, 81.8 percent of the female 
graduates, 50 percent of the male dropouts, and 57.1 percent of the female drop- 
outs were in the same occupation for their first regular jobs. 

In the summer of 1957 there was a total of 207 school leavers consisting of 
180 females and 27 males who kept themselves out of the labor force. There 
were 84.4 percent of the females out of the labor force who gave as reasons that 
of being occupied full time in keeping house. There were 15 out of the 27 
males who gave military service as the reason for not being in the labor force. 

The employment status as of July 1957 of all the 698 school leavers in the sur- 
vey shows a total, 63 percent employed, 7.3 percent unemployed, and 29.7 percent 
out of the labor force. There were 287 males and 411 female school leavers. Of 
the males, 81.2 percent were employed, 9.4 percent were unemployed, and 9.4 
percent were out of the labor force. Fewer of the females are employed, in that 
only 50.4 percent fell in that category, a high percent of 43.8 percent were out of 
the labor force, and 5.8 percent were unemployed. Of the 287 males, 172 or 60 
percent were graduates. Of the 411 females, 252 or 61.3 percent were graduates. 

The family status of the male graduates employed in July 1957 shows 72 per- 
cent as being single, 27.4 percent married, and less than 1 percent widowed or 
divorced. A smaller percent of the females were single, being 63.6 percent and a 
larger percent were married with 35.8 percent. A large percent of the males 
out of the labor force were single with 88.9 percent in this category. For the 
married persons out of the labor force, the females constitute the largest number 
with 84.5 percent. Thus, fewer of the single women and of the married men are 
out of the labor force. Also, fewer of the single women and of the married men 
are unemployed. 

In reviewing the number of children of those employed that were married it 
appears that the male graduates and the male dropouts tend to have more 
children in their families than do the female graduates and female dropouts. 
There were 34 percent of the male employed graduates who have one or more 
children as compared to 10.2 percent of the female employed graduates, and 
60.7 percent of the employed male dropouts have more than one child, while 
only 34.8 percent of the employed female dropouts have one or more children. 
For the unemployed group, the female dropouts have the largest families with 
55.5 percent having one or more children. The same thing is true for the female 
dropouts out of the labor force, where 44.2 percent have one child, 20.8 percent 
have two, and 1.9 percent have three children. 

The employment status of school leavers tends to vary with their ages. Most 
of the employment for the graduates begins at age 19, where 22.9 percent of the 
males and 30.2 percent of the females were employed. Dropouts begin employ- 
ment at an earlier age of 16 and 17. The highest employment is at age 20. Here 
the male graduates employed constitutes 35.6 percent, the female graduates em- 
ployed constitute 38.8 percent, and the male dropouts, 34.2 percent. 

The summary of employment experience of school leavers between leaving 
school and July 1957, irrespective of present employment status, shows a 426 
total with 174 male and 252 female graduates and a 272 total of dropouts with 
113 males and 159 females. Of those in the labor force during this period, only 
one male graduate, three male dropouts, and three female dropouts never had 
a job, but were considered in the labor force because they were unemployed and 
seeking work. A high ratio of one out of five of the dropouts were never in the 
labor force. 

The total who have held regular jobs were 93.7 percent of the graduates and 
77.2 percent of the dropouts. The lowest percentage was among the female 
dropouts with 67.3 percent. 


DROPOUTS HAVE HIGHER JOB TURNOVER 


The turnover of dropouts on jobs was considerably higher than the turnover 
for the graduates. There were 31 percent of the dropouts who held three or 
more jobs with 2.4 percent of them holding six or more jobs, whereas only 19 
percent of the graduates held three or more jobs. The highest turnover was for 
the male dropouts where 39.8 percent held three or more jobs. 
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Of those employed continuously during this period, 232 were graduates and 48 
were dropouts which again reflects the insecure position of the dropouts in com- 
petition with the graduates. 

It is interesting to note that a larger percentage of the graduates drew un- 
employment compensation during the period than did the dropouts. Unemploy- 
ment compensation was paid to 25.9 percent of the graduates and only 224 
percent of the dropouts. 

The dropouts exceed the graduates who are now seeking work but who have 
had some past employment with 30 dropouts to 12 graduates. 

When a number of regular jobs held by school leavers is compared to the 
ages of school leavers those who are the oldest have more time to change jobs 
— therefore, have a higher percentage with more jobs than the younger school 
eavers. 

The school leavers with low IQ’s tend to have more jobs and are less secure 
in the positions they hold and school leavers with high IQ’s have fewer jobs and 
have the greatest stability on their jobs. 

Present regular jobs of employed school leavers in July 1957 show that the 
most common occupations for the males are factory operatives, 30.5 percent; 
common laborers, 18 percent; semiskilled occupations, 18 percent; and sales- 
clerks, 17.6 percent. Over half of the females, 51.7 percent were employed as 
typists, stenographers, and bookkeepers. 

The most important industries in which school leavers found employment, 
July 1957, were manufacturing with 34.6 percent, wholesale and retail with 32.7 
percent, service industries with 13.4 percent, and communications, transport, 
and public utilities with 8.6 percent employed. Almost half of the male em- 
ployees or 47.2 percent were employed in manufacturing. Another one-third or 
82.6 percent were employed in wholesale and retail trade. 

Almost a third or 32.8 percent of the females were employed in the wholesale 
and retail trades. One-fifth, 20.3 percent, were in manufacturing jobs. Another 
fifth or 21.7 percent were in the service industries, 13.1 percent were in communi- 
eations, transport, and public utilities and 10 percent in finance, insurance, and 
real estate. 

The work opportunities in these industries varied some during the 3-year 
period. Manufacturing, which employs more people than the other industries 
had a better year in 1955 than in 1954 and 1956. 

Since retail sales tend to fluctuate with the composite payroll of all industries, 
the opportunities for employment are fairly steady. 

It has been previously noted that there was a downtrend in the total labor 
force during this period. This is reflected in the percentage decrease of school 
leavers’ employment of both males and females in manufacturing, and of the 
males in construction and an increase in the percentage entering the service in- 
dustries ; and finance, insurance, and real estate. 

The employed school leavers in July 1957 secured their positions most fre 
quently through the influence or information gained from friends or relatives 
and by personal applications. About the same percentage of males, 39.9 percent 
applied in person as did 36.2 percent of the females. A larger percent of the 
males, 40.7 percent, than females, 24.2 percent relied upon friends and relatives 
to secure jobs. 

The reduction in factory employment forced more of the males and the females 
to find employment in the service and retail businesses. 

Whereas 52.9 percent of the male dropouts in 1953-54 and 66.7 percent of 
the 1954-55 dropouts were employed in manufacturing, only 37.5 percent found 
work in manufacturing in 1955-56. The opposite was true for the male drop- 
outs in wholesale and retail trade with 23.6 percent of the 1953-54 class and 
22 percent of the 1954—55 class employed as compared to 37.5 percent of the 
dropouts in 1955—56 finding employment here. 

The weekly wages of these dropouts with jobs in July 1957 have a wide 
range with 5 percent having weekly wages of over $90. 

The wages of the females are considerably lower than the wages for the 
males. Wages of from $20 to $29 per week were received by 44.5 percent of 
the females and only 5.3 percent of the males. 

The usual hours of work were 40 or more for the dropouts employed in July 
1957. Only 10.7 percent worked less than a 40-hour week. Although a 40-hour 
week is said to be standard there were 20.6 percent who worked between 40 
and 48 hours a week, and 20.6 percent worked more than 48 hours a week. 
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More than half, 52.1. percent of the dropouts, secured their present jobs 
without the loss of time after their last regular job. About one out of five 
or 22.5 percent waited 4 weeks or longer. Short-time jobs helped 1 in 10 of these 
dropouts to tide over the time between regular jobs. The males lost the least 
time between jobs. Two out of three male dropouts of 1954-55 and 1955-56 
lost no time as compared to two out of five of the female dropouts. 

A large number of the students employed in July 1957 had school jobs. There 
were 77.1 percent of the graduates and 57.9 percent of the dropouts with this 
past experience. The kinds of jobs held while in school varied little from jobs 
obtained after leaving school. The main exceptions were paper carriers and 
ushers representing 2.8 percent of the total while in school but only in an 
isolated case or two were these jobs continued after the student left school. 
However, individuals, frequently changed occupations. Of the 55 graduates 
now occupied as salesclerks, 46 had been employed while in school; 28 of 
these held salesclerk jobs, 6 were common laborers, 4 waitresses, 3 ushers or 
paper carriers, and the remainder held various jobs. For the 22 dropouts now 
in saleswork, only 10 had employment while in school. Only 33 of the 122 
students who were salesclerks, while in school are in sales work in July 1957. 
About the same thing took place with 76 students employed as waitresses while 
in school, only 5 are presently employed as waitresses. 

Only two dropouts are presently employed as typists, stenographers, and 
bookkeepers because most do not have the requisite skills. The graduates 
being better prepared have 37 percent of their number in these occupations. 
Almost one out of five had experience as typists, stenographers, and book- 
keepers while in high school. Almost half of the students now in saleswork 
had salesclerk experience while in high school. 

By comparing all occupational experience of the students while in high 
school with their positions in July 1957, only one in three or 31.6 percent were 
following the same occupations in July 1957. 

When comparing the present weekly wages of school leavers employed July 
1957 with their ages at leaving school, the record shows a trend toward higher 
wages with the increases in ages. 

When comparing the present weekly wages of school leavers employed July 
1957 with their IQ score levels it is interesting to note that a much smaller 
percentage of the graduates fall in the IQ score levels of less than 85, with 
9.5 percent of the males, 3.7 percent of the females as compared to 37 percent 
of the males and 22.2 percent of the female dropouts. 

There were 270 male and 339 female school leavers who gave reasons for 
changing after their first regular job, irrespective of their present employment 
status. Of the males, 167 were graduates and 108 were dropouts. Of the 
females, 232 were graduates and 107 were dropouts. Those who were still 
working when they changed jobs constituted 38.3 of the male graduates, 37.1 
percent of the female graduates, 22.3 percent of the male dropouts, and 11.2 
percent of the female dropouts. 

The most important reason for changing jobs seemed to be that of looking 
for a better job. There were 34.7 percent of the male graduates, 27.2 percent of 
the female graduates, 26.2 percent of the male dropouts, and 15 percent of the 
female dropouts who gave this as a reason. For quite a number the reason was 
because the employer went out of business or the student was laid off. This 
happened to 13.8 percent of the male graduates, 9.1 percent of the female 
graduates, 24.2 percent of the male dropouts, and 12.1 percent of the female 
dropouts. A very important reason for the females was marriage with 12.5 
percent of the female graduates and 28 percent of the female dropouts in- 
volved. Military service was an important reason for the males with 6 percent 
of the male graduates and 4.9 percent of the male dropouts giving this as a 
reason. More of the graduates left their work to get better jobs or to take 
more training than did the dropouts. 


DROPOUTS EXPERIENCE MORE UNEMPLOYMENT 


An analysis of the total unemployment experience of school leavers in the labor 
force in July 1957 irrespective of present employment shows that the graduates 
to the extent of 44.8 percent have no unemployment experience, whereas the 
dropouts have only 13.9 percent who have no unemployment experience. 

A comparison of the unemployment experience of school leavers in the labor 
force July 1957, irrespective of present employment status with their IQ scores, 
shows that the school leavers with 105 and over IQ scores have the best expe- 
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rience. The graduates have a better experience than the dropouts in almost 
every unemployment period classified. 

An analysis was made of what happened to the students during the time 
elapsing from leaving school until July 15, 1957. 

It shows that the average weeks of employment or actively seeking work of 
106.1 for the male dropouts exceeded all others. The male graduates were in 
the labor force next longest with an average of 89.4 weeks, followed closely by the 
female graduates with 82.7 weeks. The female dropouts averaged considerably 
less time in the labor force with 58.8 weeks. 

The average weeks of employment followed a pattern parallel to that of stu- 
dents who were in the labor force with the male dropouts employed with an 
average of 92.1 weeks. The male graduates were employed next longest with 
an average of 84.6 weeks, followed closely by the female graduates with 77.1 
weeks. Here again, the female dropouts employment averaged considerably 
less with employment of 47.6 weeks. 

Ordinarily the female graduates lose more time seeking work than the male 
graduates. The male graduates had about the same time unaccounted as the 
females, averaging 23.2 weeks compared to 24.1 weeks for the females. Appar- 
ently the graduates were reluctant to report time to the interviewers. It is 
possible that some of the unaccounted-for time was reported as not seeking work 
which has been recorded because military, marriage, and health did not cover all 
the reasons for the students being out of the labor force. Of the male graduates, 
about one in five, and about one in three of the female graduates were out of the 
labor force for miscellaneous reasons. 

The average unaccounted time for the dropouts is 40.3 weeks for the males and 
53.4 weeks for the females, which is considerably longer. The female dropouts 
were also out of the labor force for miscellaneous reasons on an average of 32.5 
weeks. 

The 70 females out of the labor force because of marriage averaged 57 weeks 
for the graduates and 108.8 weeks for the dropouts. It may be that the female 
dropouts with less education than the graduates are less ambitious and also more 
reluctant to enter the labor force in competition with the female graduates for 

obs. 

? There may be some question whether the school leavers unemployed in July 
1957 are really trying hard to find work by the methods they have described. 
Only a third of these school leavers could report results of unsuccessful applica- 
tions. The other two-thirds may not have been particularly interested in finding 
work. 

The reasons given why the prospective employers did not hire these school 
leavers apparently were not very well known. The reasons given in the order 
of their frequency were that the school leavers did not have the skill qualifica- 
tions, they did not have the physical qualifications, they were too young. 


GRADUATES HAVE MORE STABILITY AND LESS MOBILITY 


In comparing the school leavers who remained in Vanderburgh County with 
those who left the county, three out of five remained in the county and two out 
of five left. Of those who remained, 71.4 percent were females and 49 percent 
were males. Of the 71.4 percent of the females remaining in the county, 43.3 
percent were graduates and 28.2 percent were dropouts. Of the 49 percent of 
the males who remained in the county, 29.4 percent were graduates and 19.6 
percent were dropouts. Thus, the graduates show more stability and less 
mobility than the dropouts. 

The inability of the dropouts to find employment as well as other unsatisfac- 
tory conditions perhaps prompted them to leave and seek their fortunes 
elsewhere. 

An analysis of the outmigrants by their ages shows that more than half of the 
females under 18 years of age, or 51 percent, left the county. Only 11.8 percent 
of the female graduates left the county but 77.8 percent of the female dropouts 
left the county. The males were not quite as mobile at this age, as only 38.1 
percent of the total under 18 years of age left the county. The male graduates 
were least mobile with 5.5 percent who left the county, compared to 73.8 percent 
of the male dropouts who left the county. The percentage of males under 15 
years of age leaving the county were 34.6 percent as compared to 41.3 percent of 
the females under 18 years of age. 

When comparing the outmigrants with the students remaining in the county 
with the commercial or industrial courses taken the record shows that 1,013 
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students took some of these courses, and that 522 of them were male and 491 
were female. There were 47.8 percent of the males who remained in the county 
and 52.2 percent of them were outmigrants. For the females, 72.4 percent re- 
mained in the county and 27.6 percent were outmigrants. 

Analysis of school leavers who remained in Vanderburgh County compared 
with those who left the county by the year of leaving school shows in general 
that the outmigration was greater for those leaving school in 1953-54 and in 
1955-56. The smallest outmigration is for the year 1954-55, when general busi- 
ness conditions were considerably better than for the other 2 years providing 
opportunities for the dropouts and graduates to get employment in the county. 

The marital status of school leavers who remained in Vanderburgh County 
compared with those who left the county showed that of the males interviewed, 
64.9 percent are single, 23.4 percent are married, 0.7 percent are widowed or 
divorced, and for 11 percent the status was not known. For the females, 31 
percent were single, 56.8 percent were married, 1.3 percent were widowed or 
divorced, and for 10.9 percent the status was not known. Of the men leaving 
the county, 59 percent were single and 20 percent were married, and of the 
women leaving the county, 12.6 percent were single and 52.1 percent were 
married. The single males and the married females are the most mobile. 

An analysis of the employment status in the summer of 1957 for school leavers 
who remained in Vanderburgh County compared with those who left the county 
shows that 37.6 percent of the males were out of the labor force, 45 percent were 
employed, 5.4 percent were unemployed, and 12 percent were not known. There 
were 42.8 percent of the females out of the labor force and 40.8 percent employed, 
4.6 percent unemployed, and 12 percent not known. The high percentage of the 
males out of the labor force is accounted for by the large number who are 
outmigrants and the large percentage of females who are out of the labor force 
is accounted for primarily by marriage. 

The male graduates remaining in the county fared better than all others in 
employment. There were 89.2 percent employed. The males remaining in the 
county who were graduates also fared better than the female dropouts who 
remained in the county. Of the female graduates, 64 percent were employed, 
which compares to 27.3 percent of the dropouts who were employed. 

There were a relatively small number of school leavers with long-range dis- 
ability. The total number was 39 with 30 males and 9 females. Of the 39, 19 
were employed, 18 of them males and 1 female. 

There were 15 who said that their permanent disability prevented them from 
getting jobs, 22 said that they did not prevent them, and 2 did not respond to 
the question. There were 30 of the 39 who said that their disability limited 
the kind of jobs they could get. There were 20.5 percent of the disabled who 
had visual handicaps, 20.5 percent had deafness and speech defects, 15.4 percent 
were deformed, 15.4 percent were crippled, and 28.2 percent had chronic illnesses. 

The employment experience of all school leavers registered with the public 
employment service office show that 73 males and 112 females registered with this 
service on leaving school. Of those registered, 12.3 percent of the males and 23.2 
percent females received their first jobs after leaving school through this service. 
More important methods of securing employment were where 41.2 percent of the 
males and 17.8 percent of the females secured their first jobs through the aid of 
relatives and friends, and where 31.6 percent of the males and 25 percent of 
the females applied in person to get their first regular jobs. 

Apparently only the females had made use of fee-charging employment 
agencies. The females were the only ones to answer newspaper or radio adver- 
tisements or to advertise in the paper. 


CONCLUSIONS 


. These conclusions do not represent a recapitulation but seem to be the best 
judgments in the light of the data, attempting to interpret the complexities and 
divergencies as well as the uniformities. 

1. The causation which underlies the problem of school dropouts is complex, 
often remote and obscure, and always varies considerably with the individual 
cases. The causes ascribed by those intehviewed are viewed as immediate causes 
which were precipitated by accumulations and combinations of circumstances 
over a period of years. 

2. Comparisons of the several high schools indicate a higher dropout rate at 
Central and Lincoln as compared to Bosse, Reitz, Mater Dei, and Memorial. 
These differences between schools do not represent divergencies in curriculums 
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or faculty so much as cleavages in socioeconomic status, projections of life 
ambitions, and group interaction. 

3. Problems of family income and socioeconomic status produce stresses within 
the family group. Most parents want their children to succeed but when the 
limitations of income restrict the opportunities for further education, and a 
larger number of children makes it impossible to do so much for all of them, 
schooling is terminated early. 

4. It is evident also that the tradition of dropping out of school is, in many 
cases, transmitted from parents to the children. The cultural patterns of those 
who have had little schooling produces a tendency for the children to follow in 
the same paths, to start dating at an early age, getting married at an early 
age, and turning away from school as soon as the law permits. As with most 
family cultural traditions, it is the most natural adjustment to follow in the 
parental footsteps and to conform to the concepts of living developed in 
childhood. 

5. In a similar way, the parents who have gone to college tend to encourage 
strongly that their children go to college. It should be pointed out that the 
teachers being college people themselves and mostly from the upper middle 
class, have a tendency to understand, appreciate, encourage, and stimulate the 
ones that are going to college. This does not constitute a conscious neglect of 
those who do not expect to go to college but rather a failure to stimulate. 

6. Adverse school experience, which ranks high as an immediate cause of 
school dropout, must be viewed a combination of factors, cumulative in nature, 
hinging upon conditions of heredity and natural ability as well as the circum- 
stances of mobility, family background, neighborhood influences, group activity, 
other interests, and health. 

7. School curriculums are not well adapted to the needs of these young people 
who, because of lower capabilities or of inadequate cultural background, do not 
stay in school. The young people, themselves, emphasize the need for more 
vocational and industrial training. They express a desire for a channel of edu- 
cation which is more functional to them and less traditional, developing skills 
rather than the intellect. 

8. The problems of the dropouts do not diminish when they quit school. Em- 
ployment is not easily found. The dropouts find they are in competition with 
those who have better training. The responsibilities of early marriages and chil- 
dren are paradoxical—they are easy to vbtain but hard to support and difficult 
to escape when going gets rough. 

9. The rise of social mobility in the industrial population makes it increas- 
ingly difficult for school authorities, social agencies, and community leadership 
to apply constructive measures for a sufficient length of time to do a funda- 
mentally good job in the counseling and adjustment of the potential dropouts. 

10. There is an encouraging note in the fact that the percentage of dropouts 
has been decreasing over the years, or conversely to state that the holding power 
of the schools has been increasing. As standards of living improve and the bene- 
fits of education become increasingly apparent, concerted effort from every di- 
rection will materially reduce the dropout rate. 


SUPPLEMENT 


There are many factors contributing to the movement of families from one 
location to another and with each move the children generally are forced to 
attend a different school. About three out of five attended one or more schools 
above the minimum. There were 30.9 percent of the dropouts who attended one 
extra school. One in eight attended two extra schools and almost one in six 
attended three or more extra schools. 

A larger proportion of the male dropouts with IQ scores of less than 85 
attend more schools than do those with IQ scores of 85 to 104. The female 
dropouts with IQ scores of less than 85 show more stability than the males with 
a smaller proportion attending four or more schools. The females with IQ 
scores of 105 and over have the greatest stability with 61.3 percent attending 
two schools compared to 32.3 percent of those with IQ scores of less than 85, 
and 33.8 percent of those with IQ scores of 85 to 104. 
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Our LAst YEAR’s GRADUATES—WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 
Evansville School Corp., Department of Pupil Personnel, Evansville, Ind. 


This followup study is a report to the community on the present location 
of those boys and girls who graduated from our high schools last June. Some 
of them now are in offices and stores ; some in industries and service occupations, 
some in military service and others in higher institutions of learning. The in- 
terest of our high schools in their graduates does not end when they have re- 
ceived their diplomas. As these young people go out into life, we are deeply con- 
cerned with the academic preparation of the college-bound, and with the occupa- 
tional competency of those who enter the fields of business and industry. 

In preparing our students for college or training them in the skills required 
by industry and business our curricular offerings have been revised each year. 
New subjects have been added, and new emphasis given to instructional areas 
in response to the needs of our changing times. 


TaBLE I.—Occupational classification of graduates 


Totals Percentages 





1959 1958 


Institutions of higher learning 519 38.2 
Business 230 13.6 
Industrial and service = 212 14.8 
Military service F 125 11,4 
Unemployed, moved, etc...........--..-...--.-- ws d 239 16.3 
Housewives, not gainfully employed 82 5.7 


1, 407 100.0 


This survey of the 1,407 graduates—694 boys and 713 girls—who left our high 
schools in June 1959 was conducted in each of the high schools during the 
months of September and October by the respective guidance counselors: Ralph 
Mayes, Bosse; Warren Fauquher, Central; Alberta Stevenson, Lincoln; Harold 
Buck, North; and Wayne Weller, Reitz. In this study the graduates have been 
classified into six areas as indicated in table I. 

A preview of the study presents certain outstanding points in summary: 

1. In September this class, numbering 2,004, entered our high schools as fresh- 
men. Of this number 70.2 percent remained to graduate. This is better than 
the 67.8 percent of the 1958 class. The “holding power” of high schools through- 
out the United States is approximately 55 percent, according to the Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals, October 1956. (See 
table X.) 

2. According to figures released by the U.S. Office of Education 20 percent of 
the high school students starting as freshmen should finish and later enter 
college. Twenty and nine-tenths percent of this class or 519 have enrolled in 
college. (See table X.) 

3. The percentage of the graduates entering college is 36.9. This is down 1.3 
percent from the class of last year. The percentage of high school graduates 
over the Nation attending college on a full-time basis is approximately 42, as 
reported by the U.S. Office of Education in, “Progress of Public Education in 
the United States in 1958-59.” (See tables II and VI.) 

4. Job opportunities for this year’s graduates in local industries and service 
occupations have increased slightly, from 14.8 to 15.0 percent over those of last 
year’s class. While employment by industry was slightly better than last year, 
: was correspondingly lower in the service occupations. (See tables IV and 

/TII.) 

5. The number of 1959 graduates entering business occupations—selling and 
office work—has increased from 13.6 to 16.4 percent over the number in the class 
of 1958. (See tables III and VII.) 

6. Less graduates—125—have entered the armed services from this class 
than from any class since 1955. This is 8.9 percent in comparison to 11.4 per- 
cent of last year’s graduates. (See tables V and IX.) 

7. The percentage of this year’s graduates who are unemployed or moved from 
the city is the highest of any class during the last 10 years. (See graph II.) 
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We will now examine more in detail the several areas into which our June 
graduates have been classified for the purposes of this study. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING—TABLES II AND VI 


The institutions of higher learning are divided into two parts, namely “ac 
credited liberal arts and technical institutions,’ and “other schools.” Four 
hundred and twenty-nine graduates from the class of 1959 are now attending 
some 62 liberal arts and technical institutions widely scattered throughout the 
United States. Sixteen of these are in Indiana; nine in Illinois; six in Ken- 
tucky ; five in Missouri; four each in Tennessee and Massachusetts; three each 
in Ohio and Florida; two each in Wisconsin and Michigan; and one each in Con- 
necticut, Maryland, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Arizona, North Carolina, 
Kansas, and Heidelberg, Germany. However, 357 of the 429 or 83.2 percent are 
enrolled in the 16 Indiana colleges. As a local sidelight, it is interesting to note 
that 174 of this number or 40.5 percent are enrolled in Evansville College. 

Table II which compares the percentages of graduates enrolled in colleges 
during the last 5 years shows an overall drop of 1.3 percent from last year’s 
class. Bosse and Reitz lost 4.0 and 3.7 percentages respectively, while Central, 
Lincoln, and North gained in respective percentages of 5.0, 1.6, and 0.2. 

Part B of table VI includes 13 boys and 77 girls in what may be called “other 
schools.” These institutions are rather heterogeneous in nature giving courses 
of various types and appealing to persons of different needs, abilities, and inter- 
ests. They are accredited in their particular field of education. Among this 
group of graduates nurses training attracted 27; business 15; beauty culture 15; 
and stewardess training for airlines 7. 


BUSINESS—TABLES III AND VII 


The percentage of graduates in last year’s class, 13.6 employed in the business 
occupations, was the lowest of any time in 20 years. The percentage of this 
year’s class working in the area has increased to 16.4. In reviewing the number 
of graduates employed in offices over the years our figures show a steady down- 
ward trend. During the last 4 years the number of graduates taking jobs in 
the stenographic area are 79, 60, 41, and 49 respectively, while those employed in 
the clerical areas are 40, 21, 8, and 138, respectively. This decline in job op- 
portunities for skilled officer workers may be attributed largely to two causes, 
the local industrial recession and the replacement of office workers with office 
machines. 

An examination of table VII will show that not one boy had taken a job in 
the stenographic or clerical field. Boys are in demand in these areas, but in 
high school they tend to shy away from these lanes. Industries, banks, and 
stores are continuing to inquire for boys with typing and bookkeeping train- 
ing. Our counselors should do more to interest boys with the necessary apti- 
tudes and abilities in the business courses. 


INDUSTRIAL AND SERVICE—TABLES IV AND VIII 


The industrial lag in the Evansville community is taking its toll in job oppor- 
tunities for young people just out of high school. From the 1,407 members of the 
class only 6.2 percent, 84 boys and 3 girls found jobs in local industries, in- 
cluding farming. While these figures are not too encouraging, they indicate 
some improvement over last year’s class in which 3.7 percent—45 boys and 5 
girls—were employed in local industries. 

Although the class of 1959 exceeded that of last year in the percentage em- 
ployed in industry, this gain was offset by the loss in percentage employed in 
the service occupations. In this area 8.9 percent—95 boys and 30 girls—were 
working in comparison with 10.7 percent—106 boys and 38 girls—from the class 
of 1958. 

The total percent of graduates employed in both areas of industrial and 
service is 15.0—179 boys and 33 girls. This is in striking contrast to the job 
opportunities offered the graduates in 1950 by these same areas which employed 
29.5 percent of the class numbering 288 boys and 58 girls. 
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MILITARY SERVICE—-TABLES V AND Ix 


For the first time in 8 years the percentage of graduates entering military 
service has shown a decrease from that of the preceding year. This is not due to 
an increase in job opportunities in the other fields of employment, but may be 
attributed to the fact that the various components are becoming more selective 
and are strengthening their requirements for enlistments. The Army Recruiting 
Office reports that during the past year they had more applications from high 
school graduates than during previous years, but more of them failed the general 
ability aptitude tests which have been made 50 percent more difficult. However, 
120 boys and 5 girls—8.9 percent—are now in service in comparison to 145 boys 
and 5 girls—11.4 percent—from the class of 1958. The number of graduates 
entering the various service components are found in table IX. We recognize 
the urgent need for guidance in the various fields of military service; and as we 
visualize the disturbed world situation and the pressure of communism, it ap- 
pears that this need will be with us for some years. We have worked closely 
with the local branches of our military service units which have rendered valu- 
able service in a group guidance capacity. 


UNEMPLOYED, MOVED, ETC. (GRAPH ITI) 


This might better be called the miscellaneous classification. Some of these 
are working in their own homes and do not logically fall into one of the other 
groups. Some have moved from the city and cannot be located, but more of 
them may be listed among the unemployed. The number in this group consisted 
of 289, which is 17 percent of the class. A breakdown of this percentage among 
the 5 high schools shows Lincoln leading with 43.2; Central 22.8; North 14.3; 
Reitz 13.8, and Bosse 10.0. A look at the percentages of our graduating classes 
for the last 3 years—10.2; 16.2 and 17.0—shows an upward trend in the number 
unemployed or left the city. 

HOUSEWIVES 


This classification, numbering 82, includes those girl graduates who are keeping 
house, but not gainfully occupied. However, four additional housewives are 
gainfully occupied outside the home making a total of 86 who have married 
before October following their June graduation. During the last 4 years 1956, 
1957, 1958, and 1959 there has been a steady decrease in the percentage of girl 
graduates marrying before October. These percentages are 17.2; 16.9; 13.0, 
and 12.0, respectively. The fact that early marriage is prevalent among our 
high school dropouts and graduates is already recognized by our counselors 
and those who build our program of studies. 

As we analyze the statistics of this brief study and attempt to draw conclu- 
sions, we must remember that they are based upon the whereabouts of these 
graduates 4 months after graduation. The jobs of some, especially in the 
industrial and service area, are doubtless exploratory and temporary. These 
persons will probably move from one area of specialization to another within 
the industrial and service field. If a similar study could be made of these grad- 
uates after 4 or 5 years of working experience, we might find them better ad- 
justed in their jobs according to interests, aptitudes, and training. Such a 
study, while its results might be more valid, would be less complete and more 
expensive, as the members of a class soon become widely scattered and difficult 
to locate. 

In conclusion, it seems that after examining the facts and figures of this 
survey, the following recommendations should be made: 

1. More of our capable students should be encouraged to attend college. 
From studies which we have made of these superior students, there appear to be 
two principal reasons why they have not considered going to college: (1) Lack 
of encouragement; (2) lack of money. It is true that the costs of attending 
college are rising rapidly. According to Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, director of college 
administration at the U.S. Office of Education: “While the official living cost 
index was going up 7 percent during the last 5 years, college tuition charges 
climbed 32 percent at public institutions and 39 percent at private institutions.” 
This trend is indeed disturbing to parents who had looked ahead in the budget- 
ing of their yearly incomes to the education of their children, but had not 
planned on an inflationary economy to this extent. Can it be that our colleges 
may be forced to revise their future estimates of huge enrollment figures down- 
ward in view of the rising costs of higher education? Notwithstanding the cost 
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of higher education it is our responsibility and should be the concern of the 
parents to urge these students to attend college. These capable students 
represent the potential leaders of our community and Nation. “If they drop 
out of school at this time,” according to Secretary of Labor James Mitchell, 
“it could be truthfully called our country’s greatest loss in a most critical time.” 

To offset the increasing cost of higher education there is much in favor of the 
interested and ambitious students: 

(a) There are guidance counselors in each of the high schools who will 
help plan their courses through high school. They will be glad to discuss 
college entrance requirements in general and may even suggest the type of 
college that may best serve the individual student’s need. 

(b) Loans are available on liberal terms upon application to the college 
which the student wishes to attend. 

(c) A good liberal arts college of high standing is located within our city 
limits. 

(d) Our State colleges are offering liberal scholarships and out-of-State 
colleges, corporations, and foundations are searching for special talent among 
our high school students. These students are screened through the national 
merit scholarship qualification tests and the scholarship qualifying tests, 
and those ranking high on the tests become eligible for attractive scholar- 
ships covering tuition, and in many cases, a large part of the total college 
cost. 

2. We should examine our curricular offerings and guidance emphases in the 
respective high schools in the light of the needs and abilities of the students 
served. In certain high schools probably additional emphasis should be placed 
upon more practical courses to train students in those skills which they need 
when they apply for a job. In our high schools we have made progress in set- 
ting up remedial reading classes and developmental reading classes. There re- 
mains another group for which classes should be provided; that is the slow 
learners. These students must be in school, but through retardation or lack of 
ability cannot move with the normal class and often hinder its progress. 

8. This followup study of the class of 1959 again shows the inability of local 
business and industry to furnish job opportunities for the young people who 
graduate from our high schools. Only 31.4 percent of this class was locally 
employed. While this is more than 3 percent better than last year, it falls far 
short of the local employment 56.6 percentage of the class of 1953. At that time 
the “unemployed and moved” group was 5.7 in contrast to the 17 percent for 
that group in this year’s class. This presents a discouraging picture to those 
graduates who must either leave the city or take their chances of remaining in a 
city with an uncertain job outlook. This is one of those disturbing factors which 
endangers the economic health and growth of our community. (See graph I.) 

4. Finally, when we review the history of this graduating class of 1959, the 
largest in the history of our Evansville public high schools, we see 2,004 young 
freshmen entering our classes in 1955. During the October reporting periods of 
1956, 1957, and 1958 this number had shrunk to the respective percentages of 93, 
80.8, and 75.1, and finally in June 1959 70.2 percent of the orfginal number grad- 
uated. This is a respectable figure when compared to the national “holding 
power” of 55 percent. However, we must be concerned with those who have 
dropped along the way. Soon those boys who have dropped out of school ex- 
pecting to learn a trade may be in for a disappointment. Most of the trades lo- 
cally recommend, and, in some States, require that the new apprentices be high 
school graduates. The reason for this requirement is that industry will not 
spend time and money on training apprentices who have neither the aptitude 
nor the academic background to become competent craftsmen. The road ahead 
for the technician is reasonably smooth, but for the unskilled it is indeed 
rugged as we move into the new industrial age when factories will be geared to 
automation and the common laborer outmoded. This is the message we must 
get through to the potential dropout. 


DANIEL W. SNepP, Director. 
NOVEMBER 23, 1959. 
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TABLE X.—A comparative study of the class of 1959 as it progressed through 
high school 


Grade 9, Grade 10, | Gradell, | Grade 12, | Per- |Num-| Per- 
1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 cent | ber | cent 
grad-| in in 

uat- | col- | col- 
Octo-| June |Octo-| June |Octo-| June |Octo-| June} ing !| lege | lege! 
ber ber ber er 


Bosse: 
201 202 | 195] 189 
244) 225) 215) 211 


170 | 152] 138 | 133 42 

239 | 213 | 191 188 | 184 
Lincoln: 
PE icnsvnnineerenaecanas 86 g 74 59 56 58 50 ll 
i 7 D 51 48 42 45 40 9 


131 219 192 188 164 46 
111 110 | 108 109 110 34 


200} 172) 160] 161 158 | (2 65 
209 | 193 | 184] 178) 172) 168 52 


935 | 867) 821 762 | 740 | 694 |70. 24 269 
952 | 930) 851 799 | 744 729 | 713 |70.17 | 250 


1, 874 |1, 865 |1, 718 |1,620 |1, 506 |1, 469 }1, 407 70, 21 519 








1 Refers to the graduates from the high schools now attending college. 
2 Because of boundary line changes and junior boys from all high schools transferred to the T. & I. classes 
at North the percentage of freshmen leaving cannot be figured. 


GRAPH I ~ PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES EM- 
PLOYED BY LOCAL BUSINESS AND D INDUSTRY - 1951-1959 


1952 1953 1954, 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


47557—-60—pt. 76 
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GRAPH II ~- PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


UNEMPLOYED OR LEFT CITY - 1951-1959 
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1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 


A Fo.ttowup StTupy or OuR JUNE GRADUATES, 1958 
Evansville School Corp., Department of Pupil Personnel, Evansville, Ind. 


Since 1937, the guidance department of the Evansville public schools has con- 
ducted followup studies of the high school graduating classes. The findings of 
these studies through the years have pointed the direction which our graduates 
are going in choosing their careers and have proved helpful to our guidance 
counselors and to those who make our program of studies. 

This survey of 1,314 graduates—667 boys and 647 girls—who finished in June 
1958, has just been completed. The material was gathered in each of the five 
high schools by the respective counselors: Ralph Mayes, Bosse; Warren Fau- 
quher, Central; Alberta Stevenson, Lincoln; Harold Buck, North; and Wayne 
Weller, Reitz. This material was then compiled in the pupil personnel office. 

The highlights of this followup study may be summed up as follows: 

1. In September 1954, this class, numbering 1,937 freshmen, entered our high 
schools. Sixty-seven and eight-tenths percent of this number graduated. This 
is slightly down from the 68.5 percent of last year’s class. The holding power of 
high schools throughout the United States is 55 percent according to the Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary Principals. October 1956, page 123. 

2. The percentage of graduates entering college is 38.2. This is up 5.1 percent 
over the class of 1957. The percentage of high school graduates over the Nation 
attending college on a full-time basis is approximately 35. 

3. Job opportunities in the industrial and service areas are more scarce than 
any year since 1944. Only 14.7 percent are employed. 
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4, The number of graduates entering the business occupations has dropped 
sharply from 19.2 percent of the class of 1957 to 13.6 percent of the class of 1958. 
This is the lowest percentage of graduates 2mployed in stores and offices for 20 
years, 

5. The percentage of boy graduates enlisting in military service from the class 
of 1958 is 21.7 in comparison with 21.8 from the class of the previous year. 


TABLE I.—Area classification of graduates 


Total Percentages 


Institutions of higher learning 

Industrial and service occupations. _-.....-....--.--.-- 
Business occupations 

Military service - 

ee ee ee 
Housewives, not gainfully employed 


— et et et 
$| pSFeR8 
| So “IW DOK 


i 


We will now turn our attention to a discussion of the several areas in which 
these graduates have entered. 

Institutions of higher learning, tables II and VI: The members of this class 
are now studying in some 60 different liberal arts and technical colleges scat- 
tered throughout the United States. One girl is enrolled in far away Auckland 
University, New Zealand. When we speak of an accredited college, we refer 
to one which has met the rigid standards set by certain accrediting associations 
or designated groups for granting degrees in specified fields. Some of these 
are the American Council on Education, the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, and the Association of American Colleges. 

A reference to table II will show that the enrollment in higher institutions of 
learning moved up from 33.1 percent for the class of 1957 to 38.2 percent for 
the class of 1958. Every school showed an increase in college enrollment over 
that of the previous year. However, the most marked increase was at Bosse 
and North. 

The five colleges and universities that attract our graduates in the greatest 
numbers are Evansville, Indiana, Purdue, Indiana State Teachers, and DePauw 
with 189, 61, 23, 11, and 10 respectively. It is of local interest to know that out 
of 229 boys and 158 girls attending the liberal arts and technical colleges 
110 boys and 79 girls, or 48.8 percent, are enrolled at Evansville College. 

Some 115 members of the June class—19 boys and 96 girls—are also studying 
at what we call other schools of higher learning. These schools are accredited 
in their particular areas of learning, but offer only limited courses. Nurses’ 
training attracted 31, almost one-third of the girls, and 27 of these are enrolled 
at Deaconess Hospital. The next two areas in the order of popularity are bus- 
iness and beauty culture which attracted 36 and 22 graduates respectively. 
See table VI, part B. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 


Industrial and service occupations, tables III and VII: The unemployment 
situation in the local industries and service occupations during the last 5 years 
has been rather serious. Some factories have moved from the city, some have 
closed down, and others have cut back employment. We are told that an in- 
dustrial readjustment is taking place which will bring to our community some 
new industries with new lines of products. When this goal is accomplished, 
Evansville will be a city of diversified industries, economic stability, and steady 
employment. 

Table VII, part B shows that out of the entire graduating class, only 3.7 
percent—45 boys and 5 girls—found jobs in local industries including farming. 
This is not an encouraging picture at present for those boys who have specialized 
in the industrial and vocaticnal shop courses unless they expect to find jobs 
in other communities. The study of the class of 1957 showed that the four 
leading industries which employed our graduates were Whirlpool Corp., farm- 
ing, George L. Mesker Co., and Chrysler Corp., in respective numbers of 39, 16, 4, 
and 3. The four leading employers of this year’s class are farming, L. Berman 
Co., Crescent Aviation, and Whirlpool Corp. in respective numbers of 15, 5, 4, 
and 3. In the service occupations 144 graduates—106 boys and 38 girls—are 
now working. The four leading areas in which they are employed are auto 
service, waiters and waitresses, truckdrivers, and printers in numbers 37, 28, 
10, and 6 respectively. 

BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS 


Business occupations, tables IV and VIII: The local recession which has cut 
deeply into the employment of our graduates in the industrial and service areas 
has also reduced greatly the job opportunities in the offices and stores of our com- 
munity. In this particular area 36 boys and 148 girls are employed. This is 
13.6 percent of the class and is the lowest percentage of employment in the 
business occupations for 20 years. 

A comparison of the employment figures of our last two graduating classes 
will show that 145 members of the class of 1957 were employed in offices and 
54 in stores. while 95 members of the class of 1958 were in offices and 64 in 
stores. This would indicate what was pointed out in the followup study of the 
class of 1957 that there is an apparent trend toward employing less skilled 
office help in favor of more trained salespersons. Industries, banks, and stores 
are continuing to inquire for boys with typing and bookkeeping training. Boys 
who have the interest and the necessary aptitudes should be guided into the 
business courses. 

Military service, tables V and IX: Our graduate followup studies going back 
through the years tend to prove that as the job opportunities decline locally, 
the number of enlistments among our boy graduates increases. Out of the 
1958 class, 145 boys and 5 girls enlisted in military service. This represents 
21.7 percent of the boys and 0.7 percent of the girls. The number of graduates 
from the five high schools and the branch of service to which they have been 
assigned may be examined in table IX. 
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Most boys as they near the close of their high school career have given some 
eonsideration to their military obligations. The strained international rela- 
tions and the constant pressure of communism give the free peoples of the 
world no alternative but preparedness. To meet the manpower needs new laws 
are being passed and new directives are coming out from Washington. This 
added need for guidance in the specialized field requires that we cooperate 
closely with the active and reserve recruiting offices in order to render military 
guidance to the boys and girls who request it. 

Others, unemployed, moved, etc.: This might be called a miscellaneous classi- 
fication. Some of the 1,314 graduates moved from the city and could not be 
contacted and others are in the city, but are unemployed. This group, because 
of the lack of job opportunities locally, is unusually large, 87 boys and 127 
girls or 16.2 percent of the class: 

HOUSEWIVES 


Housewives: This classification, numbering 75, includes those married girl 
graduates who are keeping house and are not gainfully employed. However, 
nine additional housewives are employed outside the home, making a total 
of 84 girls who have married before October following their June graduation. 
During the last 3 years, 1956, 1957, and 1958 there has been a steady decrease 
in the percentages of girl graduates marrying before October, 17.2; 16.9, and 13.0 
respectively. This corresponds very well with the local employment situation. 


SUMMARY 


Summary: In conclusion, the following observations may be drawn from an 
analysis of the various tables contained in this survey: It is indeed gratifying 
to learn that the class of 1958 has the largest percentage of its members in 
college of any previous class during the last 25 years. Our 38.2 percentage 
is now above the national average of 35 percent; however, there is still not 
enough of our capable graduates continuing their education. (See table XII.) 
The superior student with ambition will find much in his favor today. An 
excellent liberal arts college is located within the corporate limits of our city. 
A guidance counselor is available in each high school to talk over college 
entrance requirements in general and may suggest the type of college that will 
best serve the student’s individual needs. Indiana colleges in particular are 
offering liberal scholarships and out-of-State colleges, corporations, and founda- 
tions are searching for special talent among our high school students. These 
students, through the scholarship qualifying tests, may become eligible for 
attractive scholarships covering not only tuition, but in many cases a large 
part of the total college cost. 

Our guidance and counseling program is based upon knowledge of the student 
gained through years of testing, counseling, and observing his scholarship 
record as it develops in school. From the eighth grade on through high school 
the student is made aware of the scholarship offerings available to him. 

Our local high schools are doing a superior job in training students for 
college. Past studies of our graduates as freshmen on the campuses of Indiana 
University, Purdue University, Indiana State Teachers College, and Evansville 
College showed them to have a slightly higher point average than that of the 
entire freshman class of the respective institutions. Our college technical 
eurriculum and the regular college curriculum have been strengthened with 
additional science, math, and foreign language courses. 
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This followup study, like those of the classes of 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957, 
shows the inability of local business and industry to furnish job opportunities 
for our boys and girls just out of high school. It is a sad commentary upon 
our city’s future when a large percentage of our high school graduates must 
move to other communities to find jobs. Only 28.3 percent of this class was 
employed locally. During the 4 previous years the employment percentages of 
our graduates were 41.4, 45.3, 38.7, and 39.2 respectively. (See table XI.) 
Prior to 1954 local business and industry had employed approximately 50 per- 
cent of our graduates. This is no reflection upon the quality and training of 
our graduates. It can be explained by the industrial reversals of our city 
and the long seniority lists whereby dropped employees are given first con- 
sideration before new employees are hired. 

Finally we agree with Thomas Jefferson’s statement upon the primary func- 
tion of education, “Nature has scattered talents with an equal hand through 
all its conditions * * *. We hope to avail the State of those talents which 
nature has sown as liberally among the poor as the rich but will perish without 
use if not sought for and cultivated.” Some of our students are superior in 
the academic subjects, and some perform well in the manual and fine arts. Some 
are leaders in one field and followers in another. Our community’s future will 
be proportionately brighter as we discover its human resources in the abilities, 
aptitudes, and interests of our boys and girls and through the schools develop 
these to their limits. We must continue to study the vocational trends in our 
community and the needs of our students, then adjust our curricular offerings 
in the respective high schools to meet these needs. It is important that we 
strengthen our college preparatory lanes by adding substantial courses in spe- 
cialized fields. It is becoming increasingly necessary that we add more special 
shop courses for those students of low ability and little academic interest. 

DANIEL W. SNeEppP, Director. 

NOVEMBER 24, 1958. 


Taste II.—Enrollment in institutions of higher learning 
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TaBLE III.—Industrial and service occupations 


[Percent] 


TABLE IV.—Business occupations 


[Percent] 


V.— Military service 


[Percent] 
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TABLE X.—A comparative study of the class of 1959 with that of September 1954 
when they were freshmen 


Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 | Per- |Num- 
1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 cent | ber 
grad-| in 
uat- | Col- 
Octo-| June | Octo-| June | Octo-| June | ing! | lege 
be ber be 


185 


48 45 
43 37 


171 | 173 
96 90 


219 137 | 132 
241; 213] 174| 164] 156 





882 | 892]; 789 | 789] 715] 681] 667 | 70.7] 248] 37.2 
921 | 903} 818] 779] 700} 659) 647 | 65.2] 254] 39.2 


1, 937 {1,803 |1,795 |1,607 |1, 568 |1, 415 {1,340 |1,314 | 67.8 | 502] 38.2 





1 Percent of freshmen classes moving up and graduating from their respective schools cannot be figured ac- 
curately since school boundaries have been changed during this time, and junior boys desiring vocational 
training have been transferred to North High School. 

2 This refers to the graduates from the high schools aow attending college. 


TABLE XI ~ PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES ABSORBED INTO LOCAL 
BUSINESS AND sNDUSTRY - 1950-1958 
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Mr. Merrick. Does your report cover to what extent last year’s high 
school graduates have left the area for employment ? 

Dr. Mortock. I think the ones who are employed elsewhere would 
be shown there. I am not positive of that but I think that’s true, yes. 

Mr. Merrick. I wonder whether there are figures which you might 
be able to collect for us and send in of this year’s experience compared 
over the last 3 or 4 years, for instance? 

Dr. Mortock. Yes, I believe that could be done. 

Mr. Merrick. Could you do that for us and send it to us? 

Dr. Mortock. Yes, we would be glad to do that. 

Senator Harrxe. There are two other members of the school board 
here, Mrs. Ortmeyer, an outstanding community leader, and it was 
my pleasure to reappoint her. Catherine, do you have anything you 
would like to say ? 

Mrs. Ortmeyer. Nothing, thank you. 

Senator Harrxe. And Al Wall? 

Mr. Watt. No, thank you. 

Senator Harrxe. I am very happy you have taken the time to be 
with us and express an interest in the problem which we feel is a very 
serious one. 

No more questions, Dr. Morlock. Thank you for your time. 


STATEMENT OF HUGH BOWLS, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Mr. Bowrs. My name is Hugh Bowls. I work for Hodcarriers 
Labor Union. For the last 4 years, my work has been very scarce. 
I worked yesterday 6 hours and I say in 3 weeks I worked together 
less than 5 days. Itruns about likethat. If you work 3 weeks, you’re 
off 3 months. If you’re working 3 months, you’re off 7, 8 or 9, or 
whatever you call it. That’s the way it’s been with me for the last 
3 years. 

Senator Harrxe. Are you a family man? 

Mr. Bowts. Just myself. 
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nator Hartke. And you haven’t had much work in the last 4 
ears ? 
Mr. Bowts. That’s right. 

Senator Harrxe. You are a laborer, is that right? 

Mr. Bowts. That’s right. 

Senator Harrxe. And how old are you? 

Mr. Bowts. Fifty-four. 

Senator Harrxe. Let me ask you this—are you willing to leave 
Evansville to find work? 

Mr. Bowts. Yes. 

Senator Hartke. You don’t know where to go? 

Mr. Bowts. Don’t know where to go. Not as I know of. 

Mr. Anverson. Would you prefer to stay here if you could? 

Mr. Bowts. If I could. 

Mr. Anverson. You would rather stay in Evansville, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Bowts. Oh, yes. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLIE PRUETT, SEBREE, KY. 


Mr. Pruerr. My name is Charlie Pruett. I live in Sebree, Ky. 
I’m 57 years old. I’ve been working as a laborer for about 18 years, 
and up until 1957 I have had fairly good work, but getting work 
since 1957, it’s been pretty hard. I have a wife and one child. My 
baby is 17 years old and right now is the time she is in school and 
she needs me now worse than she ever did, I reckon. 

Senator Harrxe. In other words, you have a 17-year-old daughter 
and you say now is the time she really needs some help and you are 
not in a position to give it to her? 

Mr. Pruett. That’s right. 

Senator Harrxe. This man, Mr. Rhodes, is from Sebree, Ky. I 
thought you would be interested. 

Mr. Pruett. The year, 1958, I made sixteen hundred and eighty- 
some dollars, I believe it was. This year I ain’t quite done that well. 
I’m not too far behind, I don’t think, but I ain’t reached that mark 
yet and I would be glad to see something come that would help 
everybody. I think the majority of people need some help. You 
take myself—about one-third of the time or a little better I’ve been 
at work, and I do know a whole bunch that ain’t had one-third as 
much work as I have. 

Senator Harrxe. You don’t think you’re in as bad a shape as some 
of the others? 

Mr. Pruett. I know I’m not. 

Senator Harrke. You had about $1,680 last year. 

Mr. Pruett. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH ANGEL, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Mr. Ancet. My name is Ralph Angel. I live at 723 Florida and I 
am buying my home here. Me and my wife and two kids, and I just 
got out of the hospital in August and I worked 2 days here and had 
to leave and go to Kansas and work 5 weeks and I haven’t worked 
since. 

Senator Hartke. You take your family with you? 
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Mr. Ancet. My wife and kids can’t go on account of my little girl 
has asthma and my little boy has bronchial tubes bad and we trav- 
eled around the State of Indiana and it got to where I had to pay 
about $45 or $50 a week to live and by the time I send my money 
home—— 

Senator Hartke. It wasn’t enough to take care of your family? 
In other words, this caused you to split up your family and you tried 
to support them and keep two places going? 

Mr. Ancet. That’s right. 

Senater Hartke. How old are you? 

Mr. Ancex. Twenty-nine. 

Senator Hartke. You worked 2 days? 

Mr. Ancet. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hartke. Are you ready to work ? 

Mr. Ancet. Yes, sir, I’ve got a recommendation from Traylor 
Bros. Construction and Gary and East Chicago. I have been rec- 
ommended every place I have worked for. 

Senator Hartke. In other words, you don’t feel it is the quality of 
your work, it’s the fact there are no jobs available? 

Mr. Ancet. That’s right. 

Senator Harrke. Are you willing, if there would be a possibility, 
to take a training course to learn some kind of trade ? 

Mr. Ancex. Yes, sir; absolutely. 

Mr. Anperson. What would you really like to do, if you could? 

Mr. Ancet. I would like to learn to be a machinist of some kind. 
I dropped out of school and that kept me from getting a high-school 
education, and I went in service and was in there 214 years and come 
out and I went to roofing and driving cabs. That’s when you went 


in office, and I went on construction and I’ve been there since, and I 
traveled around the country to keep anybody from taking away the 
house, 

Mr. Anpverson. Are you buying your house ? 

Mr. AnceEtL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hartke. Mr. Angel, I want to thank you for coming down. 


STATEMENT OF AMOS JACKSON, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Mr. Jackson. My name is Amos Jackson, 826 Chestnut, Evansville. 
IT am a laborer and belong to Hod Carriers Labor Union. My work 
in that has been about 10 years now. I missed work this year. I'll 
say I made about 500 this year. 

Senator Hartke. You havea family ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Senator Harrke. How many children? 

Mr. Jackson. Me and my wife. 

Senator Harrxe. Does she work ? 

Mr. Jackson. No, she isn’t able and I’m on the city now. 

Senator Harrker. Are you ready to work, though ? 

Mr. Jackson. Oh, yes. 

Senator Harrxe. Thank you, sir. 


47557—60—pt. 7——-7 
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STATEMENT OF CLARENCE PINKSTON, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Mr. Prnxston. My name is Clarence Pinkston. I live at 407 East 
Walnut and I work from the labor hall. I just ain’t got much work 
right now, things isslow. Last year I made between $3,400 and $3,500, 
and this year I made about $1,200. 

Senator Hartke. Not enough to live on, is it? 

Mr. Prnxston. No, it ain’t. 

Senator Hartke. How about a family ? 

Mr. Pinkston. Just two, me and my wife. 

Senator Harrxe. And is she working ? 

Mr. Pinxston. No, she is not working. I just sit around the hall 
down there. 

Senator Hartke. You would rather be working than sitting, 
wouldn’t you ? 

Mr. Prnxston. Oh, yes; three times. 

Senator Hartke. What do you think about when you sit around 
the hall? 

Mr. Pinxston. That’s the only way you get out. You go around 
on the jobs and see the contractors and go through about a job. 

Some days I make four or five different places and they say, well, 
when they need you, they’!l call the hall. 

Senator Hartke. Do you become discouraged ? 

Mr. Prnxston. Yes, see, out in the hall we got a book and you regis- 
ter and work 3 or 4 days, you come back and add your name on the 
book, and the next bunch up, they go ahead. That’s the way they do 


it and there just ain’t much doing around here now, hardly anything 


at all. 
Senator Harrxe. All right, thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF LLOYD SALTZMAN, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Mr. Sauttzman. My name is Lloyd Saltzman. I have been a labor 
foreman on construction work off and on for 19 years. I belong to 
this local here, Mr. John Soucie’s 561. I haven’t made a thousand 
dollars since the 27th of December 1957, since I got laid off at Alcoa. 
I haven’t made a thousand dollars since that time. I stepped down 
a whole lot. I went out here to the State institution and put an ap- 
plication in for a job out there. They said, well, you'll hear from 
us. SolI get a letter from them saying I would have to come down 
to the Evansville College to pass my test. I got it from Indianapolis, 
the State merit system. I did so, and people put their applications in 
after I did, came and made their tests and their test lacked 10 percent 
running as high as mine. They are working and I’m not. They say 
it’s my age. Here is a man 5/ years old and I'll say he is a better 
worker on the average than a lot of people. 

Senator Hartke. Are you a family man? 

Mr. SattzmMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harrxe. How many children? 

Mr. SaurzMan. Six stepchildren and one of my own. I’ve got a 
boy 17 years old with cirrhosis of the liver and a boy 6 with polio. 
I’ve worked 4 weeks. Well, it was late in 1957 I had to leave this 
Evansville district. I went to Frankford, Ky., and I was a foreman 
on a road and I haven’t had a dime’s worth of work since. 
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STATEMENT OF BILL McBRIDE, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Mr. McBripp. Bill McBride, 3901 Nolan Avenue, on the west side. 
We just ain’t had any work and I made about $1,200 last year, and this 
time I worked about 40 days. That’s what I’ve worked this year. I 
don’t know what’s the reason. You go out on these jobs, they will 
say, well, we got all the men we need and we’ll take your name and 
if we need anybody we'll call you, but there just ain’t no work here. 
That’s all there is to it. 

Senator Hartke. Do you have a family ? 

Mr. McBrive. No, my daughter married in August. 

Senator Hartke. How old are you? 

Mr. McBriwe. I’m 58. 

Senator Harrke. But you are looking for work and can’t find it? 

Mr. McBrine. Yes, sir, I’m able to work. I’m never sick or any- 
thing, but I just can’t find it. 

Senator Harrxe. All right, thank you for coming down and con- 
tributing to the testimony. 

At this time we will put in the series of articles appearing in the 
Evansville Press by Mr. Dickson Preston, Scripps-Howard staff 
writer, running from November 18, 19, 20, and 21, and two articles by 
Sylvia Porter, “New Unemployment Figures Won’t Make Pretty 
Picture,” indicating nearly 7 percent of the people are out of work, 
appearing in the Evansville Press on November 19, 1959. Another 
article by Sylvia Porter “Who Are Today’s Jobless?” with the answer, 
“Unskilled ... Young... Negro.” And at the same time we want 
to put into the record the Wall Street Journal of today’s date entitled 
“Automation’s Impact”—“The firms say they should help workers 


adjust, but differ on methods,” and “Many push retraining, lift sev- 

erance pay, some help workers get other jobs,” and “The unions urge 

joint a I want to call particular attention to two segments 
e. 


of this artic One is that statistics show automation’s impact. 
Manufacturing industries last month employed 12.2 million produc- 


tion workers, down from 12.7 million in 1948. At the same time while 
this reduction of workers is going on, the Federal Reserve Board’s 
manufacturing output index (1947-49 equals 100) stood at 157 in 
October, up 52 percent from the 1948 level. 

(The articles referred to are as follows:) 


[From the Evansville Press, Nov. 19, 1959] 


Pits oF DespaAIR (2)—WHAT Does A CoAL MINER Do WHEN HE CAn’T MINE 
CoaL? 


(By Dickson Preston, Scripps-Howard staff writer (second of a series) ) 


Haran, Ky.—“I’ve been a coal miner all my life,” Bill Slusher said. “First 
a I’ve been out of a job in 46 years. Looks like this time it’s for good 
though.” 

Slusher has worked 3 months since June 1957, when the Blue Diamond Mine 
at nearby Chevrolet, Ky., was closed. At 61, he’s too young for social security 
“~ so far his application for a United Mine Workers’ pension has been turned 

own. 

Yet he has a wife to feed, and three sons—two of them still at home. 

“Maybe we ought to do what Hitler did,’ he said, his eyes troubled. “Shoot 
’em when they get too old. Maybe that’s the answer.” 

“What’s a man to do when he gets a little age on him?” asked George 
Stewart, 49. 

“T’ve been everywhere that could be thought of, lookin’ for any kind of job 
to help get by. Candy shops, grocery stores, wholesale houses, besides the 
mines. There just ain’t nothing to be had.” 
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The V. & C. Coal Co. mine in Gray’s Knob where Stewart worked until April 
1958, is back in operation today. But it employs 48 production men instead of 
the 200 or so who once worked there. New machinery—and fewer coal orders— 
have made the rest unnecessary. 


DOZEN SHUT FOR GOOD 


The same pattern is repeated in mine after mine. There’s the Mary Helen, 
which used to work 700 and now employs 146; Crummies, down from 1,200 to 
150; Lynch (owned by U.S. Steel), from 4,200 to 1,200. 

Then there are a dozen big mines which appear shut for good—like Black 
Star, which once employed 1,000 workers and now has none. 

The picture is complicated by the steel walkout, which cut this summer’s de- 
mand for coal, and by a United Mine Workers’ strike which has kept many mines 
closed since March. Nobody knows how many are really unemployed and how 
many are off because of strikes—but it is certain that thousands of miners never 
will work at their trade again. 

Why don’t they leave, these men who’ve been thrown on the scrap heap by 
the relentless law of industrial change? Go to the cities, get a factory job? 

“Those that are hiring, they won’t take nobody over 35,” Stewart said. 

“T tried to put in an application at the RCA plant in Bloomington, Ind., where 
my son works,” said Slusher. ‘They wouldn’t even look at me.” 


NO PLACE TO LIVE 


Sven the younger ones find life in a city complicated. 

“I went up to Pontiac,” said Carlos Skidmore, 35. “Could of got me a job 
there, but I couldn’t find a place to live. 

“They charged me $5 just to look at an apartment you wouldn’t keep a pig in. 
So I’m back here.” 

And “back here’ means Harlan County, a land of gaunt rocks and steep 
mountainsides, where the roads twist like corkscrews and even the timber is too 
scrubby to sell, where 71,000 people know only one way of supporting them- 
selves—by mining coal. 

Significantly, the second largest industry in Harlan County—after the mines— 
is the UMW’s hospital financed from coal royalties. There just isn’t anything 
else in Harlan—and not much in Bell, Letcher or the other coal counties—a man 
can make a living by. 

“Sure, I learned a skill in the service,” said Skidmore, who served in Europe 
during World War II. “I drove an amphibious duck unloading ships. But there 
isn’t much call for amphibious duck operators any more.” 

“It's hard to get out of the mines,” explained Albert Bennett, 40, who is work- 
ing at the Mary Helen Mine after 6 months off the job because of the strike. 

“T went to Detroit before the war. Got a job at McCloud Steel. Could’ve 
gone back, I guess. But when I got out of the Army it just seemed right to 
come down home.” 

Many miners over 60 have retired on UMW pensions of $100 a month for life. 
These are paid for from a 40-cent royalty collected on every ton of union-mined 
coal. They go only to miners who have been dues-paying members 20 years or 
more—and can prove it to the union’s satisfaction. 

Others work in nonunion mines where wages average half or less of the UMW 
scale of $24.25a day. Operators of these enterprises—usually small mines which 
truck coal to the rail tipples—say they’d go broke if they had to pay the union 
scale. 


[From the Evansville Press, Nov. 20, 1959] 


Pits oF DesparR (3)—LOWER WAGES CALLED KEY TO REOPENING HARLAN MINES 
(By Dick Preston, Scripps-Howard staff writer (last of series) ) 


HARLAN, Ky.—What can be done to put this area’s jobless coal miners back to 
work? 

Cut the union wage scale, chorus mine operators, businessmen, and civic 
leaders. John L. Lewis has pushed the rate too high, they say. 

“Tt’s a simple matter of arithmetic,” said Nonunion Operator R. P. Price, of 
Whitesburg. “If the smaller companies have to pay the union wage, they’re out 
of business.” 
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That wouldn't help, say officials of Lewis’ United Mine Workers. The future 
of the industry lies in more mechanization and fewer men. “We’re not going to 
block that process,” says the UMW. 

“If an operator can’t pay a decent wage he ought to be out of business,” said 
Albert Pass, secretary-treasurer of UMW’s district 19. “And I believe they 
can all pay the scale and make money if they would.” 

“We just don’t know,” say many of the unemployed miners themselves. 

“I’ve been a union man all my life,” commented Miner Jack Jones, “but it 
seems like they’ve got the wage up pretty high. If wages had stopped at $15 a 
day, we’d all be working now.” 

(This miner’s name is not really Jack Jones. But like many another miner-— 
and many an operator—in this area which won the name of “bloody Harlan” 
during the UMW’s organizing battles 20 years ago, he didn’t want to be 
identified. ) 

Today every UMW contract calls for a minimum scale of $24.25 a day—$121.25 
for a 40-hour week—plus a welfare fund royalty of 40 cents on every ton of coal. 
That makes miners, as Lewis proudly says, among the highest paid wage earners 
in the world. 

But today also thousands of miners, in a broad belt from Alabama to Penn- 
Sylvania, are long-term unemployed. Many of the older ones among them have 
almost given up hope of ever getting jobs. 

“Lewis set that scale for the pushbutton mine,” said Editor S. C. Van Curon 
of the Harlan Daily Enterprise. “It just won’t work down here. You can tell 
John L. for me that we won’t have any unemployment if he’ll let his people work 
at a wage the companies can afford to pay.” 


WITH FEWER MEN 


Most of the larger east Kentucky mines are paying the union scale—but oper- 
ating with far fewer men than they employed a few years ago. Many small 
ones are closed for good—or their operators say they are—because of inability to 
meet the scale. 

“The United Mine Workers don’t want to, and won’t, drive anybody out of 
business,” Pass insisted. “Our only concern is for the welfare of the coal miner 
and his family.” 

Some mines run on a nonunion basis, with wage rates of from $10 to $22 a day. 
Around them, things are likely to get pretty rough when the UMW shows up 
with a burly picket line. But the operators say their employees want no part 
of the union. 

“My boys must be satisfied,” Price said. ‘“They’ll carry a gun to work to 
protect their jobs.” 

RIVAL UNION 


A rival union to the UMW has recently started to spread through small mines 
in southern Kentucky and northeastern Tennessee. It is called the Southern 
Labor Union (SLU) and its attorney, youthful Ted Q. Wilson, Oneida, Tenn., 
thinks it will get a big boost from antipicketing provisions of the new labor law 
passed by Congress this year. 

“A contract with us acts as a bar to a UMW picket line,’ Wilson pointed out. 
The new law bars organizational picketing of any firm which has a contract with 
another union. 

SLU operates on a principle almost directly opposite that of the UMW. Mem- 
bers of each local negotiate a wage scale based on their best judgment of what 
the operator can pay and still make a reasonable profit. They collect a 10-cent 
welfare royalty, against the UMW’s 40 cents. The purpose, Wilson says, is to 
encourage small operations and thus make jobs. 


“COMPANY UNION” 


“That’s just a company union,’ Pass charged. “The laboring man knows a 
starvation contract when he sees it. If they work on that basis, they’d be better 
off not working at all.” 

Pass pointed out there is nothing in the SLU’s contract to prevent an operator 
from cutting his prices for competitive reasons, then cutting wages on grounds 
it’s necessary to save his profit. 

Today the SLU has 400 working members in the Tennessee-Kentucky area 
against the UMW’s 7,000 or more. But it is just starting to expand—until re- 
cently it was the Scott County Miners’ Association, a strictly local outfit. 
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Wilson says he has been swamped with letters and phone calls from miners in 
Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, and West Virginia and SLU Field 
Organizer James Grigg confidently predicts that “in 3 years there won’t be a 
UMW contract in the whole southern field.” 

“If that is true,” Albert Pass replied, “then every man in the field will be 
making the Federal minimum wage of $8 a day.” 


[From the Evansville Press, Nov. 21, 1959] 
Pits oF Despair (4)—SALVATION ARMY NEEDS HELP IN AIDING MINE FAMILIES 
(By Dickson Preston, Scripps-Howard Staff Writer) 


MIDDLESBOROUGH, Ky.—The Salvation Army has agreed to distribute contribu- 
tions from readers of the Press to the families of jobless coal miners in the 
eastern Kentucky area. 

“The need is desperate,” said Capt. Ted Arrowood, commanding officer of the 
Salvation Army’s area headquarters here. 

Dozens of people from all parts of the country have asked how they could help 
the mine families since a series of stories appeared in the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers describing the plight of older miners who have been jobless for years. 

There are thousands of such families in the hills of Harlan County, just north 
of here, and other parts of southeastern Kentucky. 

“We have been doing what we can,” said Salvation Army Division Commander 
Col. Edward Laity, “but we are handicapped by lack of funds. 


CHILDREN ARE CONCERN 


“What concerns me most is to see the children growing up suffering from 
malnutrition. They will be affected for years to come.” 

Colonel Laity asked that checks be made out to “The Salvation Army” and 
mailed to the organization at 216 West Chestnut Street, Louisville, Ky. 

“Our State organization will see that the funds are spent directly in the 
mining communities where the need is greatest,” he said. “That way it will 
help two ways—by providing food and clothing to the families and by improving 
the economic situation in the towns.” 


HOT LUNCHES PROVIDED 


For that reason, he said, his organization believes cash contributions are much 
more helpful than donations of clothing or food. 

“What we'd like to do—if we had the money—is work directly with the whole- 
sale dealers in Harlan and other towns,” he said. ‘“We would buy shoes, cloth- 
ing, canned goods, and so on at wholesale. Then we’d announce a ‘grocery day’ 
or a ‘shoe day’ and invite the people to come in.” 

Colonel Laity said the Salvation Army tries to focus its aid on the children 
in the belief assistance is more effective that way. 

“Last spring,’ he recalled, “we provided enough money to buy 11,000 hot 
lunches for children in Harlan County schools. Then the fundsran out. School 
officials told us at least 10,000 more were needed.” 

Federal-State hot school lunch programs are in operation, he said, but they 
do not reach all the children in every school. 

Colonel Laity emphasized that the Salvation Army is not concerned with union- 
management disputes over which is to blame for the joblessness, nor with a 
strike by the United Mine Workers which has added to the region’s distress. 

“We don’t help strikers as such,” he said. “We help people who are in need— 
regardless of why the need arose.” 

Civic groups in Harlan and some other towns have refused to help the miners’ 
families on grounds they wouldn’t be jobless if the UMW would lower its pay 
seale of $24.25 a day. 

Norr.—In a recent article on joblessness among eastern Kentucky coal miners 
it was incorrectly stated that the Black Star Mine in Harlan County, Ky., has 
closed down. The Black Mountain Mine is closed down. Black Star is operating 
full blast. 
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[From the Evansville Press, Nov. 19, 1959] 


New UNEMPLOYMENT Figures Won’t MAKE PRETTY PICTURE—NEAR 7 PERCENT 
ARE OUT OF WORK 


(By Sylvia Porter) 


Today there are about 3.6 million men and women in our land able and 
willing to work who are jobless. 

This means that close to 7 percent of our labor force is unemployed, and this 
rate of unemployment—adjusted for seasonal factors—is the highest of 1959 to 
date. 

It’ll be another 3 weeks or so before these figures hit the headlines. The 
official report on the number and percentage of unemployment in our Nation as 
of mid-November won’t be released by the Department of Labor until early 
December. 

But the November census of the unemployed was completed during the week 
which ended this past Saturday. The statistics are in, and this we know: 

We know that last week the total of secondary layoffs due to the steel strike 
was running around 500,000. We know that layoffs in the auto industry were 
mounting even after the steel mills were reopened. We know that joblessness 
in mid-October was officially put at 3.3 million and that unemployment usually 
rises 9 to 10 percent to mid-November. 

We can make a fairly accurate forecast, therefore, that joblessness in the 
next official report will be up by hundreds of thousands and the rate of unem- 
ployment, seasonally adjusted, will be at the year’s peak. 

It is not a pretty pattern. The agonizing duration of the steel strike distorted 
the entire economic picture—interrupted the general recovery underway since 
April of 1958, slashed into the fall expansion in production, forced auto output 
almost to a standstill at a time it should have been soaring, laid the basis for 
this unemployment report. 

But just predicting the overall statistics, blaming the steel strike for them 
and saying they’re not pretty, hardly tells the whole tale. 

Let’s, as Dr. Seymour Wolfbein, manpower chief of the Labor Department, 
puts it, “peel away the surface, look at the hard and soft cores of the situation.” 
What is the tale then? Even less pretty, for: 

(1) The jump in joblessness in these weeks has occurred almost entirely 
among men—the major breadwinners of the family. 

The steel strike’s impact was concentrated in heavy industries in which men 
are the bulk of the workers. While the rate of unemployment among women 
has remained static since summer, the rate among men has soared. 

(2) The number of long-term unemployed—persons jobless for 15 weeks or 
longer—is remaining stickily high at over 725,000. 

In Wolfbein’s words, “When over three-quarter million workers are jobless 
for this long a period, something basic is involved.” It’s scarcely a total to be 
shrugged off. 

(3) The number jobless for more than 26 weeks—over half a year—is staying 
sickeningly high, too. 

The total is almost 400,000. And while this is half the number of very long- 
term unemployed a year ago, it is twice the number of those unemployed for 
this long a time in the fall of 1957. 

(4) The ratio of very long-term unemployed among nonwhites is far above 
the national average. 

Of those unemployed for more than 26 weeks, 1 out of 4 is a nonwhite 
against 1 out of 10 in the labor force as a whole. 

(5) The ratio of jobless among the unskilled is even worse. One out of ten 
among the unemployed is an unskilled worker. 

(6) Unemployment is still heaviest in the long-depressed industries and the 
long-distressed areas of our Nation. 

The problem of the distressed areas was not solved by the upswing before 
the steel strike and it won’t be solved by the new advance. 

This, then, is the pattern of unemployment in America in this November of 
1959—in a month when most of the Western World is prospering mightily and 
we are in a strong upturn, too. 

It’s scarcely a story to make you smug. 
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Wuo ARE Topay’s JOBLESS?—UNSKILLED ... YOUNG . . . NEGRO 
(By Sylvia Porter) 


You read the statistic “3.6 million” probably unemployed as of this mid- 
November, and while surely it makes you shudder a bit, it’s still just a surface 
statistic. 

Look beneath it and what do you see? 

You see mostly an unskilled man. The rate of unemployment among laborers 
is a startling 10 percent—meaning 1 of every 10 jobless today is unskilled. In 
contrast, the rate of unemployment among professionals, technical workers, etc., 
is a scant 1 out of 100. 

You see mostly a young person. Although the common idea is that the jobless 
person is an older worker, the percentage of unemployment in the 14-24) age 
group is far above the percentage of the over-25 category. The explanation lies 
in the above paragraph—lack of skills. For these jobless are what Dr. Seymour 
Wolfbein, manpower chief of the Labor Department calls “the drop-outs, the 
ones who quit school before getting education and training.” They are the mis- 
fits who are at the bottom of the job pile. 

You see a Negro. The percentage of unemployed nonwhites is double the per- 
centage of unemployed whites. Of those jobless today for more than a half- 
year 1 of 4 is nonwhite against 1 of 10 in the labor force as a whole. The ex- 
planation lies in the two characteristics already mentioned; the Negro is most 
likely to be unskilled, to leave school early. 

You see a person who lives in and once worked in an industrial city—quite 
probably one of the long-depressed coal mining, metalworking, textile, pottery 
centers in our land. The pools of joblessness still are in areas chronically dis- 
tressed; most of the 400,000 who have been out of work for 26 weeks or longer 
are in regions which have been hit hard by major industrial upheavals or 
migrations. 

This, then, is the “face” of America’s unemployed in November 1959. Un- 
skilled ... Young... Negro... ora resident of an area suffering a “private 
depression” in boom as well as bad times. 

Admittedly, the key reason for the high total of unemployment today is the pro- 
longed steel strike. We must not lose sight for an instant of the extent to which 
the strike has distorted the whole economic pattern. But again, this is “surface” 
stuff. 

Beneath the surface is the fact that we soon will be into the winter months 
when seasonal factors always push up unemployment, and in February 1960, 
joblessness well may be running over 4 million. Despite the post-strike rebound, 
the seasonally adjusted unemployment rate in early 1960 well may be close to 7 
percent of our labor force. 

Beneath the surface is the fact that even the sharp upsurge of 1959 did not 
touch the hard core of the long-term unemployed in our distressed areas, and no 
foreseeable boom is likely to touch it. 

Beneath the surface is the fact that after each postwar recession the percent- 
age of unemployed in our country appears to be leveling out at a higher figure. 
After the 1948-49 recession the percentage averaged around 3.1 percent; after 
the 1953-54 recession, around 4.3 percent; after the 1957-58 recession, the “nor- 
mal” seems to be around 5 percent. 

Beneath the surface is the fact that despite the great need for understanding 
the plight of the unskilled worker in our Nation and solving the problem, pitifully 
little is being done about it. “The importance of education and training cannot 
be overstressed,” says Wolfbein. But there is no evidence of a national infor- 
mation program on this, a national drive to expand training and apprenticeships. 

And beneath the surface is the fact that while our chronically distressed 
areas cannot rehabilitate themselves without aid in relocating and retraining 
workers, attracting new industries, legislation to help achieve this has been 
stymied by apathy and squabbling in Washington. Meanwhile, the hard core of 
joblessness gets harder, thicker, tougher to pierce. 

The surface unemployment statistics are disturbing enough—but the vital 
story lies in these beneath-the-surface facts. Our lack of a national policy in 
view of them shames and degrades us all. 
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[From the Wall Street Journal, Dec. 1, 1959] 


AUTOMATION’S IMPACT—FiIrMs SAy THEY SHOULD HELP WorKERS ADJusT But 
DIFFER ON METHODS—MANyY PusH RETRAINING, Lirt SEVERANCE Pay; SOME 
HELP WorKERS GET OTHER JOBS—UNIONS URGE JOINT PLANNING 


A Wall Street Journal News Roundup 


What should be done to ease automation’s impact on workers? And who 
should do it. 

Thanks to management’s stepped-up efforts to cut costs, those questions are 
being debated with increasing heat and frequency in corporate board rooms and 
union halls. Although company executives differ widely on what and how much 
management should do, they generally agree that industry has a real responsi- 
bility. 

“An employee who has invested a share of his work life in a company’s busi- 
ness and who has performed competently in his job is entitled to every consid- 
eration we can give him should he find himself affected by technological ad- 
vance,” says T. J. Watson, Jr., president of International Business Machines 
Corp. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


“Tt is the responsibility of industry, through education and training programs, 
to equip employees to handle different and more skilled work. This our com- 
pany is doing,” says Joseph L. Block, chairman of Chicago’s Inland Steel Co. 
Last year, over 14,000 of Inland’s 30,000 employees participated in one or more of 
the many schooling programs underway throughout the company. 

Training is only one of several management approaches to easing automation’s 
impact. Many companies, often at the urging of labor unions, are instituting or 
increasing severance pay. Other companies concentrate chiefly on meeting 
worker displacement problems as they arise—moving displaced workers to other 
company plants or finding jobs for them elsewhere. 

Many unions, however, claim management should do much more. Other 
unions insist on control over the rate at which new machinery is introduced, 
claiming they wish to minimize its effect on their members. This leads to man- 
agement charges that such unions often are more concerned with preserving par- 
ticular job functions—and union membership—than they are in keeping present 
employees on the payroll. The United Steelworkers’ work rules and the railroad 
unions’ “featherbedding” rules, both current subjects of bitter labor-management 
disputes, are in a sense union defenses against the advance of automation. 

Statistics clearly show automation’s impact. Manufacturing industries last 
month employed 12.2 million production workers, down from 12.7 million in 
1948. But the Federal Reserve Board’s manufacturing output index (1947-49 
equals 100) stood at 157 in October, up 52 percent from the 1948 level. 

Machines have been displacing workers ever since an Kgyptian devised the 
lever and the fulcrum 5,000 or more years ago. But automation, which the dic- 
tionary defines as the conversion of production systems or methods to automatic 
operation, has enabled machines to replace increasing numbers of workers. 


COSTS AND COMPETITION 


Steadily rising labor costs and growing foreign competition, coupled with the 
sharp 1957-58 recession, have made manufacturers especially receptive to new 
labor-saving machines and methods. In the long run, they argue this is all to the 
good. Automation, they contend, enables them to cut costs and prices and thus 
expand sales and output, creating jobs for more workers. 

Company training programs often aid directly in the reassignment of workers 
who have been displaced by new machinery. 

“Within the last few years, we have instituted a training program aimed at 
helping workers who become displaced,” says an official of Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. He recalls a recent instance at the company’s temperature 
control facility in Minneapolis. About 30 women were employed in winding 
electrical coils. 

“We installed an automatic machine that does the job better and faster,” the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell official says. The women, however, were not laid off. 
After a brief training period supervised by the company, they were relocated on 
other assembly jobs which, in several cases, required higher skills than the coil- 
winding operation. 
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“Originally, our training programs for employees stemmed primarily from 
our need for more highly trained and highly skilled employees and executives,” 
says C. H. Percy, president of Bell & Howell Co., a Chicago maker of photo- 
graphic equipment. “However, the program has been extremely successful in 
meeting personnel problems of automation, in that it has upgraded many of our 
employees from unskilled to skilled or technical workers.” 


MRS. SANDLER BENEFITS 


A beneficiary of the Bell & Howell program is Mrs. Mary Sandler, an attrac- 
tive, energetic grandmother who started working at the company several years 
ago in an unskilled job. She now is enrolled in her fourth year of classes in 
mechanical drawing at a company night school, which also offers such other 
subjects as algebra and metallurgy. She now works as a draftswoman, earning 
considerably more money. 

At Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, a new data processing 
system was introduced. Workers were retrained and shifted to new jobs, often 
at better pay. “The same general process is at work in all phases of our opera- 
tion,” says Herbert P. Buetow, president of Minnesota Mining. “We try to 
help our workers adjust to the constant elimination of semiskilled jobs and 
creation of more highly skilled ones,” 

More than company training programs are needed, however, when a manufac- 
turer shuts down an inefficient plant and transfers its operations to an auto- 
mated plant in another city. In almost all instances, at least some temporary 
unemployment results before workers can relocate. Although the companies 
often offer some workers the opportunity to transfer to other company plants, 
such workers in many cases are reluctant to uproot their families from their 
old neighborhoods. 

Several years ago, International Harvester Co. closed down a plant in Auburn, 
N.Y. Many workers received pensions and severance pay under the company- 
union contract. In addition, the company used its industrial relations depart- 
ment to find jobs for workers with other companies. It sold the empty plant 
to the community for $1, and the town found small businesses to occupy sections 
of the plant. “I think more people are employed in that plant now than there 
were when we owned it,” says a Harvester official. 


PLACING WORKERS 


In October, Formfit Co., a division of Genesco, Inc., of Nashville, Tenn., closed 
down its plant at Aurora, Ill., claiming it no longer could carry on efficient oper- 
ations in the multistory building. As soon as the announcement of the closing 
was made in August, an employee placement service was set up in the plant. The 
company advertised for jobs on radio and in newspapers and got help from 
Aurora civic organizations and businessmen. It claims 100 percent success in 
placing the workers who wanted jobs. 

According to a National Industrial Conference Board study released last 
month, about half of the U.S. manufacturing companies employing 1,000 or more 
persons offer some form of severance pay. The survey showed that severance 
pay for an employee with 1 year of service is likely to equal 1 week’s wages. If 
an employee has 5 years’ service, he probably receives a month’s pay, while 
usual pay for the worker with 10 years’ service is equal to 8 or 10 weeks’ wages. 

A number of corporate executives stress the importance of careful planning 
in introduction of new machines. “For example,” says Roger M. Blough, chair- 
man of United States Steel Corp., “we have taken steps to introduce automatic 
data processing equipment used in connection with accounting services. By 
careful planning to start certain phases of this development at selected times and 
by taking advantage of normal attrition and changing requirements in other 
locations, we have been able, with very few exceptions, to absorb all employees 
displaced by this equipment.” 

ARMOUR’S STUDY 


Labor unions, however, would like more of a hand in this planning. In some 
eases, notably at Chicago’s Armour & Co., unions have been able to get manage- 
ment to agree to joint committees to study the problems of automation. 

Under its new union contract, Armour will contribute to an “automation fund” 
1 cent for each 100 pounds shipped from the meat packing and slaughtering 
plants covered by the pact, up toa maximum of $500,000. 
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“It’s much too early to pass judgment on the fund,” says Ralph Helstein, presi- 
dent of the United Packinghouse Workers, “but we’re very hopeful useful recom- 
mendations will result.” The union official adds, “The company’s willingness 
to engage in a project of this sort shows they are aware of the problem of auto- 
mation and are trying to take some action. I don’t believe they’ve done enough 
about the problem in the past.” 

In a recent report to its member unions, the AFL-CIO declared: “Manage- 
ment has a positive responsibility to soften the blow of new technology on its 
workers. * * * Measures needed to aid affected workers should be considered as 
properly a part of the cost of introduction of new machinery.” 


CONSULTATION AND PLANNING 


What measures does the AFL-CIO propose? In a pamphlet, the federation 
recommends that automation’s impact be eased by “joint consultation between 
companies and unions and by management planning—to schedule the introduc- 
tion of automation in periods of high employment, to permit attrition to reduce 
the size of the labor force, and to allow time for the retraining of employees.” 

Most union leaders say they believe wholeheartedly in the longrun benefits 
of automation. “We recognize that progress in raising the standard of living 
in this country has been possible because of constantly increasing productive 
know-how,” says Al Hartnett, secretary-treasurer of the International Union of 
Electrical Workers. ‘We've got to continue to raise the standard of living, and 
that means more automation.” 

Despite such statements as these, management men charge, unions often 
resist changes in work rules, fight introductions of new equipment and strive 
to maintain particular job functions. 

Most union leaders, however, claim they are interested only in the welfare 
of the individual workers, not in the retention of particular job functions, or 
positions, that are no longer needed. “We want no arbitrary power to specify 
any certain number of jobs—only the right to protect the workers who suffer 
the human penalties now so often associated with progress,” says Joseph A. 
Beirne, president of the Communications Workers of America. 

Some craft unions have been able to keep tight control over the introduction 
of new machines and methods. The railroads now claim that firemen are un- 
needed on many diesel locomotives and the roads are seeking elimination of 
contract provisions that require their presence there. Canadian railroads last 
year won the right to eliminate firemen from many trains over a period of years. 

The firemen’s union, however, is in no mood to agree to a similar setup in the 
United States. The union claims the firemen are needed for safety. 


ITU’S VIEW 


William R. Cloud, secretary-treasurer of the International Typographical 
Union, says: “We intend to keep jurisdiction over new methods of production.” 
To try to make sure that the ITU can provide members to man any new type 
of equipment, the union runs a school at its Indianapolis headquarters. Print- 
ers trained in these classes return to their home areas, Mr. Cloud says, to train 
other members. Mr. Cloud contends: “We don’t believe that newspapers should 
be required to keep any greater number of people than necessary.” His union, 
however, insists that its members be used to monitor Linotype machines which 
are operating automatically—often on the basis of one man per automatic 
machine. 

While most unions believe management must shoulder the chief responsibil- 
ity for easing automation’s impact, many believe the Government should be 
doing more, too. 

At the September convention of the United Auto Workers, President Walter 
Reuther lamented that “this Nation has no permanent agency at the Federal 
level which is able to concentrate exclusively on the vital task of collecting the 
data on technological change, evaluating its impact on our economy, and making 
recommendations to Congress and the President designed to assure the equitable 
sharing of the fruits of technological progress.” What’s needed, he said, is a 
“commission on technological change,” because “we do not know what is hitting 
us.” 

“It is outrageous,” Mr. Reuther declared, “that a technological revolution 
intimately affecting all of us should be treated piecemeal and arbitrarily.” 
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MONEY TROUBLE 


So far, Government officials say, they’ve had trouble getting Congress inter- 
ested enough to provide funds for thorough studies of automation. “A couple 
of years ago, we tried to get funds to set up a study of advance orders for com- 
puters, to get an indication of the impact that was to come,” says Ewan Clague, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics in the Labor Department. The effort was 
unsuccessful. 

Some business executives are among those who insist that much of the finan- 
cial responsibility of caring for employees displaced by automation must fall on 
the Government. 

A high-level executive of one major corporation says a displaced worker should 
collect the funds due him from the company at separation and then “shift any 
further financial relief responsibility from the particular business to the unem- 
ployment compensation funds supplied by all business and, if necessary beyond 
that, even to the public to which in the end are diffused” the benefits of 
automation. 

In the end, much of the responsibility for adjusting to automation still must 
be carried by the individual worker, many management, labor, and Government 
officials agree. 

“The displaced employee,” says Mr. Blough of U.S. Steel, “must have the 
desire, will, and capacity to participate in retraining programs. And, in some 
cases, he must make an effort of a degree that has not heretofore been required 
of him. The situation may require that he change residence in order to take 
advantage of the work for which he would be trained. This is especially difficult 
for the older workers.” 

“I do not believe that any company has a cradle to the grave responsibility,” 
says Robert W. Galvin, president of Motorola, Ine. “I don’t think most workers 
want industry to have such attitudes regarding employment changes as a result 
of technological improvement. * * * As long as industry continues to create 
more total jobs, the individual will seek his proper role.” 


Senator Harrxe. Another provision—more than company training 
programs are needed, however, when a manufacturer shuts down an 
inefficient plant and transfers its operations to an automated plant 
in another city. In almost all instances, at least some temporary unem- 
ployment results before workers can relocate. Although companies 
offer some workers the opportunity to transfer to other company 
plants, such persons are reluctant to uproot their families, and so 
forth. They point out that this occurred at International Harvester 
Co. in New York, numerous other places and, of course, they could 
have easily said in this article, Chrysler Corp. in Evansville, although 
they did not point it out. 

I want to thank you people who have been so patient with us this 
morning. If you have any statements, I would like for you to try 
to keep in mind we are on a time schedule. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Harrxe. At this time we will reconvene the hearings on 
the special Senate committee investigation of the problems of unem- 
ployment in Evansville, Ind., and Mr. Whobrey, who was the previ- 
ous witness, will identify yourself again, sir, so that we can have it 
for the record and continue with your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES L. WHOBREY, PRESIDENT, CENTRAL 
LABOR COUNCIL, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Mr. Wuosrey. Charles L. Whobrey, president of the Central Labor 


Council, Evansville area. 
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Thank you, Senator, and I would like to ask four additional wit- 
nesses from labor to give a short statement in behalf of this thing, at 
which time I will endeavor to close our statements. 

At this time I would like to ask Mavis McLaughlin, who is presi- 
dent of the Communications Workers of America, Local 5831, who 
will give us her ideas. 


STATEMENT OF MAVIS McLAUGHLIN, PRESIDENT, COMMUNICA- 
TIONS WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 5831 


Mr. McLaventin. I am Mavis McLaughlin, president of the 
Communications Workers of America, Local 5831. I am an employee 
of the Indiana Bell Telephone Co., and I am sorry I didn’t make an 
additional copy of my statement. Just one or two words before I 
go into this. This is a prepared statement I made and I do want to 
read it. However, I want to state that I am not here primarily to talk 
about unemployment as such as some of the other people have done 
today, even though we have had some of it here with the telephone 
company, but I am here to talk about the problem as far as the work- 
ing people are concerned such as increased productivity and also auto- 
mation. Now, we of labor have been concerned about automation 
for some time, but I think now is the time for not only industry and 
legislators to become concerned with it but the public as well, because 
certainly I think with what we have heard today, there are some of 
the cities you are going to find in so many cases unemployment is due 
to automation, I think now is the time we ought to face some of the 
problems. 


Now I will read my statement. 


PREPARED STATEMENT BY MAvis MCLAUGHLIN, PRESIDENT, OWA, Loca 5813 
EFFECTS OF AUTOMATION 


Due to the technieal improvements of the Indiana ‘Bell Telephone Co., the ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction of CWA, Local 5813 has changed considerably since October 
1958. At that time, I represented workers over a 75-mile area. On October 5, 
1958, Evansville and surrounding cities cut over to DDD. There were no longer 
operators in Cannelton, Tell City, and Rockport, who were under local 5813's 
jurisdiction, plus their tributaries, including Troy, Bandon, St. Marks, Grand- 
view, Chrisney, and Richland. The operators within local 5813’s jurisdiction 
were offered employment in other Indiana Bell offices, providing the employee 
had a sufficient amount of seniority. Those operators not transferring were 
given termination pay if eligible. On November 15, 1959, Mount Vernon and 
her tributaries were cut into Evansville. Again, the operators either trans- 
ferred or took termination if eligible. At both cuts, most of the operators 
came to Evansville, with two or three going to Boonville in October 1958, also 
in local 5813’s jurisdiction. 

To give an idea of automation’s effect on the employees of the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co.. in southern Indiana, in June 1958, local 5813 had a potential of 
353 members. In January 1959, the number had dropped to 237, a loss of 116. 
At that time, 17 operaturs in Evansville had been laid off, due to the cut. They 
were laid off in November 1958, and called back by March 1959. 

As of October 1959, our latest figures, we have a potential of 264, 89 less than 
June 1958. This has happened because the company no longer replaces losses as 
they did in the past, even though the average total calls per day have increased. 


Senator Harrke. Thank you for your statement, and this problem 


of automation is not easy to find the solution for, and we appreciate 
your interest in it. 
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Mr. Wuosrey. At this time I would like to ask Charlie Tinsley of 
United Packinghouse Workers to come forward, please. 
Senator Hartke. Good afternoon, Charlie. Glad to see you again. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLIE TINSLEY, PRESIDENT, LOCAL 125, 
UNITED PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS 


Mr. Tinstey. Glad to see you. My name is Charlie Tinsley. I am 
president of local 125 of United Packinghouse Workers, which rep- 
resent the production and maintenance employees of Swift & Co. 
Unlike the previous one who gave testimony, I did pone copies but 
not enough copies. I do have one for Senator Hartke and one for the 
recorder. I will read my statement first, and I have a few remarks 1 
would like to add at the end of it. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF CHARLES TINSLEY, PRESIDENT OF LOCAL 125, UPWA, AFL— 
CIO, REPRESENTING THE PRODUCTION AND MAINTENANCE EMPLOYEES OF THE 
Swirt & Co., EVANSVILLE PLANT 


While as of this date all of our employees at the local plant are working, due 
to increased slaughter, which we have no way of knowing how long it will con- 
tinue. We have close to 20 percent of our female employees laid off, mostly due 
to automation or technological changes which have gradually come about over 
the past few years and with more automation and technological changes being 
made every day in our industry we have no way of knowing how soon more 
will be introduced here in the local plant which could cause more unemployment 
of both female and male workers. 

Such changes could be made in other plants which could take some of the 
production away from the local plant. 

It has been found that Swift & Co., over a period of approximately 3 years, 
was able to maintain the same level of production, or possibly a slight increase, 
and at the same time to reduce the number of employes from more than 75,000 
to less than 65,000. Here this includes both production and nonproduction em- 
ployees on which automation has also had its effect. 


LEGISLATION AND TRAINING PROGRAM NEEDED 


And since Swift & Co. was unwilling to agree to an automation fund in the 
recent contract negotiations as one other major meatpacker did, we feel that 
some help on the problem of automation should come through legislation by 
shortening the workweek or lowering the retirement age and by a training pro- 
gram to assist in retraining and replacement of workers who become unemployed 
due to automation. As our severance pay provision, even though it is as good or 
better than severance pay provision in contracts in other industries, does not by 
any means provide the complete answer to the problem of unemployment caused 
by automation. 

Mr. Tinstey. I might add to that, some examples that T have taken 
of people who have as much as 5 or 6 years’ seniority. One employee 
who has about 6 years’ seniority now, 5 years in 1958, worked a total 
of 6 weeks in 1958 in the local plant. Two of them in that category 
who had a litle more were able to work 3 months of that year. One 
worked only 10 weeks. One who had a little less seniority was able to 
work 2 weeks in 1958. And, as a result of such little employment. 
anly one of the six mentioned has 2 weeks’ unemployment insurance 
left at the present time and after that is exhausted none of the six 
mentioned, and there are several others in the same category who will 
not be eligible until after the first to even apply for unemployment 
compensation. 
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As I pointed out in my statement, we have no way of knowing when 
the industry will change. We know what types of automation is 
going on in other plants. When they will move into the local plant, 
we don’t know. For the sake of unemployment, we hope it never 
comes. However, we don’t like to stand in the way of any improve- 
ments. We feel that, as the statement pointed out, that if something 
is not done on the national level to help substitute for what we have 
been unable to work out with the company to cushion the shock of 
unemployment and to provide full employment, that it can become 
more serious. Being a part of a national organization, no one in 
my capacity will know very far in advance of when those changes 
are going to take place. Even a matter of a few days’ notice, a certain 
department will be closed at such and such a date. We know that 
all the major meatpacking companies are closing plants and building 
new ones. Even though this one is relatively a new plant, it doesn’t 
mean it will operate at full capacity. ; 

This concludes my remarks J have to make at this time. 

Senator Harrxe. I might say this to you, Charlie. I know you are 
aware of this. I had the pleasure of sponsoring and seeing that it 
went through the Senate, the amendment to the insurance law, which 
saved the Swift Employee Benefit Association, and this was done with 
the help of the national association, and that was one thing I was real 
proud to do. 

Mr. Tinstey. That is one thing I would like tosay, Senator. We in 
Swift, locally as well as nationally, I’m sure, appreciate that because 
it was something we had that maybe every employer didn’t have for 
employees even though it was strictly an employees’ organization. It 
was something we thought was good and we wanted to keep it and had 


the law not have been changed to prevent us from being taxed out of 
existence, we wouldn’t have had the a insurance we have for dis- 


ability payments and also medical 
we still have. 
Mr. Horrey. We have Eugene Bradford, Senator Hartke, and he is 
a victim of the layoff in the communications industry and was em- 
ployed for some time, and I would like to give you his views on this. 
Senator Harrxe. Good afternoon, sir. Please identify yourself for 


the record. 
STATEMENT OF EUGENE C. BRADFORD 


Mr. Braprorp.. My name is Eugene C. Bradford. I am a former 
employee of Western Electric Co. I was laid off for a period of 13 
months altogether and this came about August 22, 1958. Over 400 
members of our local union were laid off at that time in the State 
of Indiana, and I would like to make the point here that Western 
Electric Co. is the manufacturing supply division of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph. As we all know, this comes under public service 
commission and is a legalized monopoly and rightfully so, under the 
circumstances. I believe that because this is a legalized monopoly and 
somewhat under Federal control, I think that although it is hurd to 
enforce the law such as human relations in an industry, I would like 
to point out that after 2 years of this employment, and I proved to be 
capable in the capacity as communications equipment installer, I was 
laid off and was given no opportunity whatsoever to go back into the 
other subsidiaries of the company. 


ills along with death benefits as 
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SOCIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF UMEMPLOYMENT 


I know all morning you have heard quite a bit about the financial 
status of the unemployed, but I would like to say a few words about 
the emotional status of the people that are unemployed. There is a 
social aspect to unemployment that arises from the ties and bonds of 
group relations and friends and neighbors and so on. Everybody 
wants to be recognized socially, and while I was unemployed, emo- 
tional problems did arise; for instance, with my friends, they knew I 
was unemployed and knew I could not afford to entertain, they didn’t 
think I could afford it, and rather than ask us to go places with them, 
they wanted to save us the embarrassment and that leaves quite a 
problem of being under the pressure that we were under. I say “we”— 
my whole family was involved. It made us wonder if we were ac- 
tually forsaken by our friends or if this was true friendship to ignore 
us. The children naturally, the family was under tension and wor- 
ried all the time. The little girl was 2 years old and she began to 
have nightmares. She tended to be disobedient and just completely 
frustrated and to just be honest, she just didn’t know who was mama 
around the house. 

Those are mainly the points I wanted to get across and I think I 
do want to stress the point that if a company 1s protected in a monop- 
oly industry, I think that they should have restrictions on the Gov- 
ernment what they do with their people. 

Senator Hartke. How old are you, sir? 

Mr. Braprorp. I’m 27 years old. 

Senator Harrxe. Are you working now ? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes; I got employment about 2 months ago. 

Senator Harrkre. What type work are you doing now ? 

Mr. Braprorp. I’m in a type of work now that I was never adapted 
for. I’m an inventory clerk and all my life I have had technical anid 
mechanical experience. 

Senator Harrse. In other words, it wouldn’t help you for you to 
have additional technical training; is that right? 

Mr. Braprorp. No; it wouldn’t help me any. 

Senator Harrxe. Thanks a lot. 

Mr. Wuoprey. The final person, Senator, I would like to call is 
Bob Brown, and he is business agent for the International Association 
of Machinists in this area. 

Senator Harrxe. Good afternoon, Bob. Real happy to see you 
again. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT BROWN, BUSINESS REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR DEPARTMENT 153, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MA- 
CHINISTS 


Mr. Brown. Good afternoon, Senator. My name is Robert Brown, 
I am business representative for Department 153 of the International 
Association of Machinists. I reside at 601 North Kerth Avenue in 
Evansville. I may be somewhat under a handicap, Senator and gen- 
tlemen, in testifying before this committee this afternoon inasmuch 
as I didn’t have the opportunity to attend the morning session and 
don’t know what has already been said. 
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LOSS OF SERVEL 


However, I do have a few experiences I would like to relate to this 
body, personal and organizational, I would like to relate at this time. 
No. 1, in 1954, at the Servel plant located here at Evansville, of which 
our organization represented, we had something over 14,000 people 
employed. I’m talking about the working people, not the technical 
and office forces, employed at that plant. The plant started on a 
downhill trend, they had a good deal of defense work, and the com- 
pany informed us they were unable to get the defense work due to 
the bidding and the political pressures, if you please, of the larger 
corporations such as Lockheed and the other big aircraft corporations. 
Consequently, they began to lose their defense orders, so we of our 
organization made a trip to Washington, D.C., or several trips, and 
talked to the people in the Pentagon and they told us at that time 
defense orders were available. Nevertheless, my point is this—the 
company was also involved in building refrigerators, air-conditioners 
and other appliance equipment. They continued to disintegrate and 
xo downhill until finally they went completely out of business in 1956. 
Many of these 14,000 people had worked for this company as long as 
30,.40, or 50 years. Many of them were way up in age. You can 
imagine that amount of seniority. Consequently, the ones that left 
this company, they were unable due to the age bracket to secure em- 
ployment in other trades or industries and due to the economic condi- 
tions of our community. I would like to also have you to bear in 
mind the terrific impact of throwing 14,000 people out of work had 
upon the entire economy of the community in Evansville and sur- 
rounding communities. 

I would like to say a couple other companies have come in and 
bought different segments of the Servel operation but it is so insignifi- 
cant that it is hardly worth mentioning. In fact, I think the two 
companies I refer to employ around a thousand people so you can 
see we are stil] in an awful bad shape. 

A couple other things I would like to point out, I know you are 
pressed for time. 

According to the records I have which are published by the Indi- 
ana Employment Security Division, the State of Indiana since Jan- 
uary of this year, the employment record for the State of Indiana, the 
unemployed people has been somewhere ranging between 4 and 6 
percent; for the city of Evansville, the number of employment per- 
centage of people unemployed has ranged between 6.9 and 14.1 per- 
cent—that’s true last month—so you can see we in Evansville are in 
worse need, really, than some of our neighboring cities. In addition 
to the terrific situation at Servel, I would like to point out a couple 
other experiences. I represent people from Washington, Ind., 
through Owensboro, Ky. In Washington, Ind., the McCord plant at 
Washington some 3 years ago employed 800 people. Today that 
plant through the automation system employs something over 400 
people. In Princeton, Ind., the Potter-Brumfield plant 3 years ago 
employed over 700 people. Today they employ approximately 300 
people due to automation they are installing in the plant. We know 
the automation problem is a big problem, but we think the problem 
of the community concerned, the national concern, if they ever want 
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to get behind this, and we have a few ideas of which I know you have 
supported in the past which we are concerned with. 

I would like to point out a few of the issues: 1. A national unemploy- 
ment program. Iam speaking of unemployment compensation which 
will be national in scope and have national regulations to bring us 
to an adequate unemployment program to take care of our people; 
2. The issue of taking over the older people once they are on social 
security. We think the Forand bill should be supported in the next 
session in order to take care of people on hospitalization. 

Back to Servel—we have many people 60 years of age that weren’t 
old enough to retire under the then-existing pension plan and they 
had a period of 60 to 65 where they could not secure employment, 
they weren’t old enough to draw social security and they were in a 
heck of a shape. 

So I think that concludes my remarks, I could go on and on. We 
certainly will support the people in the National Halls of Legisla- 
ture who have ines concern. I know you have, Senator Hartke, 
for our situation, and we certainly hope you will continue the work 
and show the concern necessary to alleviate this inadequate situation 
such as ours, where we are supposed to have prosperity for all. 

Mr. Wuosrey. Senator Hartke, on behalf of organized labor in 
this community, I want to thank you for the time given us in our 
case. 

Senator Harrxe. The next witness is Mr. David Hasting. If you 
can, submit your statements for the record and summarize them as 
best you can. If you don’t feel you can, then we will listen to them 
In toto. 

Mr. Hasting, I am very happy to see you. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID E. HASTING, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
MOUNT VERNON, IND. 


Mr. Hast1ne. Thank you, Senator. I have submitted a written 
copy of this statement from the chamber of commerce and I see no 
real reason for standing here and reading it. You can read it at your 
leisure and get considerably more out of it than listening to it. 

Senator Harrxe. I understand you are acquiring some new in- 
dustry in the Mount Vernon area. 

Mr. Hastine. Well we’re really going in that area. 

Senator Harrxe. I want you to know anything we can do and the 
people in Evansville—Mr. Grief has expressed the opinion they will 
be glad to help Mount Vernon anyway they can. Anything that helps 
Mount Vernon helps Evansville, too. 

Mr. Hastine. Thank you. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Davin E. HAsTING, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MOUNT 
VERNON, IND. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Mount Vernon, Ind., respectfully submits the 
following statement for your consideration. 


FARM PROBLEM 


In our opinion, the basic cause of our unemployment problem is probably the 
economic plight of our farmers and their resulting lack of purchasing power. 
If the purchasing power of the American farmer was on a par with the pur- 
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chasing power of other major groups of producers or employees, we believe that 
we would have no unemployment problem. Instead, there would be a scarcity 
of labor. 

For the economy in general the outlook is for increasing output and increas- 
ing incomes. For the farmer, however, the outlook is for increasing output and 
decreasing prices and incomes. 

Moderate shortrun decreases or increases in national income levels apparently 
do not have any appreciable effect on the demand for farm products as a whole. 
Only population growth which occurs slowly can be depended upon to expand 
the total demand for farm products. 

Realized net farm income 10 years ago was $12.8 billion compared with an 
estimated $11.5 billion this year. Compare or contrast this with the increase in 
net income enjoyed by our economy as a whole during the same 10 years. 

Farmers have been forced to go deep into debt in order to maintain equity. The 
total farm debt has increased from $11.5 billion in 1950 to more than $24 billion 
at present. Farm prices now are 3 percent below 1950. Farm production costs 
are 19 percent higher. The parity ratio is now down to 75 compared to 85 per- 
cent 1 year ago and 100 percent of the 1910-14 base. In October corn prices 
were the lowest for any October since 1942. General farm prices have decreased 
7 percent since October of last year. 

To illustrate the above, we give you the following actual experience. In 
1952 a farmer purchased a combine for $5,500 with corn at $2 per bushel. That 
same combine today would cost $7,500 with corn at $1.25 per bushel. 

While the number of actual farmers and their purchasing power is decreasing, 
the value of the “agribusiness” to our national economy or the economy of any 
community is astounding. 

Most of the above statements and figures are quotations from the USDA. 

Recent farm-management data indicates that average farm operations take a 
capital investment of $120,000 to $150,000 to provide a labor and management 
income of $4,000 to $5,000. This amount is in addition to a 4 percent return 
of the current market value of the land and a 5 percent return on all other 
capital. 

We believe that the so-called attempts to control grain production in the last 
few years have actually been subsidies to bolster the farmer’s income. 

We do not believe that the American farmer should be subsidized by the 
taxpayer. We call your attention to the fact that the tobacco farmer, who 
has been operating the last few years under a reasonably satisfactory crop- 
control program, is economically in much better condition than the grain 
farmer with his subsidies. 

We believe that research to expand the uses for farm products should be 
accelerated considerably but only after more than enough money to finance such 
a research program has been saved from the present cost of the Agricultural 
Department. 

We would like to repeat that if you are successful in alleviating the condi- 
tions which we have very briefly listed above, you will have solved our national 
unemployment problem. 

In addition we are vitally interested in and recommend the consideration of— 

An airport west of Evansville to serve the entire tristate area. 

A bridge across the Ohio River west of Evansville at Mount Vernon, Ind. 

The necessary above-flood-stage new roads running north and south 
from this bridge. 

The above projects are immediately necessary to provide the transportation 
facilities required by the rapid industrial development of the tristate area. 
Their construction will have a favorable effect locally upon our unemployment 
problem. 


Senator Harrke. Rev. Richard M. Langsdale. 
Good afternoon, sir. 


STATEMENT OF REV. RICHARD M. LANGSDALE, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Reverend Lanespate. How do you do, sir. I am Rev. Richard M. 
Langsdale, pastor of the St. Mark’s Lutheran Church in Evansville. 
I am not speaking for Reverend Danner of the Council of Churches 
I did wish to have the opportunity to speak for a moment because I 
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came to Evansville from an area in western Pennsylvania where I 
lived and worked for about 9 years. 

Senator Harrxe. I think Mr. Sundquist would be interested in 
knowing what part of Pennsylvania. 

Reverend Lanespate. Connellsville. 

Senator Harrxe. I want you to know I held hearings with Senator 
Clark in that area and from the Connellsville Airport we flew back. 
I was there a week. 

Reverend Lanespate. My interest, then, you already understand. 
I grew up or worked there in an area where a serious economic dis- 
location had an effect on the people that I think is a concern here. _ Not 
that in any sense Evansville is in the same degree of difficulty, I feel 
quite certain, but I am concerned that signs that I feel I detect here 
point toward some of the outcome that we experienced in that com- 
munity. In particular, I am interested in the problem of blight. 


PHYSICAL BLIGHT AS A SYMPTOM OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 


Physical blight in a community may seem to have nothing to do 
with the moral and mental and social repercussions of economic dis- 
location, and yet it seems to me that physical blight becomes a symp- 
tom of the whole underlying mental, moral, and social problem. The 
decay, the negative attitude, the cynicism of a community issues finally 
in the neglect of the physical properties of the town or city, and I am 
concerned that in Evansville we do everything possible on a com- 
munity basis to avoid physical blight in our town. I am aware that 
there are programs of urban renewal, which I hope will not only con- 
tinue but become even greater than they are. I am not speaking of this 
in particular but of the community effort to keep the private citizen 
alert and interested and eager to maintain and improve the private 
properties of the city because the physical impression of a city is one 
of the first things that visitors to the city become aware of. 


COMMUNITY ATTITUDE 


The other thing you mentioned this morning, the relatively low 
degree of unemployed people in Western Germany. I think this is 
not only an interesting observation but I think there ought to be put 
alongside this the opposite side of that problem in East Germany. 
Between these two areas there is this great factor of physical blight in 
East Germany left there and the moral and mental depression on the 
people of East Germany that the physical blight and destruction of 
that part of Germany has continued to have since World War II. I 
eae a statement made here this morning that we ought not use the 
term, “depressed area.” I concur in that. I think the mental atti- 
tude of the community is a great part of the problem and so long as 
the mental attitude of a community can be kept above a complex of 
pauperism, I think the community then will struggle and work to help 
itself, but if we become convinced we are depressed people, that we are 
paupers, that we are subjects for charity, then is when we sit down 
and wait for it to be handed to us and the initiative is killed. 

This I saw in the community I lived and worked in for 9 years and 
I would hate to see any development of the signs of this same public 
attitude in Evansville. 
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Senator Harrxer. Pastor, I was very interested in your remarks, 
particularly with East Germany. I was there, too, and I speak of 
East Berlin of being the city of the living dead. The blight is terrific 
there as compared with Western Germany where they have rehabili- 
tated uanstons The American Academy of Science is giving con- 
siderable thought to the redevelopment of cities, and I have pointed 
out numerous areas which not only have been able to redevelop their 
unsightly conditions through urban renewal projects, thereby pro- 
ducing tax producing income property. In addition, a major problem 
is the prevention of extension of blight. So I think in urban renewal, 
we in Evansville are in a position to take advantage of it, but I have 
never felt that proper public support has been given to this program 
in this community. We are going to receive $275,000 in a grant this 
year from the Federal Government. In reference to the Connellsville 
area, I listened to the president of the chamber of commerce testify 
and say in unabashed terms, “Please, please do something for us. We 
can’t pull ourselves up by our own bootstraps.” I would hope that 
you are mistaken in your observation of the existence of some of the 
warning signs in this community indicating that an extreme depressed 
condition with its accompanying despondency could happen here. But 
I am not certain that you’re wrong. 

Reverend Lanespate. I say, too, I hope Iam wrong. I am not say- 
ing that I see all of those signs here. What I’m mainly saying is I 
hope we don’t see them because the ultimate of them is for a com- 
munity to do just as you have said, to plead for someone else to save 
them, and I was interested in your comment this morning, also, in the 
Germany situation as well as France and England. This initiative 
on the part of the people and their pride in their efforts, and so forth. 
I know how difficult it is to bring the people into something, but I 
think this is where the great times and effort are needed in Evans- 
ville; we must alert and involve the people of our community. 

Senator Harrxe. And that was one of the prime purposes of this 
meeting today. What we are trying to do, is trying to bring the 
people in to this problem. That’s one of the reasons for the hearing 
so that it isn’t just down in Washington as an abstract proposition. 
We want the opinions of people like yourself, and I appreciate your 
coming, Pastor. 

Reverend Lanespate. Thank you. I have no written statement but 
I appreciate the opportunity. 


JUVENILE PROBLEMS RELATED TO UNEMPLOYMENT 


Senator Harrxe. Incidentally, I think you were on the Governor’s 
commissioner for juvenile delinquency, is that right ? 

Reverend Lanaspate. Yes, 1 was appointed under the judge of 
Fayette County. 

Senator Harrxe. Do you feel that there is a relationship between 
unemployment and juvenile problems? 

Reverend Lanespate. I definitely feel there is a relationship in 
unemployment and juvenile delinquency. I discussed this with Rev- 
erend Danner and I believe he is prepared to go into this with you. 
i Senator Harrxe. The next witness, Father Charles T. Schoettel- 
<otte. 

How are you, Father Charles? 
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STATEMENT OF REV. CHARLES T. SCHOETTELKOTTE, EVANSVILLE, 
IND. 


Reverend ScHorrre.korre. Fine, thank you. 
Senator Harrxe. Very happy to see _ again. 
Reverend Scnoerretkorre. I think, Mr. Senator, that you have our 


written statement. I am Father Charles Schoettelkotte, director of 
Catholic Charities and Marriage Counseling Bureau. 

Mr. Senator, if it’s all right with you, our statements are pretty 
well in our written one so there wouldn’t be any need to take any 
extra time. 

Senator Hartke. That will be fine. Merry Christmas to you. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF REV. CHARLES T. SCHOETTELKOTTE, DIRECTOR OF CATHOLIC 
CHARITIES, AND ROBERT CONATY, SUPERVISOR, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


The following statement is being made by Rev. Charles T. Schoettelkotte, di- 
rector of Catholic Charities, and Robert Conaty, supervisor of casework in 
Catholic Charities, Evansville, Ind. 

Our paritcular area of knowledge is limited to section C, sociological effects of 
unemployment and some information on section E, schools and training, and 
section F. The information on section E is limited to Catholic parochial schools. 


SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The social implications of unemployment are a poor diet, a type of clothing 
that produces a self-conscious feeling, shifting of housing ending up at times 
with inadequate housing, crowded living conditions and poor environment plus 
hunger and feeling of helplessness helping to set the stage for delinquency, 
neglect of necessary medical and dental care, irritability in the home brought 
about by financial worries, lack of supervision and love from the mother who 
may seek employment out of the home to try to provide basic essentials, families 
separated because of attempt to seek employment elsewhere, families actually 
breaking up. 

In our marriage counseling bureau about 16 cases out of a total of 90 cases 
were having rather severe marital problems which were aggravated by unem- 
ployment. ‘The typical case is the feeling of frustration on the part of the 
husband because he can get no employment. Particularly is this true of men 
who are 40 years old and over. Their frustration leads to drinking, staying 
away from home because a worried wife has begun to nag, Under these condi- 
tions, children develop emotional problems and the difficulties grow. Perhaps 
only about four of the cases ended up in a separation. One of the cases resulted 
in complete divorce. 

FAMILY TIES LOOSENED 


In the past 3 months 14 families were known to Catholic Charities in which 
the father worked in another community while the family lived here. In most of 
these cases the ties which bound the family together were seriously loosened. 
Particularly noticeable were the effects on children of these ‘‘week-end” fathers. 
It imposed additional responsibilities on the mothers who in a few instances had 
to seek outside help to solve family problems. All these families saw the sepa- 
ration as temporary or generally until housing could be sold. 

The father’s loss of the respect of his children has been the main result noticed 
because of father’s job loss. Prolonged unemployment of the father is thus 
laying the framework for juvenile problems. Family unrest such as occasioned 
by family income loss is a breeding ground for juvenile problems. We have, not 
as yet, noticed a rise in juvenile delinquency due to employment loss by itself. 
We are deeply concerned over continued employment loss and its effect on 
children. 

CHILDREN AFFECTED 


Adverse conditions upon children do exist. We have noticed this strongest 
where the frustration of the father is greatest. It is greatest when the fault 
is less in the unemployed persons than society. We have noted that this is the 
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case where industry does not hire the man over 40 or discriminates as to race, 
color and creed. Naturally, the resulting bitterness is carried over to children 
and is clearly indicated by their behavior. Such reasons for unemployment are 
difficult to explain to children as they are not founded upon reason. 

With few exceptions the children of working mothers are always adversely 
affected. It is unfortunate that the rearing of children has such low prestige 
value in parts of our culture. This “noblest of all works” of rearing children 
is seriously handicapped by the mother’s employment. Motherhood is demand- 
ing of time, energy and sacrifice. These are qualities the working mother pos- 
sesses only in limited amounts. Thus the employment of mothers will be noticed 
in later years by the children. Also the displacement of the father as bread- 
winner has adverse effects upon him. He is forced to assume a role foreign to 
him and he and the children suffer. Of course, short term changes as this is 
minimal but long term employment deepens and intensifies these problems. 

There are some who lose their desire to work after a long period of unemploy- 
ment. Most of them are anxious to get to work. 

For the most part the receipt of unemployment insurance does not affect a 
man’s attitude toward working. If the period of unemployment is a very long 
one, and if relief is needed, then there is a tendency to develop an aversion for 
work. 

Section E: The 1959 graduation classes of the Catholic high schools num- 
bered 198 boys and 210 girls. Sixty of the boys are employed, but some of these 
have only part-time employment. One hundred twenty-five of the girls are 
employed, but some of them have only part-time employment. Forty-nine boys 
went into the service, many of them not being able to get a job. Eight boys 
and 23 girls have not been able to find any employment. Among the boys 81 
went to college and 62 girls enrolled in colleges. Some of these would not have 
gone, if they could have found employment. 

Section F: Catholic Charities does not believe that unemployment insurance, 
sub and general relief should be regarded as an answer to mass unemployment. 
These programs were never originally designed to be the only answer to the un- 
employment problem. The history of such programs has proved that they alone 
will never check let alone stop mass unemployment. The depression of the 
1930’s for example proved that although vitally necessary, general relief had 
demoralizing aspects but permanent ways of handling the problem were never 
thoroughly researched. We do know that a program of public works is one 
means by which the unemployed may utilize their talents in more constructive 
efforts than acceptance of relief. We feel that it is imperative that all con- 
cerned about means of coping with mass unemployment give serious thought to 
formulating other means. The advocacy of public relief as the only measure is 
an easy escape but like most easy ways is not the most desirable solution. We 
should not in such a search overlook the vast potential for self-keep among the 
people themselves. This reservoir of strength is often overlooked and without 
such grassroots support no program can be assured of success. 


Senator Harrxe. The next witness is Mr. John Ross. 


STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN ROSS, MANAGER, OFFICE OF INDIANA 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Mr. Ross. I am John Ross, manager of the Evansville Office of 
Indiana Employment Security. The information I have here is pri- 
marily statistical information. I have it prepared so I can submit 
that. I have prepared a labor market chart covering 1949 to October 
1959, which is the most recent. 

Senator Harrxe. I do think, Mr. Ross, that if you could summarize 
part of the general overall basis of this. I think you are in a posi- 
tion that possibly maybe some of the members of the staff may have 
some suggestions to make. 

Mr. Ross. Our study of the labor market in Evansville indicates a 
continuing decline of manufacturing employment. 

Senator Harrxe. Let me stop you right there, and I will probably 
stop you several times. 
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INDUSIRIAL EMPLOYMENT AT 1919 LEVEL 


The unfortunate thing I learned in these hearings is the fact. that 
total production employees, nationwide, is at approximately the same 
level that it was in 1919. There are no more people working in pro- 
duction, as differentiated from service employees, than there were in 
1919, not as many as there were in 1950, and that this pattern is con- 
tinuing to go down rather than up; so I don’t know whether this fol- 
lows the national pattern. I would imagine it is more accentuated. 

Mr. Ross. It is far accentuated here. Our service and nonmanu- 
facturing problem has shown a trend upward until the latter part of 
1957. There has been a slight decline since that date but a small de- 
cline, where manufacturing employment has declined very much. 
‘Our comparative statistics don’t carry back for the metropolitan area 
into 1953 when we hit our peak. March of 1953—at that time manu- 
facturing employment in Evansville, there were 48,000 employees 
where presently in the combined area, in manufacturing employment, 
now it is 22,600. That is Henderson County and Vanderburgh County 
and that is where our major loss has been in the manufacturing. This 
chart I have prepared I think will show that. 

In the other studies which I have included in this file, I have a 
‘comparison on covered employment and the payroll that’s covered by 
the Indiana Employment Security Act reported from Vanderburgh 
County, which I think may be of interest. In 1949, in the month of 
June, I used the month of June for comparison, 45,285 employees were 
reported and had employment in Vanderburgh County. In June of 
1959 there were 46,379—it’s above 1949—but the peak period was June 
of 1953 on this comparative chart, at that time 63,927. Now, on com- 
parison of payroll—that’s covered payroll—in June of 1949, 
$33,846,133, compared with June of 1959, $54,454,729. Now the peak 
June was that of 1953, $64 million in payroll. In comparison of 
average weekly earnings in manufacturing employment, which is 
of interest, that computation was started in 1953, so June of 1953 
for the April, May, and June quarterly period, $80.43 was the aver- 
age weekly earnings in manufacturing. April, May, and June of 
1959 was $101.75. 

Senator Harrxe. In other words, the average weekly wage has 
gone up while the number of employees has gone down? 

Mr. Ross. Well, the number of employees has increased slightly 
but the amount of dollars has increased quite a bit more. 

Senator Harrxe. Let me ask you in regard to the average weekly 
wage, what is the current trend ? 

Mr. Ross. The trend is to continue upward. 

Senator Harrxe. I mean the last few months. 

Mr.Ross. The last report we had was the one I quoted here and 
that was the April, May, and June period. 

Senator Harrxe. You don’t have the ones 

Mr. Ross. Nothing more recent. Usually about 3 to 6 months be- 
aind in getting it out. 

Senator Harrxe. There was an estimate made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics that the average weekly wage had dropped during 
the last quarter in 1959, partially because of the steel strike, but the 
‘drop had started before the steel strike began. 
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Mr. Ross. I wouldn’t want to surmise. We have fluctuations be- 
tween quarters, but I was using this to show the trend between 
quarters of the year. There will be differences. You get in overtime 
hours and so on, which are included in the general average. I have 
a special study count of active work registrations which we have in 
our file covering special age groups. Out of a total active file in the 
age groupings, that would be under the age of 20; 45 and over; 45 
to 64; 65 and over breakouts. Of the 2,907 in the files, 540 were under 
20; 45 and over, 2,367; 45 to 64, 2,207 breakout; and 65 and over, 160. 
The last active file count was 5,602, which would apply to the overall 
total. I had additional breakouts of handicapped male and handi- 
capped female, which may be of interest, and I have an account of 
active file applications by occupational groupings which may be of 
interest, and there for Vanderburgh County we had 184 in profes- 
sional managerial out of a total of 5,284; 825 in clerical and sales; 
525 in domestic; and skilled, 791; unskilled, 1,173, which gets back 
to the problem of placement. 


PROBLEM OF THE UNSKILLED 


Senator Hartke. In other words, the problem is partly a question 
of finding the job to fit the man who can do it ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes; and there is increasing demand for increased train- 
ing and increased skills. 

Senator Hartke. In other words, the unskilled—— 

Mr. Ross. Have a problem. They are the ones most difficult to 
care for. 

We have another study of applicants for unemployment benefits, 


and this was taken 1 out of each 10 applicants for a total of 200 “a 


cants of the entire group. In the grouping between—and we have 
this broken out for the different occupational breakdowns—but in 
totals I have to age 25, there were 9 unemployment claimants in 
this 200 total. Between 25 and 34, there was 67; 35 to 44, 55; 45 to 
54, 40; 55 to 64, 24; 65 and over, 5. 

We have a breakout which you may use for different occupational 
groupings in each age bracket. Now, then, sources of applicants who 
were coming in in this same grouping, and this was by the last em- 
ployer they reported to us before they claimed benefits, the greatest 
number was from transportation equipment, which I think would be 
obvious because they are primarily Chrysler Corp. employees, and here 
you can distribute it among building, construction, and manufactur- 
ing grouping. Some in transportation, communication, and motor 
freight. Transportation had seven, as an example, retail trade, and 
there was some in the wholesale trade, some in retail, including build- 
ing materials, hardware, that goes along with the reduction in building 
activity, the rest is pretty well distributed. I think it’s helpful to 
show where the applicants come from. We have had numerous ques- 
tions on associations, and I have made a listing of the number of 
association of benefits. In the year 1955, 3,087. Applications ex- 
hausted their benefits in Evansville, 4,909 in 1956; 1957, 3,272; 1958, 
6,128; and in 1959, to October 31, 2,608. I have included for the six- 
county area here, which you can refer to them on unemployment com- 
pensation claims. I have a listing here by counter reports in totals. 
Would you want me to read those in the record ? 
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Senator Harrxe. No; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Ross. Then there are unemployment compensation claims in 
the Evansville area for the week ending November 21. I have in- 
cluded that. For Evansville, the total was 3,227. That includes 
State benefits, unemployment compensation for Federal employees, 
for ex-servicemen and veterans, 

Senator Harrxe. I want to thank you, John. I want to say your 
office has been very cooperative with me through the years I have 
known you and certainly in this hearing, too. 

Mr. Sunpquist. Mr. Ross, in those figures, did you give the number 
of jobs you have been unable to fill in the Evansville area ? 

Mr. Ross. Not in those figures. I did bring over my daily record. 
I did not include it in that. On the record for the year 1959, this runs 
through to November 25, we had placed 3,893 people through the 
Evansville office and that is much better than a year ago. 

Mr. Sunpquist. What I was getting at, Are any jobs going begging? 

Mr. Ross. We have had a problem in the last few months on being 
able to select applicants to fill job openings and we have job openings 
which are difficult to fill. 

Mr. Sunpaquist. What kind are those? 

Mr. Ross. Okay, just a moment. We used some advertising to ad- 
vertise for job openings, the ones we cannot fill from our active file. 
This is the listing which I had for November 24: design engineer; 
production engineer; mechanical engineer; IBM operator; hospital 
orderly trainees; bellhops; new- and used-car salesmen; life insurance 
salesmen; woodworking; mill-room man; automobile mechanic; office 
machine servicemen; maintenance mechanic; and building and ground 
maintenance man. That’s for the male. The female is industrial 
trainees; sewing-machine operators who are experienced; marker for 
laundry; sorter and wrapper; industrial nurse; group worker; secre- 
taries. This is for the very highly qualified, the legal-type secretary 
or one with a college degree who can take over certain minor executive 
details; nurse-aid trainees; and countergirl for snackbar; and house- 
to-house solicitor. 

Mr. Sunpquist. What is your own view as to the potential for train- 
ing some of the unemployed whom we heard this morning to fit some 
of these jobs you describe as not filled ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, I don’t know because I was absent this morning. 
I did not hear the testimony of anyone here this morning. Of course, 
you run into on the trainee openings, many of them fall within the 
younger age bracket and from the listing of applicants we have listed 
with the office, you see that’s where the shortage of applicant material 
is. On the engineering positions, that requires your degree; on the 
hospital orderlies, there they need men between 21 and 50 as an age 
range. Education, 2 years; minimum, high school. They prefer a 
high school graduate but minimum is 2 years. The hours are 2: 45 to 
11:15 p.m. and be willing to work relief shifts. This position as a 
bellhop trainee, that employer prefers someone 25 to 30, a high school 
graduate with certain height or weight qualifications because they 
want to fit a 36 or 38 uniformonthem. Of course, your sales positions 
require a certain personality characteristic and desire to enter the 
field. 
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Mr. Merrick. Mr. Ross, I have a question. Somebody on getting 
unemployment benefits over a long period of time. Has your expe- 
rience or your office given any indication that people who were on 
unemployment relief for 26 weeks, 52 weeks, or something like this— 
of course, it cuts off at 26, I suppose—but if they are unemployed for 
any length of time, have you any experience as to whether or not they 
sort of lose the will to continue working ? 

Mr. Ross. I didn’t bring any material with me, but there have 
been studies made of applicants. The last one, I think, was 1957, 
but they have made studies of what happens to these people when 
they exhaust their claims. A large percent do secure new employ- 
ment, that, is the bulk, and you will the group who withdraw 
from the labor market, ‘they no longer actively seek employment. 
You have a group of applicants who are interested if work comes 
along that they are particularly interested in, and that applies to 
female applicants, I think, more so than men. If the jobs are there, 
they will take them, but if not, they retire to the home and keep 
house. 

Mr. Morris. You don’t get this in kind of an inferred way from 
the point of employers requesting people who haven’t been on these 
unemployment rolls too long, unemployment insurance benefits rolls 
too long $ 

Mr. Ross. We don’t have that as a problem in placing people. 

Mr. Morris. You say there have been these studies for this area? 

Mr. Ross. That sae be for this area. It’s made for other offices, 
too. It’s more or less an overall State study, and that information 
would be available to the administrative office in Indianapolis. I 


think when you are scheduled in Indianapolis, you might ask them to 
provide you with a copy of the last studies that have been made. 
They are to be had. It developed some interesting information as 
to what happens to the applicant. 


OUTMIGRATION OF SURPLUS LABOR 


Senator Harrxe. Mr. Ross, there has been a substantial reduc- 
a im the amount of people available to work in this area, is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Ross. There has been a reduction in the total labor force and 
some of that is migration out of the communities. 

Senator Harrxe. And that occurs in any community where there 
is not available labor opportunities? 

Mr. Ross. That’s right. 

Senator Hartke. In other words, this thing can continue on or 
get better or stay where it is, but the labor force will grow if the 
job opportunities occur and the labor force will diminish if the job 
opportunities diminish ? 

Mr. Ross. Just from observation, we have made no actual study 
of it, but quite a few in the younger age brackets have left the area 
for jobs which offer better opportunities than they can find here. 
Then you have your semiskilled or skilled worker who has left the com- 
munity. You have had that migration out. I think you will prob- 
ably find the same thing applies to Terre Haute where actual studies 
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have been made and information available on it, but that pattern is 
here. 
Senator Hartke. Thank you, Mr. Ross, for taking your time. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JOHN W. Ross, Locat Orrick MANAGER, INDIANA 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY DIVISION, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Geographical area: (a) Unemployment insurance claims information for the 
local office area, which includes Vanderburgh County, Posey, Gibson, Warrick, 
Spencer, and Perry Counties in Indiana. 

(b) Work applications in the local office area. 

(c) Labor market information for the metropolitan area covering Vander- 
burgh County, Ind., and Henderson County, Ky. 

Material furnished: (@) Labor market chart—Year 1949 through October 
1959. 

(b) Area labor market letter—Reporting for October 1959. 

(c) Area labor market and labor force summary—Years: 1955, 1956, 1957, 
1958. 

(d@) Summary of covered employment and payrolls (restricted to Vander- 
burgh County and the second quarter of each year from 1949). 

1. Total number of persons employed in covered employment in the month 
of June of each year. 

2. Total payroll reported in covered employment in the second quarter of 
each year. 

3. Average weekly earnings in manufacturing in covered employment 
during the second quarter of each year beginning in 1953. 

(e) Stvdies of applicants for work. 

1. Study of composition of special age groups made November 10, 1959. 

2. Special count of active work registrations for the Evansville office 
area by occupational groupings made November 25, 1959. 

3. Occupational classification and age groupings of unemployment in- 
surance claimants who reported to the Evansville local office (itinerant 
offices excluded) during the week ending November 28, 1959. 

4. Survey of major industrial groupings of the last employers reported 
by applicants for unemployment insurance benefits who reported during the 
week ending November 28, 1959. 

(f) Unemployment insurance claims reports. 

1. Count of unemployment insurance claims exhaustions—Years: 1955, 
1956, 1957, 1958, 1959 to October 31. 

2. Comparison of unemployment insurance claims for the Evansville 
office area by calendar quarter—Years: 1956, 1957, 1958, 1959 including 
third quarter. 

3. Summary report of unemployment insurance claims for the State of 
Indiana—Week ending November 21, 1959. 


{Labor Market Letter, Indiana Employment Security Division, November 1959] 


EVANSVILLE AREA (VANDERBURGH COUNTY, IND., AND HENDERSON COUNTY, Ky.) 


Changes which are typical of the fall season occurred in October, accounting 
for most of the small drop in employment from September. Manufacturing, 
nonmannfacturing, and agriculture shared equally in the reduction. Unemploy- 
ment remained the same. There were a few more withdrawals from the area 
and from the labor force. 


MOST OF DECREASE NORMAL FOR THE SEASON 


A net drop of 200 in manufacturing employment was due to minor adjustments 
downward in fabricated metals, machinery, and transportation equipment. All 
the remaining industries either increased slightly or held steady. Approximately 
800 workers in the meatpacking industry who were off the job in September 
because of a strike remained off the job in October. 
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Nonmanufacuring also shows a minus 200 from September to October, as two 
activities, service and government, laid off workers. A decline in outdoor activ- 
ity and termination of this year’s training session at Camp Breckinridge, Ky... 
were responsible. Other nonmanufacturing groups held at or above September’s 
level. 

UNEMPLOYMENT UNCHANGED 


Unemployment remained at 6,100, the same as in September. A few more 
persons, especially factory and construction workers, have left the area for jobs 
elsewhere. Labor force entries for the holiday season have not yet shown up 
in any noticeable volume. These seasonal workers will appear in the labor force 
in November and December. 


NOVEMBER-DECEMBER EMPLOYMENT RISE POSSIBLE 


During the next 2 months total employment in the area may rise above the 
current figure. The strike in the food products industry has been settled, and 
workers have reported to the job since the October reporting period. Additional 
workers will be hired by retail trade establishments for the Christmas season, 
and extra personnel will be required at the post offce to handle the holiday mail 
load. However, a portion of these expected increases may be nullified by 
seasonal lulls in other activities, and possibly by cutbacks due to steel shortages. 


Labor force summary, Evansville area—Vanderburgh County, Ind., and 
Henderson County, Ky. 


[In thousands] 


Percent change 
from— 
October | Septem- | October cle 
1959 ber 1959 1958 
Septem- | October 
ber 1959 1958 





Total, labor force 





Unemployed 
Involved in labor-management dispute 
Employed 


Nonagricultural, wage and salaried 
Manufacturing 


Food and kindred 

Textiles and apparel 

Furniture and fixtures_.......-.....-.--. 

Fabricated metal products 

Machinery: 
Electrical and nonelectrical 
Refrigeration and air-conditioning 

equipment. - 
Transportation equipment 
All other manufacturing 


oto 


8S 
& oo 
83 
Ba 
oo 


ef N NNN 
oOo Oven 


soe 








Sloe. ge sn prep 
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Nonmanufacturing 


Mining 
Contract construction 
Transportation, communication, and 


Finance, insurance, real estate 
Service (except domestic), miscellaneous. 
Government 


PNYS- wo 
NON AC UT 
FNP pe 
CPN AD 
FNPSR om 
Nonna —_— oO 


All other nonagricultural 
Agricultural 


no 


PN 
on 
Nn 
ony 
PN 
on 


1 Revised estimates. 
Estimates for nonagricultural wage and salaried workers are prepared in cooperation with the U.S, De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics and Bureau of Employment Security. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 2813 
Covered employment and payrolls, Vanderburgh County 


Total em- | Total payroll} Average Total em- | Total payroll| Average 

Year of ployed, 2d calendar weekly Year of 2d calendar weekly 
comparison| month of | quarter of earnings comparison quarter of earnings 
in manu- year in manu- 
facturing facturing 


Special study count of active work registration file on Nov. 10, 1959, Evansville 
office area (special age groups) 


Age group Total regis- | Total handi- Female Female 
capped handicapped 


1 
28 
27 

1 


14 
254 
232 

22 


ee oe oe. cc nue cnwkbinnenecuacededdedwhatsdekieseecununcunke 2,907 
Total that were handicapped in above 268 
Total active work registrations on Oct. 25 

Total number that were handicapped 


Count of active work applications in the Evansville local office, November 1959 
(by occupational groups) 


Outside Grand totals, 
Vanderburgh Vanderburgh Vanderburgh 
County County County and 
* 0O.C.C. code group outside 


Total Female Total Female Total Female 


0X (entry) 18 
0 (professional and managerial) 38 
1X (entry) 42 
1 (clerical and sales) 
2X (entry) 
2 a domestic) 

t 


50 3 
222 38 
201 156 

702 


x _ 
> S8a- 


Or Oowho 


4X (entry) 
4 and 5 (skilled) 


6 
6 and 7 (semiskilled) - - 
8 and 9 (unskilled) 


1,810 





2814 UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


Occupational classification and age groupings of claimants (study covers 1 out of 
10 claimants reporting to Evansville local office) 


Occuptation classification groupings 


Professional, 

semiprofes- | Clerical} Sales | Service| Agri- | Skilled | Semi- 
Age groupings sional and cultural skilled 

managerial 





Male 
Male 


| Male 
| Male 





| 
| 


| 
| 


~ 
—waoao 
oe 


concoo | Male 
CORDS 


Coronuw 





eo | cowcooe | Female | 

0 | mt eo me pt pat es | Male 

em] oeneco | Female | 

o| ccocco | Female 

S| ewohnaw | Male 

| COMBS Female 

lo 
verall Total 

3] akSSSe | 


a) ommwce 


NS 
a 
a 
on 


1 Plus 0X-1. 
2 Plus 4X-1. 


Source of applicants for unemployment insurance benefits by major employer 
industrial groupings 


Number 
Group No. Group description of claim- 





A. Mining group: 
13 Crude petroleum and natural gas 
Mining and quarrying 


Building construction z 
Construction other than building- -----_- 
Construction, special trade contractors 


Food and kindred products—manufacturing 

Apparel and other finished products made from fabrics 
and similar. 

Chemicals and allied products 

Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products 

Stone, clay, and glass products 

Fabricated metal products except machinery and trans- 
portation equipment. 

Machinery, except electrical 

Electrical machinery, equipment, and supplies 

Transportation equipment 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 


39 
D. Transportation, communication, 
electric, gas, and sanitary serv- 


Railroad transportation 

Motor freight transpo: tation and warehousing 
Water transportation 

Communication 


Wholesale trade 

Retail trade—building materials, hardware, and farm 
equipment. 

Retail trade, general merchandise ---.-.......-.-..------ 

Retail trade, food 

Automotive dealers and gasoline service stations 

Retail trade—furniture, home furnishings, and equip- 
ment. 

Retail trade—eating and drinking places. _-_-..........-- 

F. Finance, insurance, 


Banking 


a SU Ses deke bntspenseesshenwon shinies 

Miscellaneous business services. - -- - - - -- 

Motion pictures 

Amusement and recreation services except motion 
pictures. 

Nonprofit membership organizations 








UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 2815 
State of Indiana unemployment insurance claims exhaustions, Evansville office 


Year Evansville 5 counties Total 


BR OO RL BN os ois Sapa «ngs ic pated caus Foon seeeanans 783 3, 391 
1958. 1, 693 7, 821 
x 938 4, 210 

1, 223 6, 132 

658 3, 745 


State of Indiana unemployment insurance claims, Evansville office area 


Period covered Total State 
New and | Continued | unemployment 
additional claims insurance 
benefits paid 
Quarter in area 


Sa, PE, OIE 5 | oo ne Se cece Sewecendccns 32, 420 $815, 291 
April, May, June 649, 042 
January, February, March 1, 167, 069 
October, November, December 907, 355 
July, August, September 1, 217, 828 
April, May, June /7 . 1, 690, 517 
January, February, March... -- i 1, 742, 989 
October, November, December - - 1, 032, 854 
A ee ee 748, 140 
April, May, June j d 688, 767 
January, February, March 563 730, 783 
October, November, December 1, 057, 734 
July, August, September 234 1, 201, 738 
April, May, June . . 977, 830 
January, Vebruary, Marek... ........................ ‘ 11, 975 1, 314, 457 





Claims by area, week ending Nov. 21, 1959 


State UCFE NO UI UCX only UCV only 


Total 
Initial | Con- | Initial | Con- | Initial | Con- | Initial | Con- 
tinued tinued tinued tinued 





Anderson 614 
Elwood 192 

131 

EE 100 


Bloomington 
French Lick 
+ Loogootee......-..- 
Columbus 
North Vernon 


Greensburg 
Connersville 

Rushville 
East Chicago 


Evansville 
Princeton........-...- 





GE in dicdcenscccdncts 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


Claims by area, week ending Nov. 21, 1959—Continued 


State UCFE NO UI UCX only UCV only 


Initial | Con- | Initial | Con- | Initial | Con- | Initial 
tinued tinued tinued 


Indianapolis 4, 639 125 
Franklin_-- 197 
Lebanon. 96 
171 


Covington 
Crawfordsville. 
Frankfort --.- 


ans po! 
Monticello-_- 


North Manchester 
Wabash ; 
Hartford City 
Montpelier 

eee City 

Muncie 
Dunkirk--- 
Portland_.----.-- 
Union City---- 
Winchester - - - - 

New Albany..----- 


English_.-_- 
New Castle_--- 





Shelbyville - --- 
South Bend 
Plymouth - -- 


Clinton_-.- 
iiss cn 
Greencastle. -- 


Petersburg-.------ 
Washington 


Total excluding transi- 
tionals 8, 821 | 37,363 
Claims received from other 
IES © ioe choke accnen Auge 568 | 1,742 





Senator Harrxe. We will put the statement of W. R. Brown in at 
this time. 
He is in the Interdenomination Civic Association. 


STATEMENT OF REv. W. R. BROWN, PRESIDENT, INTERDENOMINATION CIVIC ASSOCIA- 
TION, ON NEGRO CHURCHES OF EVANSVILLE AND VICINITY 


This testimony is based upon my observations of the Negro churches of the 
tristate area as it relates to the unemployment situation in the Negro church. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 2817 


The Labor Market Letter stated that there are 6,100 persons unemployed or 
a percent of 7.9; but it appears from the decline in persons working in our vari- 
ous memberships that the percentage would run a little higher. 

I believe that unemployment is a national problem and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should help in solving it. Some of the actions they can take toward 
solving the problem is the issuing of Government contracts to the hard-hit areas 
and set up public works. 

I find that the majority of people unemployed are unskilled workers. 

The closing of International Harvester, the moving of Chrysler to another 
city, and the expiration of contracts caused over half our job losses. 

I believe there is an unemployment problem for those over 45 years of age. 
I suggest for a solution the launching of a national campaign to encourage in- 
dustry to employ men over 45, a campaign such as the one to hire the handi- 
capped. 

A portion of the underemployed has been unable to find work because of racial 
discrimination. 

In my opinion I think defense contracts are desirous in this area. 

The juvenile problems and crime have increased, I feel, as a result of unem- 
ployment. I feel that children are affected in school and in their social life. 
When one’s standard of living is reduced, naturally his family is affected. 

When the husband is unemployed and the wife has to find work and has not 
been used to working, it has a tendency to create problems within the family and 
community. 

The 1959 graduating class of our area found 20 percent employment. Ten 
percent of the class did not find work in this city but found work in this State. 
Fifteen percent of the class not desiring to go to college have found employ- 
ment. Twenty-five percent of the class is still unemployed. The average weekly 
salary of the 1959 class is $25 a week. 

I feel that vocational training facilities are inadequate, but I feel they can 
be improved. 

There is no adult training program in our area, but I feel a general educa- 
tional class would help our people. 

The unemployment insurance system is inadequate. It does not supply the 
needs of a family because of the high cost of living. 


Senator Harrke. The next witness is Reverend King. 
Good afternoon, sir, glad to see you again. 


STATEMENT OF REV. CHARLES KING, PRESIDENT, NAACP, 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Reverend Kine. How are you? My name is Charles King, presi- 
dent of NAACP, Evansville. 


RACE DISCRIMINATION 


I have a written statement but I will give it in a broad statement. 
The purpose of my appearing here is to report the existing policies 
of unemployment as it pertains to the Negro community of Evansville, 
Ind. After making an informal survey, our organization came to 
the conclusion that discrimination definitely does exist in Evansville 
concerning employment of Negroes, and in making this survey we 
contacted many of the local institutions that ee hire because 

a 


I believe that as far as unemployment is concerned that we realize 
that even in periods of employment that the Negro still suffers be- 
cause of discrimination. In making examination of one of our 
larger institutions, it was determined that the total amount of em- 
ployed are 1,200 persons. Approximately 1 Negro was employed 
in this concern, and upon asking the reason why, interviewing the em- 
ployment agency, they stated that no Negroes applied to these con- 
cerns for employment, particularly in light of the fact that they have 
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high standards for employment, but then examining the labor force 
of the same organization, composed of approximately 500 people, no 
Negroes were qualified even in the labor force. So it happens there 
is a quiet type of discrimination where employment opportunities are 
available, and the Negro still doesn’t have an opportunity to be em. 
ployed in these fields. 

Anaiiee area of discrimination is exercised even as you read the 
daily newspaper. Where Negroes formerly were always given jobs 
of manual labor, maids, and work of this type, in a period of unem- 
ployment even these jobs are taken by the citizens of the other races, 
ayes will find in the newspaper advertisements for help, “Maid 
wanted—white only,” so even here the outlook which formerly served 
as a means of employment has been denied. The Negro of this com- 
munity and other communities are helpless. We examined the struc- 
ture of our local institutions as pertains to the hospitals, for instance, 
and to give you a statistical situation in the hospitals, 1 hospital 
had over 400 people employed and had 3 Ne on the payroll. 
Another hospital with over 300 employed has 1 eae on the payroll, 
and 1 hospital shows that it can be done—with a total of 500-and- 
some-odd employes, they employ 93 Negroes, which is the largest 
institution in our city that provides employment for Negroes, so it 
happens that even though on the surface when you try to find out why 
no Negroes were employed, they state that discrimination does not 
exist. The facts do not justify this claim of no discrimination be- 
cause in proportion to your Negro population and in proportion to the 
Negroes being represented, as far as jobs are concerned, there is a 
vast difference. Mr. Chester wrote a thesis approximately 10 years 
ago entitled “A Survey of Negro Employment Trends in Evansville, 
Ind.,” and he came up with these findings: that in the Negro com- 
munity itself that a Negro has a hard time even establishing his own 
business. Where 10 years ago there were 47 Negro business establish- 
ments which employed 130 people, now today, upon reexamining the 
same structure, it shows where Negroes—even those who formerly 
worked for themselves—are diminishing, and now there are only 38 
Negro institutions self-sustaining, and they employ a total of 87 per- 
sons. 

RACE DISCRIMINATION BY UNIONS 


Now, I want to bring up the problem of the union situation as 
pertains to the Negro. 
In Evansville you have a difficult time finding one Negro carpenter, 
one Negro plumber, one electrician, one mason. There are no skilled 
personnel in Evansville, and the reason for this is that we are 
denied the privilege of joining the craft union although the union 
policy itself deplores discrimination. On the local level a Negro can- 
not join a craft union to learn how to be a plumber, an electrician or 
mason or any skilled work. This is a condition that exists in Evans- 
ville and other cities as well. Therefore, the young people in school 
have no aspirations because there are no outlets. Consequently, we 
have no skilled people. The cry comes, “We will hire you if you are 
skilled.” The avenue for obtaining skill is blocked. This is a very 
subtle way of preventing the Negro from obtaining his rightful place 
to be employed in the society in which he lives. 
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I have a list of recommendations. It’s been granted that dis- 
crimination does exist; therefore, as a recommendation, we offer: 
(Recommendations as listed in the statement of Reverend King). 

In conclusion, economic stability will never be attained at the 
loss of the Negro labor potential. When this potential is not fully 
or at least partially utilized, it is a contributing factor to increased 
racial tensions and moral declination. It inereases the taxload of all 
citizens who are forced to support the unemployed by a welfare state. 
It contributes to the loss of good character where hope and aspirations 
die because of the lack of opportunity to assume the dignity of em- 
ployment. It diminishes the population of those who are industrious 
a increases the population of the slothful. This is too high a price 
to pay because a man sought a job and was denied this right to earn 
a living for his family and to achieve economic stability. And we 
also believe this is too high a price to pay because a man is denied em- 
ployment because of the color of his skin. 

Seates Hartke. We recognize on a national level that the problem 
of unemployment is quite accentuated among the Negroes. 

Thank you, Reverend King. 


EVANSVILLE CHAPTER NAACP EMPLOYMENT REPORT 


Purpose: To examine and report the existing policies of unemployment as it 
pertains to the Negro community of Evansville, Ind. 

In order to obtain a typical index of community sentiment in regards to fair 
employment, contacts were made with individual business concerns, established 
manufacturers, and personal interviews; the following report describes the major 
hiring and successful firm in the city. 

The philanthropical work of D. Mead Johnson & Co. is well known in the 
city of Evansville, however, their company suffers poor relationship with the 
Negro community at large as the results of their supposed discriminary practice 
in hiring personnel. It was felt that this company stands as the very epitome of 
economic white supremacy, and because of their established role of leadership 
in the community, it affords a typical index of community sentiment. This in- 
formation which has never been factually investigated but accepted as factual 
by complainants was brought to the attention of Mead Johnson personnel de- 
partment for clarification. 

On interview with the employment department, it was determined that where- 
as in bygone years it was a policy or practice to hire “white only,” this was no 
longer true, and as a matter of fact, no Negroes applied for employment. It 
was brought to the attention of the agency that Negroes had applied in the 
past * * * the original statement as corrected to state that a few had applied, 
but none had applied recently. ° 

When the present employment status was inquired of, it was learned that 
at the present time this company they are forced to lay off workers in the labor 
department, and that any future hiring would be in accordance with the principal 
of seniority given to those who were laid off. 

It was pointed out by the interviewers that however purposeful their policy of 
nondiscrimination might be, that, as a psychological and practical step to take, 
the hiring of a few Negroes would silence the critical cries of those who believe 
that discrimination does exist; it would further indicate good leadership in the 
critical area of social concern. This was agreed by the company executive 
and he stated that “further on down the road” it was contemplated that they 
would hire Negroes. When asked to qualify the statement of “further on down 
the road” the executive was reluctant to state any given time, but he did give 
the focal time of “a year or so.” 

The company executive then went on to say that due to the wide expanse 
of his company that his concern did employ members of the minority groups, for 
instance, Mexicans in Mexico, a varied racial pattern employed in South Amer- 
ica, and he indicated that a Japanese doctor was employed in the research de- 
partment in the local establishment. The interviewers reminded the executive 
that this was the norm to abide by the rules of the sociological pattern of the 
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area where located, but it would seem more feasible and practical to stress fair 
employment practices where fair employment practices do not exist. 

After exchanging other facets of the problems of minority groups in employ- 
ment, the following assurances were given in behalf of future and supposedly 
present hiring policies: 

1. All hiring will be accomplished strictly on the basis of merit. . 

2. Applications for positions in the clerical and professional fields would be 
given consideration regardless of race. 

The executive explained that these are two critical fields of need, and that he 
would be more than pleased to see representative persons of any race employed 
strictly on the basis of merit, and he emphasized that his company seeks the best. 

He stated further that if any applicants were trained and holding the de- 
grees of M.S. or Ph. D. interviewers will be sent to them wherever they are. He 
was assured that an extensive search would be undertaken to find such 
applicants. 

It was learned in this interview that one Negro is employed maintaining the 
position of chauffeur. This man has a desk, was related to the staff office 
department and works in the midst of male and female personnel. Relations, 
it is reported, are excellent. 

CONCLUSIONS 


1. On the surface it apepars that this company had no discriminatory policy. 

2. This surface indicator is supported by the fact that few Negroes have ap- 
plied for positions in this company. 

3. The high standards established by this concern is readily admitted ; there is 
no question that merit is the predominant factor in the employment of profes- 
sional personnel. 

4. The above conclusion does not hold true for nonprofessional labor; upon 
examining the structure of their labor force, it was noted that from a total 
complement of approximately 400 professional, over 200 clarical and office staff, 
and 500 persons employed without specific skills, the total representative per- 
centage of employment of Negro personnel reflected by this company is less than 
0.01 percent. 

5. The percentage of 0.01 is suspiciously low with the community percentage 
of 10 percent representation of the Negro community of Evansville. 

6. Company discrimination in employment cannot honestly be determined ; 
however, it has adhered to the pattern of assuming lethargetic and a complacent 
attitude toward failing to recognize the inconsistency of representative employ- 
ment and the public relations factor involved as pertaining to 10 percent of the 
community. 

7. The Negro community at large must become increasingly cognizant of the 
responsibilities that fall upon them to prepare and present a trained labor 
force to silence the cry of discrimination, or to prove it existence. 

8. It is readily seen that when a company is accused of being discriminatory, 
even qualified applicants fail to make applications. 

9. The term of “further down the road” is a catch-all phrase that only time 
will determine in the light of fair employment. It was felt that a more specific 
and qualified answer could have been made. 

10. The employment of hiring laid-off employees first appears to indicate a 
perpetual movement that will pose a problem in future hiring of Negroes. It 
can be reasonably expected that many laid-off personnel will either change em- 
ployment, or move during their unemployment status. This logically indicates 
that if this company does not practice discrimination, avenues of employment 
will be available in spite of the normal rule of seniority. 


REPORT ON BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSDB AUTOMOTIVE BRAKB CO. 


Purpose: To ascertain the employment policies of this company in regard 
to present and future employment of minority groups. 

Findings: It was discovered in this interview with the employment executive 
that of a total labor force of over 300, 3 Negroes are employed. One worker is a 
semiskilled in the machine shop, one assemblyman, and one janitor. 

The executive initially maintained that his company did not discriminate in 
employment. He explained a clause in the labor union contract that prohibited 
discrimination. Upon further questioning he admitted that although it was not 
in accord with his thinking, or the thinking of top management, some supervisors 
in various departments specified white workers only as a part of their labor 
force. He was asked who maintained the policy, the workers or management. 
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He indicated that all workers are informed of the policy of nondiscrimination, 
but in hiring and placing Negroes in jobs, they try to get along with their super- 
visory personnel. 

CONCLUSIONS 


This is a typical case where minorities are supposedly protected by labor con- 
tract agreement but are denied job opportunities or promotion because of the 
prejudicial feelings of other workers. The management here seemed convinc- 
inly honest in their attitude toward fair employment, but is ironically tied to 
discriminatory practices by the very workers they employ. 


REPORT ON HOSPITALS 


Purpose: To ascertain the employment policies of these institutions: These 
institutions likewise are felt to be indicative of community sentiment. 

Interviews with the three major hospitals of our city in relationship to em- 
ployment was on the basis of the percentage of Negroes presently employed in 
relation to their overall labor complement : 


Number of 
Employees} Negroes 
employed 


Deaconess Hospital 1 
Welborn Baptist Hospital 4 
St. Mary’s Hospital 93 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the above available figures, it appears with the exception of St. Mary’s 
Hospital that a policy of white only is the predominate factor in employment. 
Applications have been received by all hospitals from Negro applicants. Dis- 
criminatory policy in hiring has been denied, however, the low percentage of 
Negro employment makes a mockery of these denials in light of known applica- 
tions. One hospital indicated that they also were laying off personnel and prom- 
ised that when they began hiring Negro persons would be given consideration. 

It was determined by a survey conducted 10 years ago by L. George Chester, 
a teacher at Lincoln High School, that the number of Negroes employed as a 
result of their own business and kindred services owned and operated by 
Negroes totaled : 


Business establishments 
Total employed 


The above figures were compiled 10 years ago, today the number of Negro- 
owned business and self-employed personnel has resulted in the following: 


Business establishments 
Total employed 


The survey by Mr. Chester also indicated that during the war years 8 percent 
of the total population of Evansville’s available labor force were Negroes; im- 
mediately after the war the percentage dropped to almost 5 percent; and today 
- is estimated that a mere 2.5 percent of Evansville’s available labor force are 
Negroes. 

The findings of the above statistics as determned by Mr. Chester over 10 years 
ago are still applicable :* 

(1) Unemployment among Negroes, as among other groups, affects the total 
welfare of the community. Negroes suffer most of all since they are usually the 
first to lose their jobs. There is a marked inequality of opportunity for Negro 
employment, including limitation of the right to participate in in-plant training 
and upgrading on the basis of skill, seniority, ability, and aptitudes. This fact 
accounts for the large percentage of colored workers being employed in the lower 
paid and less stable jobs. 


on Survey of Negro Employment Trends in Evansville, Ind.,” L. George Chester, 1948, 
p. 38. 
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(2) Negro workers are generally excluded in about one-third of the indus- 
tries in the city, including some engaged in the manufacture of furniture, cloth- 
ing, plastic products, medicine, and structural steel. In the service occupations, 
such as truckdrivers and cooks in commercial establishments, only a small num- 
ber of Negroes are employed. The. percentage of Negroes in the local indus- 
tries does not compare favorably with the ratio of the colored population to the 
total population. 

UNIONS 


No Negroes are able to join the craft unions that employ and work at craft 
trades, i.e., electrical, plumbing, carpenters, masons, etc. They cannot work at 
these trades until they have served an apprenticeship. They are denied the 
right to enter these craft unions in spite of the CIO-AFL nondiscriminatory 
policy. The local level does not follow the national pronouncements. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


1. That the city administration establish a functional mayor’s commission on 
human relations. That said commission shall be budgeted a salaried director or 
executive secretary to examine and implement recommendations for the welfare 
of the community at large in respect to its minority groups; 

(a) That such commission will contain no more than 15 persons repre- 
sentative of labor, management, commerce, industry, etc. ; 

(b) That such commission will be empowered to summon witnesses to 
ascertain when and where unfair employment practices exist, and to report 
the same to the mayor and/or the State FEPC for action. 

2. To strengthen the State FEPC law. and/or institute local ordinances that 
would make unfair employment practices as reported by the commission a 
misdemeanor and subject to legal redress by the aggrieved party. 

3. To insure that all future surveys taken of local industry and business 
concerns will include ascertaining the policy of employment in regard to the 
minority groups. 

4. The city administration should make public the fact that all business con- 
ducted with the city will only be with concerns that contain nondiscriminatory 
policies in employment. 

5. Industry considering entering the Evansville area for location should be 
apprised of the State FEPC law, and informed that noncompliance with this 
law is not commensurate with the full economic growth of all of Evansville’s 
citizens. 

6. Local industry should be apprised that any industry or concern maintain- 
ing governmental contracts are subject to cancellation of said contracts by the 
government if evidence and proof of discriminatory practices are discovered. 

7. The mayor’s commission of human relations, if instituted, should set up 
seminars and worshops to perpetually grind away at the problems confronted 
in the field of fair employment, and gradually educate the citizenry at large 
concerning the problems facing 10 percent of its population. 


CONCLUSION 


Economic stability will never be attained at the loss of the Negro labor poten- 
tial. When this potential is not fully or at least partially utilized, it is a con- 
tributing factor to increased racial tensions and moral declination. It increases 
the taxload of all citizens who are forced to support the unemployed by a 
welfare state. It contributes to the loss of good character where hope and 
aspirations die because of the lack of opportunity to assume the dignity of em- 
ployment. It diminishes the population of those who are industrious and in- 
creases the population of the slothful. This is too high a price to pay because 
a man sought a job and was denied this right to earn a living for his family 
and to achieve economic stability. 


STATEMENT OF WM. G. GREIF, DIRECTOR OF THE FOUNDATION 
FOR EVANSVILLE’S FUTURE, INC., EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Mr. Grei. My name is William G. Greif, executive director of the 
Foundation for Evansville’s Future, Inc. 
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I want to preface my remarks by saying that the printed statement 
I have introduced here has been approved by the executive committee 
of the foundation and, for that reason, I would like to follow it closely 
and from time to time make my own comments and, if you have any 
questions, please feel free to interrupt. 


LEVEE CONSTRUCTION 


Let me say, Senator, you made a comment this morning that some- 
thing must be done soon in the levee-construction area to bring about 
total community support. I want to state here and now the founda- 
tion realizes the importance in this and has made it one of the first 
orders of business for the coming year. 

Senator Harrxe. The difficulty I have is in convincing the people 
in Evansville that you can’t vote in Congress for flood control without 
voting for money, and when you see criticism of a Senator voting to 
help "hisakevilie and the State of Indiana, it makes you wonder 
whether there is actual solid community support of flood control or 
whether this is lipservice only. 

Mr. Greir. I think it’s important for the foundation to point out 
to the public that this is an area the Federal Government should be 
interested in because Federal funds must be expended because local 
government cannot put forth the necessary money to bring this about. 

Senator Harrxe. I think if the situation develops that they feel 
they do not need Federal funds, I would most certainly be happy to 
be informed of that so that I could alleviate the drain upon the Fed- 
eral Treasury of about $1,200,000 in 2 years. I understand recently 
the community turned down State funds. I cannot conceive how 
or can develop the idea that there is community support behind 
a flood-control protection plan when State funds are made available 
and refused by a community on a grant-and-loan basis. 

Mr. Gretr. On that point you are speaking of the State funds, the 
revolving funds, I have the assurance of the president of the cit, 
council that if this application is returned to Evansville that he will 
sign it. We have taken that up with Mr. O’Day and he has assured 
us he will sign that application. 

Senator Hartke. I know Senator Capehart feels as I do, that unless 
there can be community support, he would be inclined to with- 
draw his support. If you withdraw your support from flood control 
in Evansville, I don’t think within this generation you are going to 
have flood protection in Evansville, and I think you will have a flood. 

Mr. Greir. Senator, I don’t think we are going to let that happen 
and I think 98 percent of the people do want flood protection. 

Senator Harrxe. For the sake of the record, I want to say your in- 
terest in this has always been continuing. I am not directing these 
remarks at you and this is an analysis of some expressions of the 
community. 

URBAN RENEWAL 


Mr. GreiFr. If I might state here, Senator, with regard to the urban 
redevelopment. You know my extreme interest in urban renewal 
and I know your interest in it because you were the one to start our 
urban renewal program on the ball here in the past 4 years. You 
know full well, as I do, the great redtape the Federal Government 
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puts local communities to, to get the Federal funds. There has been 
some decrease in the redtape in the past year or so, but I still think 
there is a great deal to be done by the Federal Government to speed 
these programs on once the local government presents the program. 

Senator Harrxe. To show you the irony of being pennywise and 
pound foolish on a national level. As you well know, this comes 
from two-thirds Federal money and one-third local money—and I 
have always been one to believe that we are paying our Federal taxes 
and I want to get back our fair share of those taxes. The F.H. and 
H.A. just last week informed me that the reason they didn’t make the 
ee. of $275,000 this time rather than next June when they will 
have to make it is that not sufficient funds were allocated in the urban 
redevelopment program. The remarkable thing about that is there 
were sufficient fan s voted by Congress but which were vetoed by the 
President, and you cannot carry forth the urban renewal programs 
unless you have the funds. Someplace we have to make up our 
mind either we are for or against them, and I thought Reverend 
Langsdale pointed very clearly to the point which I thought you 
yourself intimated on the status of private people in attempting to 
rehabilitate their property without outside assistance. 

Mr. Gretr. I would like to say this, that there was a great deal 
said here today about areas in which the Federal Government can 
more or less encourage States to take action in certain fields to help 
chronic unemployment. I think here is another field the Federal 
Government certainly could take some initiative to bring about a 
decision by both the State of Illinois and the State of Indiana to at 
least determine once and for all where this alinement is going to be 
for Interstate 64. I know you have been interested in it, but the 
foundation felt it should be emphasized again. 

Senator Hartke. I think the foundation is right, and I want to 
compliment you for the fine job you are doing for the foundation 
and for Evansville’s future, and the foundation is lucky to have you 
and your interest. 

INTERSTATE HIGHWAY 


Let me say with regard to Highway 64, I suggested about a month 
ago if the two Governors in Illinois and Indiana would take time 
to go down to Washington and decide this matter with the Bureau 
of Public Records, I think it would be of benefit. The recom- 
mendations have been in since about March, the Bureau of Public 
Roads tell me they es no action on this mater because there 


is no contemplation by either State that construction can be expected 
within a reasonable length of time. By that they means 15 years, so 
I would suggest maybe you ought to take back to the foundation and 
to your board of directors the thought that this is not. solidly within 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Government of the United States or 
the U.S. Senate to designate which area is going to be developed on 
the Interstate Highway System. If the location rights-of-ways, 
plans, and specifications are in accordance with Federal requirements, 
they could start on this highway next year. This is up to the Gov- 
ernors of the respective States. Of course, I will say since they have 
completed about 6 miles in 3 years, it will take a thousand years to 
get it done. I don’t think there is any use to hide those facts from 
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the people. We just aren’t getting the job done in Indiana on the 
highways, that’s all. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM G. GREIF, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE FOUNDATION FOR 
EVANSVILLE’S FuTuRE, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS FOR THE ALLEVIATION OF CHRONIC UNEMPLOY- 
MENT IN THE EVANSVILLE AREA 


Other witnesses today will present in detail the causes and effects of chronic 
unemployment in the Evansville metropolitan area. The discontinuing of pro- 
duction at Servel, Inc., a firm that was the area’s largest employer, and Chrysler 
Corp.’s movement of its production operations from Evansville have been basic 
to the chronic, unemployment situation. Because of these losses, expansion of 
employment in other Evansville firms, and employment occasioned by the entry 
of firms new to the area can only be applied to reduce such losses, rather than 
counting as net gains. 

CIVIC SELF-DEVELOPMPNT 


The program of the Foundation for Evansville’s Future, Inc., is one cf civic 
self-development designed to increase this area’s potential for industrial de- 
velopment. Only those portions of the program relating most directly to indus- 
trial development will be treated in this statement, with emphasis upon those 
sectors wherein the Federal Government can take effective action toward the 
alleviation of chronic unemployment. 

Basically, there are three ways through which Evansville can grow indus- 
trially: through the initiation of new enterprises, through expansion of exist- 
ing industry, and through the entry of established firms into this area. Foun- 
dation programs are in progress in each of these three areas. Let me here 
state that it is recognized that increases in basic employment through such pro- 
grams will also be reflected by proportionate increases in the nonbasic or 
service sectors of employment. 

The first named method, initiation of new enterprises, while important as a 
factor in the long-range increasing of employment, cannot be counted upon to 
alleviate present chronic unemployment, 

The second, expansion of existing industry, provides a basis for the steady 
growth of employment. Replies to a recent survey of Evansville manufacturers 
were encouraging on this point. Sixty-five firms responded to the survey. These 
firms employ nearly 18,000 of the 22,600 employed in manufacturing in the 
metropolitan area. By 1965, respondents anticipate an employment of almost 
24,300, an increase of 6,300. Surveyed firms forecast their expected employment 
on an annual basis, also. The average annual increase forecasted through 1965 
is 6 percent. Thongh an optimistic factor, this will not represent a net gain 
in manufacturing employment when the Servel and Chrysler losses are con- 
sidered. 

Information on local manufacturers’ participation in Federal Government con- 
tracts also was obtained through the survey. Responses show that 13 Vander- 
burgh County firms have produced items for the Federal Government since 
January 1, 1957. On the other hand, there were 26 firms not now producing 
items for the Federal Government which indicated an interest in obtaining such 
business. 

NEW INDUSTRY 


The entry of new industry into Evansville will be important in reducing un- 
employment. So that new industry may be brought into this area, the program 
of the Foundation for Evansville’s Future, Inc., aims at increasing Evansville’s 
industrial development potential. The Federal Government can play a signi- 
ficant role in building this greater potential.. Specific fields involved include 
improvement of river transportation channels, flood protection, urban redevelop- 
ment, air transportation, and interstate highway construction. The last-men- 
tioned subject is one of critical importance to the industrial development potential 
of Evansville. It, along with the others mentioned, will be discussed in some 
detail subsequently. At present, it should be pointed out that each of these 
fields is an established area of action for the Federal Government. It would 
seem logical that priority in such fields be given to areas of chronic unemploy- 
ment. 
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RIVER TRANSPORTATION 


River transportation is a factor of considerable import to Evansville’s indus- 
trial development potential. Federal programs for the improvement of the Ohia 
River locks system will act to enlarge this segment of the area’s total industria) 
development picture. Effective action by the Federal Government in improving 
the Ohio River will not only benefit Evansville, but also the Nation at large. 

Federal emphasis upon flood protection projects in this area also can increase 
Evansville’s potential for industrial growth. Sorely needed industrial sites, 
free from the danger of floods, can be made available through an effective, 
comprehensive program of flood control and flood protection. 

Urban redevelopment, as a means for strengthening the physical, social, and 
economic health of Evansville, offers a significant tool for increasing the indus- 
trial growth potential. A stronger, more vital city has greater power of at- 
traction for new industry. Continued Federal participation in redevelopment 
programs is urged. 

Federal aid to the Evansville metropolitan airport has been substantial. 
However, Evansville and its surrounding population have been dependent upon 
two carriers—the Eastern Air Lines and the Delta Air Lines—for all of its 
air service. No local service is currently available for Evansville air traffic 
which represents a substantial volume of actual and potential traffic for rela- 
tively short-haul service. Feeder-line air service would increase this area’s 
potential for industrial development, it is felt. Petitions for local feeder service 
have been brought before the responsible Federal authorities, but as yet per- 
mission for such service has not been granted. 


EAST-WEST HIGHWAY 


’ The most significant segment lacking in Evansville’s industrial development 
picture is a first-rate east-west highway. If the proposed Interstate Highway 
64 were to follow the suggested southern alinement between Louisville and St. 
Louis, this void would be filled. Should this southern alinement be followed, 
Evansville, the only metropolitan area between St. Louis and Louisville, would 
be served by the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways. Inter- 
state 64 in its southern alinement also would better serve areas of chronic un- 
employment in Indiana, Kentucky, and Illinois than would a proposed alterna- 
tive route. A map,‘ “Proposed Interstate Routes in Relation to Chronic Labor 
Surplus Areas,” is attached, as are other data on this subject. As well as 
serving Evansville, a major area with a chronic labor surplus, the south aline- 
ment, through connecting highways, also would serve the following smaller 
area: Owensboro and Madisonville, and Mount Vernon, West Frankfort-Herrin- 
Murphysboro and Harrisburg, Ill. 

In its construction phases, such a highway would provide employment. Em- 
ployment based upon service to travelers could be anticipated after completion 
of construction. More important than either of these, is the increase in indus- 
trial development potential made possible by serving the Evansville area with 
a first-rate east-west highway. It will provide the missing element in an inte- 
grated system of highway-river-rail and air transportation necessary to manu- 
facturers for efficient movement of products and raw materials into and out 
of their plants. 

The greater the industrial development potential of Evansville, the greater 
are its chances for reducing chronic unemployment. If Federal priority were 
given to the construction of Interstate 64 on a south alinement, it would greatly 
increase the industrial development potential of metropolitan Evansville. 
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Labor force—Chronic labor surplus areas in region of the map 





Labor force | Date of data 


Illinois area: 
Centralia amy 1959. 
10 





Litchfield February 1959 
Mount Vernon é April 1959. 
West Frankfort-Herrin-Murphysboro February 1959. 
Indiana area: 
May 1959. 


February 1959. 
Kentucky area: 
Madisonville March 1959. 
-~ 1959. 
May 1959. 





Source: ‘“‘Chronic Labor Surplus Areas; Experience and Outlook,’’ U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Employment Security, July 1959. 
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REPORT FOR THE FOUNDATION FOR EvANSVILLE’s Futures, Inc. 


TO FILL A NEED 
The oft-quoted Fantus Report, = after listing the community 
improvement projects required for Evansville's growth, concluded 
that some new agency should be created, because: 


There is a need for someone to coordinate all 
community development activities, 


There is a need for someone to provide 
continuing research as conditions change, 


There is a need for someone to keep abreast 
of community affairs in order to continue to 
pinpoint crucial problems affecting the city. 


There is a need for someone to compare short- 
term accomplishments with long-term goals, 


There is a need for someone to whom civic 
improvement groups can report. 


There is a need for someone to summarize the 
results which have been accomplished and 
periodically report this to the citizens of 
Evansville, 

On October 25, 1958, the Foundation for Evansville's Future, Inc., 
was created to fill the need for someone to perform these functions, 
During its first year, Evansville's Future, Inc., has coordinated 
community development activities, has performed research upon the 
problems of the Evansville area, and has kept abreast of community 
affairs. Crucial problems affecting the city--such as annexation-- 
have been pinpointed, Short-term accomplishments have been viewed 
in relation to long-term goals, as civic improvement groups have 
reported on their projects to the Foundation. The results accom- 
plished have been summarized and herein are reported to the citizens 
of Evansville, 

1. For the record, the "Fantus Report's" full title is Evansville, 

Indiana's Potential for Industrial Growth: A Community 


Appraisal, by the Fantus Factory Locating Service, Chicago, 
Illinois, The report is dated September 7, 1955, 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS TOWARDS THE OBJECTIVES OF THE FOUNDATION -- 


MONITOR'S REPORTS FOR THE FIRST YEAR 


The objectives of the Foundation for Evansville's Future, Inc., 
blueprint a program for civic self-development that has taken shape 
during a year of intensive community appraisal, analysis, planning 
and organization, Adopted at a meeting of the Executive Committee 
on March 5, 1959, the objectives include not only all eight of the 
original Fantus priorities, but also extend them into an all-in- 
clusive program of civic regeneration and revitalization. 

Eight of the ten objectives have been assigned to responsible 
community organizations, The first objective remains the respon- 
sibility of the Foundation for Evansville's Future, Inc. Formal 
assignment of the tenth objective soon will be made, 

Each objective is supported by a Program of Action, and each is 


monitored by a Director of the Foundation, The monitors" reports 


for the first year comprise the next section of this report, 
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OBJECTIVE 1 
"To originate, program and coordinate civic improvement projects 
designed to promote Evansville's future growth by uniting all 
citizens wholeheartedly in the common cause of community betterment." 


ASSIGNED TO: Board of Directors and staff, The Foundation 
for Evansville'’s Future, Inc. 


MONITOR: Full Board of Directors 
The First Year 

From the whole of this first-year's report, the reader may 
judge the Foundation for Evansville's Future's accomplishments in 
coordinating and programming civic improvement projects. Much has 
been accomplished, Much remains to be done, 

In addition to its coordinating and programming functions, the 
staff has tried to assist in uniting the citizenry through speaking 
before numerous organizations on important matters of public in- 
terest, This reflects the policy of the Board of Directors, 

Appropriate to the Foundation's function of originating civic 
improvement projects, the staff has originated the outlines for some 
thirty worthwhile community development projects, In the near 
future, these will be presented to the Board ef Directors for action, 
Assignment to the member organizations for implementation will follow 

Included within the staff's proposals are programs providing for 
a comprehensive central business district plan, park and recreational 


development, consolidation of governmental services, promotion of the 


area's cultural and natural advantages, and many others, We welcome 


suggestions from member organizations and the public concerning 


projects that might be included in the community development program, 
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OBJECTIVE 2 

"To promote a system of assessment and taxation that will be 
equitable to all citizens, that will provide sufficient revenue to 
maintain efficiently operated governmental services in a developing 
community, and that will broaden the base for taxation by encourag- 
ing the profitable growth of commerce and industry." 

ASSIGNED TO: Tax Research Bureau, Inc, 

MONITOR: Mr. Walter Schlechte 

Assessment Study 

The Fantus report pointed out that many taxpayers complain about 
high taxes and the inequality of assessments, The Tax Research 
Bureau made an extensive survey to determine the facts on this most 
important problem, 

This study reveals the fact that the average ratio between 
assessed value and sale price of residential property is 25.77%. The 
survey shows that commercial and industrial properties have a higher 
assessed value and the ratio between assessed value and sales price 
averages 47.1%. 

This survey also indicates that the 1959 Civil City tax rate 
was seventh highest of Indiana's fifteen second class cities, Evans- 
ville ranks ninth in position on a comparison of per-capita assess- 
ments, Evansville has an assessed value of $1,422.72 per person. 

The survey further shows that the $31.54 per person Civil City rate 
is eighth among the state's second class cities. 

Tax Research Bureau study does not agree with the Fantus Report 
that assessment practices are "below average", The study indicates 


there are inequities, but states there is no favoritism involved on 


the part of assessors as far as the study is concerned, 
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The Bureau's conclusions are that many of the inequities now 
existing will be corrected by the 1961 Reassessment Program and that 
the new personal property manual being designed will eliminate many 
of the present problems relating to the assessment of inventories, 
if assessors and taxpayers cooperate, 

Tax Research Bureau, Inc., recommends studying the advisability 
of a professional reappraisal in 1961; full disclosure in personal 
property assessments; a study to determine the possibilities of one 
assessing office in each county and better training methods for 


assessors, 
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OBJECTIVE 3 
"To provide the physical sites, facilities, financing and 
community climate required to attract new industries to the Evansville 
area," 
ASSIGNED TO: Evansville Industrial Foundation 
MONITOR: Mr. A. B. Brown 
Progress Report 
An Indiana non-profit corporation, the Evansville Industrial 
Foundation was organized September 15, 1958, Officers and Directors 
of the corporation are: 
Officers Directors 
President Walter H. Dreier 
Walter H, Dreier Harold 0, McCutchan 
First Vice President Ralph T. Kleymeyer 
Harold 0, McCutchan Carl A, Olson 
Second Vice President Richard E, Meier 
Ralph T. Kleymeyer A. B. Brown 
Treasurer Fred Newman 
G. W. Schnute Robert C. Enlow 
Secretary G. W. Schnute 
J. E. Burris Walter A, Schlechte 
W. C. Bussing 
Charles E, Day 
Joseph E, O'Daniel 
As the first step in a program designed to accomplish the 
assigned objective, the Industrial Foundation instituted a campaign 
to raise $600,000 in membership shares to finance the acquisition of 
land, extension of utilities, and the other development necessary 
for new industrial districts, The goal was exceeded and $695,720 had 
been brought in as of November 2, The campaign committee consisted 
of Mr. Guthrie May, Chairman, and Messrs. Glen Ogle, Sr., and 
Bernard Noelting,. 


No officer, director or member of the Industrial Foundation 


receives monetary compensation for his services to the Foundation, 


All the money collected will be, or already has been, used for the 


development of industrial sites to be sold to industry for the cost 
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of land and development. Upon sale of an industrial site, the money 
received is returned to the Foundation's revolving fund for the fur- 
ther development of additional industrial sites, 

The Industrial Foundation has acquired full title to the 
Stockwell Road Industrial District, a sixty acre tract east of 
Stockwell Road and south of Vogel Road, It is participating in the 
cost of a water main that has been extended to serve the Stockwell 
Road area, Engineering and legal work is now in process for the 
construction of a sanitary sewer to serve the area, Permission for 
this sewer to tie into the Northeast Interceptor already has been 
granted by the Board of Works. Development plans for the Stockwell 
District, which is zoned for light industry, call for rail sidings, 
city water, sanitary and storm sewers, gas end electric power service 
and paved streets, 

The Industrial Foundation is now working with the Industrial 
Development Division of the Chamber of Commerce in promoting the 
Stockwell Road Industrial District to logical industrial prospects, 
Also in the promotional line, the Executive Director of Evansville's 
Future, Inc., is coordinating a project to erect two billboards 
advertising the Stockwell District, After permission is obtained 
from the state, the billboards will be located at Stockwell Road and 
Boonville Highway and Stockwell Road and Division Street, Graphic 
Arts, Inc,., is developing the art work and copy for the billboards, 
which will be constructed and maintained under the auspices of 
Mr. John Aull as a public service of Naegele Outdoor Advertising 
Company. 

Slated for future development is the Northeast Industrial Area, 
an area north of Pigeon Creek extending irregularly to St. George 


Road which includes much of the land between U.S, 41 and Oak Hill 
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Road, Also, Industrial Foundation committees now are making studies 
to select additional areas for future development, especially in the 
region west of Evansville along the Ohio River. 

With the development of the Stockwell Road Industrial District 
now well on its way, and plans laid for the Northeast Industrial 
Area, Evansville soon will have a good stock of industrial sites, 
fully-served with utilities, and ready for industry. The "merchandise 


will be on the shelf", 
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OBJECTIVE 4 


"To make it possible and desirable for existing industries to 


grow and prosper in the Evansville area by fostering a favorable 


industrial environment and by making available to them and to their 
people the full support and resources of the community in the 
solution of their special problems," 


ASSIGNED TO; Evansville Manufacturers’ and Employers’ 
Association 


MONITOR: Mr. Thomas A, Peeler 


First Report of the Committee 
Responsibie for Implementing Cdjective 4 


The committee consists of: Joe F. Derr, Chairman, 
Raymond H. Goebel, Earl R, Zeisler, L. E. Walbridge, and 
T. A. Peeler~-all members of the Board of Directors of the Evansville 
Manufacturers’ and Employers’ Association, 

It was the purpose of this committee to consider and carefully 
study what answers were needed to carry out the objective assigned 
to them, 

A cetailed inquiry with 33 questions was prepared and sent to 
82 manufacturing firms, The questions concerned eny problems the 
company may heve encountered in the past, or exist in the present, 
or are likely to come up in the future, 

This committee is only interested in manufacturers’ special 
problems, They are basically interested in a compeny's complaints, 
gripes, or any sincere problem in which the foundation or the 
Association can be of essistance, 

The questionneire also requests information pertaining to the 
company's products, source of supplies, market location, physical 


properties, utilities, transportation requirements, future sites for 
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expansion and employment needs which are projected through to 
1965, 

This report is based primarily upon replies of 77% return of 
the inquiry sent to 82 manufacturers and employers of metropolitan 
Evansville, 

1959 total employment for these 82 firms is estimated at 19,963, 
The 77% of returns indicates a total 1959 employment for firms 
returning their inquiry to date--17,949 employees for both office 
and shop. 

One question the committee is interested in is the industrial 
potential growth in the Evansville area, Indication of this can 
somewhat be estimated by looking at the employment needs two years, 
three years, or five years from now. These figures can only be a 
projected estimate by any firm, but it indicates that our local 
management is not satisfied to be content with its present position, 
Industry must look forward and plan for years ahead, 

The returns are very encouraging, and our committee feels that 
the following information taken from these reports is most signifi- 
cant. The reports show by 

1960-- 4% increase in employment over 1959 

1961-- 8% increase in employment over 1959 

1962--14% increase in employment over 1959 

1963--21% increase in employment over 1959 

1964--27% increase in employment over 1959 

1965--35% increase in employment over 1959, 

or a total of 24,241 employees as compared to 
17,949 employees in 1959, 

These inquiries do not deal with employment only but cover 


other important needs of industry if we are to improve our industrial 
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environment and provide for future industrial expansion, A recap 
of the inquiries shows: 


35 companies report having over 171 acres reserved for 
future expansion at local sites 


companies indicate they have areas at, other locations 
for expansion in Vanderburgh County 


companies indicate moving part of operation out of 
county 


20 companies report plans for production of new products. 

As mentioned early in the report, the committee was concerned 
about industry's problems, so that the sponsoring organizations may 
assist them in correcting any undesirable circumstances that would 

. hinder their growth and expansion, 

Briefly we are listing some of the complaints and suggestions 
which appeared more often in the reports received, They are not 
listed necessarily in order of their importance, but we find that 
a majority of the companies reporting request need for correction 
of the following civic problems in order that our community can 
provide a better climate for business; 

1, Need for strict economy in our city and county governments, 

2. Need for establishing a fair and reasonable tax structure 
and reduced taxes, 

3, City and county government run on business basis, 

4. Need for better qualified, unbiased people in our local 
government, 

5. Encourage more independently owned industries to locate in 
this area, 

6. Create through media, press, T.V., etc., a more receptive 


attitude toward existing firms in Evansville, 
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7. Better understanding of industry's problems by administra- 


tion and better law enforcement and protection needed, 


8. Better streets, roads, and sewers and better plant sites 


at reasonable 
9. More 
promoting and 
10. City 


being of some 


prices needed, 

loyal support of the citizens and officials in 

aiding local companies and their products, 

and county administration should have more interest in 


service to industry. 


11. Too much untrue grapevine scandal by everyone and poor 


newspaper attitudes, 


12. Implement the Fantus Survey findings, 


13. Boost Evansville, 
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OBJECTIVE 5 
"To study the relationship between labor and management in an 
effort to establish mutual understanding and common goals in terms 
of their own and the public interest, and to interpret to the 
community, when necessary, its stake in the preservation of industria! 
peace and order," 


ASSIGNED TO: Mr. Dean Long, Dr. Ray Arensman and 
Dr. James Morlock of Evansville College faculty 


MONITOR: Dr. Melvin W. Hyde 
Labor-Management Relations Study 

Several months ago The Foundation for Evansville's Future, Inc., 
asked Mr. Dean Long, Dr, Ray Arensman and Dr, James Morlock of the 
Evansville College staff to carry on a study relating to Objective 
Five, A preliminary report of this important project is presented 
at this time, 
PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 

1. To determine the nature and extent of the labor-management 
problems in Evansville with particular reference to the principal 


sources of difficulty, 


2. To discover those areas of agreement, even though they might 


be partial or fragmentary, upon which some substantial progress could 
be based, 

3. To formulate a set of principles which will represent a 
consensus of judgment as to a sound basis for labor-management peace 
and good will, and which will constitute a first step toward an era 
of industrial peace and progress, 

SCOPE 
The scope of this inquiry has been limited solely to those 


problems and sources of difficulty which arise between organized 
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labor and management; it hes not been designed to deal with the 
total pattern of industry or the total working force of this area, 
but only with thet segment that is subiect to union-management 
agreements, 

At first, it was universaily recognized thet this difficult 
undertaking would involve considerable bias, prejudice, and emotional 
overtone. Much of the problem of previous labor-management difficul- 
ties was expected to seep into the work as it progressed. Par- 
ticularly in the beginning stages, there was very little precedent 
or past procedure to guide committee efforts. 

The initial effort, then, involved an attempt to define the 
areas of agreement and the areas of conflict between organized labor 
and management, Avoiding the specific and heated bargaining issues 
of contract negotiations and grievance procedures, the committee 
attempted to develop a device for determining the basic uncerlying 
areas of agreement. By defining and analyzing these areas of agree- 
ment, a list of principles was developed which would incorporate 
these common objectives and would mBet general acceptance of the 
groups, possibly helping to improve the climate for labor-management 
relations in Evansville, 

It was the hope of the committee that substantial compliance to 
these principles over a period of years would enable the community to 
establish a climate where controversy, bargaining, end incivicual 
interest and initiative were not necessarily eliminated, but where 
violence, bitterness, acrimony and hatred, and lawbreaking would be 
subdued in favor of intelligent conformity to agreed principles, 

Adherence to these principles would tend to promote better 


understanding between organized labor and management in Evansville 
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and might constitute evidence to both the local and national groups 
in labor and management that the city had developed here a basic 
accord in which healthy economic progress is not only possible but 
inevitable, 

METHOD OF PROCEDURE 

Throughout the study, ideas and materials that described other 
communities’ efforts to improve their labor-management relations were 
reviewed, Although there were no situations exactly comparable to 
Evansville's, this collection of materials provided a few ideas for 
this study. 

Depth interviews were conducted with 43 Evansville people who 
had background and experience in labor-management affairs here, This 
total included eight union leaders, 22 management leaders, and 18 
knowledgeable citizens closely associated with labor-management 
relations, 

It is expected that the completed study will be forwarded to the 
Board of the Foundation for Evansville's Future, Inc., within a short 


time, r 
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OBJECTIVE 6 
"To create a new image of Evansville in the minds of its own 
people and of the nation at large through a soundly conceived public 
relations program emphasizing at all levels the advantages and assets 
of the community." 


ASSIGNED TO: New Image Committee of the Foundation for 
Evansville's Future, Inc. 


MONITOR: This Monitorship has been vacant since 
Mr. Ear: Richert left Evansville to assume his 
new duties with Scripps-Howard in Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Ralph M. Cronin is Chairman of the 
New Image Committee 


Report of the New Image Committee 
October 28, 1959 


This committee was reactivated and reorganized at a meeting held 
September 15 at the McCurdy Hotel. 

The new and expanded program for action was presented to the 
augmented committee and activity has started in all directions. 

There are three basic directions in which this committee is plan- 
ning to function--or has already begun to work. These are: 


1. Creating of a better impression of Evansville in 
the eyes of local citizens, 


2. Creating of a better impression of Evansville among 
the residents of areas adjoining Evansville, 


3. Creating of a positive impression of Evansville 
among the nation at large. 


The following are the programs which have been initiated: 


1, ROTATING BILLBOARD PROJECT (John Aull--monitor) 


A series of six specially designed billboards featuring Evans- 
ville's civic and community advantages will be posted by the end of 
October, The coset is belag underwritt:n by Evansville businese firms. 


2. SPEAKERS’ BUREAU (Robert Suisher--monitor) 


In cooperation with the local Toastmasters Clubs, a speakers' 
bureau is being established to provide talks for every type of club 
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and activity with themes chosen to create a good impression of 
Evansville's advantages and prospects, 


3. ESSAY CONTEST (William Powell--monitor) 


Details are being worked out for a city-wide essay contest 
among school children on the theme WHY EVANSVILLE IS A GOOD TOWN TO 
GROW UP IN, 


4, COMMUNITY INTEREST IN CULTURAL, ATHLETIC, EDUCATION EVENTS 


(William Ricketts--monitor) 


The Advertising Club has been requested to spearhead a project 
for providing counsel and guidance for more effective public relations 
pertaining to events of a community nature. 


5. CITY GREETER (George Feldman--monitor) 


The mayor has been requested to consider the possibility of 
appointing an official city greeter to welcome all important visitors, 
speakers, etc., who come to Evansville, 


6. PUBLIC OPINION PANEL (Robert Rowland--monitor) 


Plans have been initiated for the cstablishment of methods for 
quickly getting cross-section opinions on any pertinent subjects. 
The Evansville Civic Club is working on plans to set up necessary 
telephone crews; Evansville College is setting up to handle collation 
details, 


7. INDUSTRIAL TOURS (Joseph Steel--monitor 


Consideration is being given to a KNOW EVANSVILLE INDUSTRY WEEK, 
when local citizens and those in the environs will have the oppor- 
tunity to learn Evansville industry and commerce first hand, 

Charles Prout is working with Mr. Steel on further details of this 
activity. 


8. IMAGE COMMITTEE SLOGAN (William Burleigh--monitor) 


The development of a suitable slogan or theme to tie together 
all activities of the committee is in process, 


9. PARADE OF PROGRESS (Walter Bischoff--monitor) 


This is being considered for tie-in with the KNOW EVANSVILLE 
INDUSTRY WEEK activity. 


10, NEWCOMER ACTIVITIES (Mrs. W. K, Dollahan--monitor) 

The Evansville Civic Club is establishing a comprehensive program 
for welcoming new women residents of the city and interesting them 
in various civic and club activities where volunteer workers are 
required, 


11. STORE DISPLAYS (Glenn Babb--monitor 


A plan to utilize vacant stores for "selling" Evansville is in 
process of being finalized, 
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12. CONVENTION TIE-INS (Charles Stoltz--monitor 

A formal program to supply visitors to Evansville attending 
conventions will be established as soon as suitable literature is 
available, Bumper stickers and baggage tags are also being con- 
sidered for Evansville persons attending out of city conventions, 

13. FACTS BROCHURE (Fred Kitch--monitor 

A lack of photographs has delayed this project—which calls for 
distribution of a complete word and picture story of Evansville at 
every possible outlet, including, hotels, motels, restaurants, etc, 

14. CITY REPRESENTATION ON COMMITTEE (George Feldman--monitor) 

The mayor is to be asked to appoint a representative to the 
committee so that administration cooperation can be enlisted for 
projects as indicated, 

15. TAXI DRIVER CAMPAIGN (R. C. Bonseigneur--monitor) 

As soon as the facts brochure is available a formal program for 


getting the help of taxicab drivers to "plug" Evansville will be 
initiated, 


15, RADIO AND TELEVISION COOPERATION (Martin Leich--monitor) 


Radio and television stations are actively conducting a continu- 
program of “selling” Evansville to their listeners and viewers. 


17. OTHER PROJECTS IN PRELIMINARY STAGES 

A. Capitalizing on the Evansville waterfront, 
Development of a motion picture on Evansville's advantages. 
An Evansville display at the 1960 State Fair, 
Continuing activity for hospitable, courteous attitude by 
retail clerks, police, CD police, service station attendants, 
hotel and motel personnel, etc, 

E. Mailing stamps and seal tie-ins, 

The foregoing, briefly, outlines the activities which mark the 

sixty day period during which the committee has been operating on a 


new basis, Progress is being made in many directions; new objectives 


are being reviewed daily. 
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OBJECTIVE 7 


"To create a new Evansville through wholesale and thoroughgoing 


urban renewal, farsighted planning, firmly administered zoning, and 
a community dedication to the philosophy of service to the ideal of 
the greatest good for the greatest number," 

ASSIGNED TO: Mayor J. W. Davidson and the. City Administration 


MONITOR: Mr. D,. Mead Johnson 


Progress Report 


Zoning and Planning 

1. Bi-monthly city rezoning petitions--This rule has been put into 
operation, The introduction of bi-monthly petitions for rezoning by 
the city has reduced the number of petitions by about fifty per cent. 
The new system also acts as a deterrent to rezoning because of the 
greater delay in getting a petition passed. The new system is work- 
ing successfully and is fulfilling its function of reducing the large 
number of petitions for rezoning that were being filed, 


2. Progress to date on the preparation of the Comprehenrive Master 
Plan--The ordinance on the Official County Thoroughfare Plan was 
passed by the County Commissioners on July 23, 1959. The Plan Com- 
mission has appointed Mr, John Henne, formerly of the State Highway 
Department of Minnesota, as Senior Planner to head the Master Plan 
Section, Mr. Henne is now on the job, The Master Plan is complete 

in that area bounded by McCutchanville on the north, following a 
westerly boundary line of U. S,. 41--Gilbert Avenue south to the Knight 
Township Levee and east to the Warrick County line, 


Redevelopment 
At the beginning of the year 1959 all vacancies were filled on the 


Board of Trustees and Commissioners, Attorney F. Wesley Bowers was 
appointed at attorney for one year, effective March 17, 1959, On 
January 20, 1959, the staff moved into new quarters within the 
project area, The first property was actually acquired on March 20, 
1959. 


Temporary Loan Notes in the amount of $836,000 at an interest rate of 
2.23% per annum have been sold, This money is almost all for real 
estate acquisition, 


Property acquired to date $525,000 
Options obtained 750,000 
Properties vacant--ready for demolition 62 
Property razed 438 


To date 77 families and 13 businesses have been relocated, There are 
now five families in the relocation workload and three businesses, 
Preliminary plans have been made for the formation of an Urban 
Redevelopment Section under the direction of the Planning Director of 
the Evansville-Vanderburgh Regional Plan Commission, 
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Metropolitan Airport Authority 
The 1959 Act of the Indiana Legislature setting up a Metropolitan 


Airport Authority District has been complied with in this: (a) 
Ordinances setting up the District have been passed by the City Counci. 
and by the Vanderburgh County Council; (b) The full complement of the 
new Board under this Authority has been completed by appointments made 
by the Mayor and the County Commissioners; (c) This authority is now 
in full operation, 


Metropolitan Levee Authority 
The 1959 Act of the Indiana Legislature setting up a Metropolitan 


Levee Authority has been complied with in this: (a) Ordinances set- 
ting up the Authority have been passed by the City Council and by the 
Vanderburgh County Council; (b) The full complement of the new Board 
under this Authority has been completed by appointments made by the 
Mayor and the County Commissioners, 


The City of Evansville has obtained a loan of $100,000 from the 
Indiana Flood Control and Water Resources Commission of the State of 
Indiana for the preliminary purchase of right-of-way for the levee, 
The levee program, however, is presently stalemated due to an adverse 
ruling on the constitutionality of the legislative act by Special 
Circuit Judge Addison Beavers, The Board of Public Works has again 
assumed the responsibility for the operations of the levee and flood 
protection on a stand-by basis. 


Metropolitan Study Comnrission 
The 1959 Act of the Inciana Legislature setting up a Metropolitan 


Study Commission has been complied with in this: (a) All cf the 
appointments have been made to this Commission, The Commission is 
proceeding with all due diligence to the performance of its duties, 


Annexation 

On June 15, 1959, Mayor Davidson instituted a sweeping annexation 
program calling for the addition of approximately 22.5 square miles 
to the geographic area of the city and approximately 27,000 residents, 
which would make Evansville the second largest city in the state, 
Since that time the annexation proposals have been rearranged into a 
comprehensive five-year program of annexation, postponing effective 
dates of certain areas, The latter proposal is now before the City 
Council and has the approbation of the Foundation for Evansville's 
Future, Inc., Evansville Industrial Foundation, Evansville Chamber of 
Commerce, Vanderburgh County Tax Research Bureau, Evansville - Vander- 
burgh Regional Plan Commission and the City Administration, 


Downtown Mall 

On October 10, 1959, a Downtown Mall, modeled somewhat after the 
Toledo, Ohio, project, was opened in two blocks of Main Street and 
downtown parking was rearranged to accommodate the necessitated 
changes that were created. This project was brought about by the 
City Administration and the Mayor's Traffic Safety Commission, and 
presently is under the unofficial control of what is known as the 
Mall Committee, 
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Fluoridation 

On October 5, 1959, upon recommendation of the Mayor, the Board of 
Trustees of the Evansville, Indiana, Waterworks Department passed a 
resolution authorizing and directing the Waterworks Superintendent 
to have plans and specifications prepared for the purchase and instal- 
lation of equipment to add sodium fluoride to the water being dis- 
tributed by the Evansville, Indiana, Waterworks Department, and to 
submit them to the Indiana State Board of Health for approval, and 
upon approval by the State Board of Health that such equipment and 
supplies be purchased and installed. This project is presently 
passing through a series of hearings by the Waterworks Department, 


Housing for the Aged 
On October 29, 1985, the Mayor proposed to the Evansville Housing 


Authority that initial steps be taken to institute a program of 
public housing for the aged citizens of modest means. This project 
is being processed through the Housing Authority and Common Council 
of the City of Evansville, 
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OBJECTIVE 3 
"To develop Evansville as a tourist center by capitalizing on its 
natural historical and recreational advantages," 


ASSIGNED TO: Committee on Conventions and Tourists, Evansville 
Chamber of Commerce 


MONITOR: Mr. Richard E, Meier 


Report of the Committee 


In July, 1959, the Foundation for Evansville's Future, Inc., 
assigned Objective S to the Committee on Conventions and Tourdsts of 
the Evansville Chamber of Commerce, On July 21 the Committee met in 
the Chamber offices to formulate plans for this assignment, A proven 
method of attracting tourists and conventions, as used in the states 


of Colorado and Hawaii, was presented and adopted as a basis for study 


by the Committee, Basically, the plan is a formula-- 


A, + Ap + Az + Ag + As + AG = A PLACE TO START 
Pl 


The component parts of this formula are subcommittees as follows: 
Aj -- Attractions 
A2 Activities 
A3 Accommodations 
Ag Access 
As Attitude and Additional 
Ao Advertising and Awareness 
Py -- Planning 
These subcommittees were set up as follows: 
Attractions Activities 
Hervert Goldhor, Chairman Verne Paule, Chairmen 
Paul E. Padgett Paul M. Bonham 
Paul H. Schmidt Homer Bow 


Siegfried R. Weng Walter C, Gottfred 
Frederick L. Myers 
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Accommodations Access 

Robert W. Bushaw, Chairman W. D, Jackson, Chairman 

Beryl Pride Roger Kleinschmidt 

Frederick J. Scholz Gilbert C. McCleary 
Wyman Redmon 


Attitude and Additional Advertising and Awareness 
E. Berry Smith, Chairman Franklin E. Katterjohn, Chairman 
John U, Aull David "Buddy" Cohen 
Martin Leich Charles M. Cash 
Ed Richter 
Several prominent citizens of Evansville, in discussing this 

objective with members of the Conventions and Tourists Committee, felt 
it probably was the most important finding or recommendation of the 
Fantus Survey, since there are only three basic ways to bring money 
into a community-- 

Agricultural development 

Industrial development 

and/or 


Tourist development 


It has been pointed out that the promotion of tourists and con- 


vention development is the quickest and least difficult way to expand 


the economy of Evansville, Excellent progress has been made in the 
three months by the members of this Committee, In the history of 
Evansville, there has never been a concerted effort to attract tourist. 
and conventions to our area. 

Upon completion of the compiled data of these subcommittees, 
the Planning Subcommittee--George P. Carney, Chairman, J, Sherman 
Hinkebein, J. C. "Jake" Johnson, Robert H, Leach, and Verne Paule-- 
will propose a program, although it may be very basic, which will 
promote this area for tourists and conventions, 

Opinions have been expressed that this program should not be 


confined to Evansville, but should include the surrounding area. 
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OBJECTIVE 9 

"To foster in Evansville a dynamic creative spirit which will 
encourage new industrial ventures, and to provide whatever financial, 
technical, legal and management assistance is required for the develop. 
ment and growth of small business," 

ASSIGNED TO: Evansville Junior Chamber of Commerce 

MONITOR: Mr, Richard T, Riney 

Report of Free Enterprise, Inc. 

The Foundation for Evansville's Future, Inc., requested the 
Evansville Junior Chamber of Commerce to undertake implementation of 
this objective as defined by Fantus. As a result, the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce caused a separate non-profit corporation to be formed to 
carry out its assignment. Free Enterprise, Inc., was incorporated 
February 26, 1959, and its purpose is to improve the economy in 
general and the small business segment thereof in particular by 
developing a program to create new manufacturing enterprises and to 
stimulate the growth, expansion and modernization of existing small 
business concerns, 

The business of Free Enterprise, Inc., is governed by an eleven 
man Board of Directors, At the present time the Board members are 
Fred Creech, Robert E, East, James A. Fowler, Wallace W. Given, 

R. Eugene Johnson, Frederick Kitch, Spiro B. Mitsos, PhD,., 

Edward F, Reising, Robert L. Silber and Melvin L. Smith, At the 
present time there is one vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
O. B. Osborne, 


The program undertaken has been divided into five projects; (1) 


Pool of Capital Resourcss, (2) Advisory Council, (3) Business Training, 


(4) New Idea Bulletin, and (5) Junior Achievement Program. All of the 


projects have been undertaken with varying results, 
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Pool of Capital Resources 


Organization--A committee composed of representatives of five 
classes of financial institutions in the community. 


Objective--To determine the need in the community of establishing 
a pool of capital resources to assist both new and established small 
manufacturing concerns, 


Results--This committee reviewed the existing services offered 
by all local financial institutions and particularly the policy and 
legal limitations surrounding the small manufacturing concern with 
regard to risk capital financing. As a result it found that there 
does exist in the community a need for a revolving pool of funds to 
provide equity capital for such concerns, Further, it was their 
opinion that this revolving fund should be used to guarantee loans 
through existing financial institutions rather than to make direct 
advances of funds in competition with these institutions, 


It was further recommended that a Loan Review Committee be 
formed to review loan applications submitted by local financial 
institutions, Terms for any loan guaranteed by the revolving fund 
were also prescribed. In essence these rules provide for a minimum 
loan of $500.00, a maximum loan of $5,000.00, a maximum period of 
guaranty of five years and a minimum repayment schedule, 


To date there has been one application informally reviewed by 
the Committee, It should also be added that no feasible method of 
establishing a revolving fund has been ascertained, 


Advisory Council 
Organization--A committee composed of representatives of the 


following organizations: Evansville Advertising Club, Southern 
Indiana Chapter of Indiana Association of C.P.As., Evansville Bar 
Association, Evansville Association of Purchasing Agents, Sales 
Executive Club, Society of Professional Engineers, American Mar- 
keting Association, Evansville Personnel Club, Evansville Association 
of Insurance Agents, Evansville Board of Realtors, Evansville Clear- 
ing House Association and American Society of Tool Engineers, 


Objective--To make available a counselling service to existing 
and proposed small manufacturing concerns for the purpose of 
offering constructive criticism and referring the individual manufac- 
turer to the proper source of a solution to his individual problems, 


Results--Ten inquiries have been screened to date with specific 
advice having been given eight of these cases, 


It should be noted that an application form adaptable for use by 
both existing and new manufacturing concerns is available but no 
satisfactory method of distribution has been devised to reach those 
who either need this service or might use it in the future, 


Business Training 


Organization--A committee composed of representatives of the 
following organizations and institutions: National Association of 
Creditmen, National Association of Accountants, National Secretaries 
Association, College of Life Underwriters, National Office Managers 
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Association, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, American 
Institute of Industrial Engineers, American Society of Tool Engineers, 


American Society of Refrigeration Engineers, Evansville College and 
Metropolitan Public Schools, 


Objective-- To regularly review educational courses offered to 
those in the community who have an interest in establishing or expan- 
ding small manufacturing concerns. It also has been recommended that 
a seminar and classes in business administration be assured by this 
committee, 


Results--No tangible results have been attained by this group. 
At the present time a reorganization of this group is underway. It 
is contemplated that in the near future the publication of "The 
Enterpriser" be turned over to this group. "The Enterpriser" is a 
bulletin which contains ideas for new manufacturing enterprises as 
well as news concerning successful local manufacturers. Two editions 
have been published but circulation was inadequate and further pub- 
lication has been delayed. 


New Idea Bulletin 

Organizatione-As was indicated in the Educational Services sum- 
mary, the organization of this project is in a phase of reorganization, 
The two editions published were handled in conjunction with the 
department of journalism of Evansville College, This arrangement did 
not work out, 


Objective--Monthly bulletin of new manufacturing ideas, par- 
ticularly suited to development in this area. 


Junior Achievement Program 
The National Junior Achievement Program was investigated and a 


meeting of interested parties held with a JA representative, It was 
determined by our Board of Directors that there was not sufficient 
local interest to warrant any affiliation with the National JA program, 
It was felt that some youth program should be started, As a result, 
we are making available to the youth of Evansville the opportunity to 
organize "Teen-Age Enterprises", To date, one such group has been 
organized, This group is called the "Centertainers" and is being 
sponsored by the Community Center under the supervision of 

Mr. Art Grady. Although this first organization is not a manufac- 
turing enterprise, it is our hope and belief that we will be able to 
initiate some interest in manufacturing enterprises within the next year, 


Summary and outlook 

Our organization has been in existence less than nine months, We 
feel that we have worked out our organizational "kinks", Our objec- 
tive is not one that will bear immediate fruits but our programs 
should produce some concrete results within the next calendar year, We 
are either ready to operate or are operating in all of our project 
areas, Our main problem now is to get some raw material with which to 
work, namely,a sound business inquiry. If we have such an opportunity 
presented to us it cannot but help to enkindle new flames of desire in 
our participating organizations, We are looking forward to the coming 
year with optimism and the hope that our organization will fulfill the 
need for which it was created, 
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OBJECTIVE 10 
"To raise the standards of municipal performance by encouraging 
active participation of interested citizens in the selection and 
management of their government and in the efficient administration 
of its services and facilities. 


ASSIGNED TO: Formal assignment of this objective will 
be made soon, 


MONITOR: A monitor will be chosen after the assignment 
is made, 


Interim Report 
Although formal assignment of this objective has not been made, 


there has been substantial activity by the Foundation in this area. 


From the ensuing report on Foundation activities it will be seen 


that Evansville's Future, Inc., is keenly interested in the efficient 


administration of governmental services and facilities. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE DIRECTORS AND STAFF 


The present section of this report will cover the activities of 
the Board of Directors and staff during the first year of the 


Foundation for Evansville's Future, Inc. Some of these activities 


are made apparent in the foregoing section on monitor's reports, of 


course, 

Although the Foundation has been incorporated since November, 
1958. staff activity did not begin until William G, Greif was 
appointed Executive Director on April 1, 1959, Miss Bettye L. Britz 
was employed as Administrative Assistant to the Director shortly 
thereafter. The third member of the staff, Herbert D. Smith, began 
his duties as Associate Director on July 15. 

During this past year, the Directors and staff have appeared at 
many governmental and civic meetings, Research has been accomplished, 
with the information resulting being supplied to civic organizations, 
governmental bodies and the public. Close contact has been maintained 
with the state and federal governments, also, Recently, the federal 
government, at the urging of the Executive Director, agreed to survey 
the Angel Mounds area for the possibility of designating it a 
National Historical Site, Through numerous talks, speeches and 
television appearances, the work of the Foundation for Evansville's 
Future, Inc., has been explained to the public, 

As well as making the major recommendations which have been 
embodied in the Objectives of the Foundation, Fantus made a number of 
other recommendations less extensive in character, It is with pleasure 
that a completed project under one of those recommendations is repor- 
ted, It is: "Summary Report on Study of All-Rail First-Class Freight 


Rates from Ohio River Port Cities, Chicago, and St. Louis to Select 
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Destinations in the United States", by Arthur M, Stephens, Director 


of Transportation for the Evansville Chamber of Commerce, This pub- 


lication is in line with Fantus' recommendation that promotional- 
reference pieces be prepared to show the cases where shipping via 
Evansville will save time, money, or both, 

Within the major headings which follow, other projects and 
accomplishments of the Directors and staff are reported, 


Central Business District Study 
The staff has begun basic studies in preparation for the develop. 


ment of a comprehensive central business district plan, Since the 
plan commission must of necessity concentrate its activities for many 
years to city and suburban neighborhood planning, the central area 
will continue to drift without a plan unless the Foundation takes the 
initiative to direct this project, The local organizations have 
expressed an interest to collaborate on such a project. It is possibl<« 
that a well-known graduate school of planning would also assist on 
such a program as it has in other cities, 


Waterworks 
The waterworks board has agreed to study possible provisions to 


include in its contracts for construction of waterlines outside the 
city so that annexation, or proposed future annexation, will not be 
a deterrent to future watermain development outside the city, At 
present the builder of a line has a right to collect drawbacks from 
those tapping the line until the initial cost to the builder has been 
recouped. Annexation in the past cut off these drawback payments, 
The board president also agreed to work with the Foundation on a 
plan to institute civil service for its numerous technical employees, 
Although state legislation is the most desirable, an interim policy 


resolution by the board could put such a system into effect, 
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Urban Renewal and Evansville Redevelopment Commission 
Many in Evansville understand that the physical deterioration of 


buildings in its older areas is a major problem, These areas must 
eventually be cleared and rebuilt either by private or public incen- 
tive, Very few are aware of the even greater problem which exists in 
other areas where the neighborhoods are deteriorating fast. As our 
standard of living rises, an ever-growing number of families are 
moving to better housing. The movement from the core to suburbs is 
steady. This process can be halted only by taking action to make the 
older areas competitive with the new, 

Urban renewal is the common term used for this process of rever- 
sing the mass exodus from the central city. Urban renewal in its 
simplest definition means the clearance of blight in highly substandard 
areas, the rehabilitation of areas which are becoming obsolete and the 
conservation of the standard neighborhoods, New uses must be found 
for the land cleared, 

Above all, there must be a public awareness and support of urban 
renewal or it will never succeed, This awareness and support exists 
in Evansville, The Evansville newspapers are primarily responsible 
for enlightening local citizens, Too often the planner by himself 
has neither the means, time nor ability to sell his ideas to the 
citizenry. 

The big question still remains to be answered. Will Evansville 
be prepared to undertake urban renewal to the extent that fifty per 
cent of the existing housing units must be eliminated in the next 
twenty years? All of these units will not be cleared by the Redevelop- 
ment Commission (slum clearance agency). Some will be cleared to make 
way for vast public works programs involving highways, parks, play- 


grounds and other needs, Private development will also play a major 
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role in clearance and rebuilding, This is urban renewal in its 
broadest meaning, 

New units must be provided to house the migrating, displaced and 
growing population. The ideal situation would prevail if private 
capital could provide the necessary units to house all levels on the 
economic strata, The community must take cognizance of the fact that 
this area's future population growth must necessarily occur in the 
suburban areas, The planners must begin preparing plans to assure a 
proper balance between residential, industrial and business land uses 
in defined areas, Many planners have abandoned the theory that land 
uses should be segregated--that is, that all single family units shall 
be in one area, all multiple units in another area, all business in 
another area, and industry in its slot, The newer theory is to mix 
all these uses in a proper balance within a certain area, 

As stated before, urban renewal is the term used to describe the 
coordinate activities of public and private organizations and in- 
dividuals cooperatively contributing to the development, preservation, 
or redevelopment of a city, These actions in the past have tradition- 
ally occurred with a minimum of conscious community coordination, It 


was hoped that individual decisions and the decisions of different 


agencies of government would produce a workable city, Some important 


progress has been made, but more often it has produced blighted areas, 
congestion and obsolescence, Public awareness of these deficiencies 
has grown during this century and has led to the adoption of public 

and private controls and standards, to help assure the development of 
better and more enduring communities, As cities have become increas- 
ingly concerned and active in city planning, slum clearance, industrial 


development and other fields, there has been a growing recognition of 
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the need fcr conscious and deliberate control, not only of new buil- 
ding activities, but also of the maintenance, conservation, and re- 
building of older areas, 

The basic tools and programs exist to accomplish urban renewal; 
but inadequate planning, lack of effective coordination, lack of 
clear-cut program designations to agencies, legislative handicaps, 
and other limitations impair their effectiveness, There are a number 
of basic deficiencies that cripple the effectiveness of the community's 
growth, Among these are: the absence of a general or comprehensive 
plan, inadequate participation in a capital budgeting program, and a 
lack of centralized executive coordinating authority, 

There are many governmental agencies which in one way or the 
other have a direct responsibility in urban renewal. These are: 
the Planning Commission, Redevelopment Commission, Housing Authority, 
Building Commission with its inspection powers, Smoke Commissioner, 
Traffic Engineer and Health Department, The activities of these 
agencies must be coordinated with all the public works agencies of 
the city and the county. In the past there has been little or no 
coordination between all these planning, inspection and public works 
agencies, Evansville's urban renewal program has been delayed and 
handicapped by these organizational and administrative problems, The 
creation of the two separate authorities responsible for flood protec- 
tion and airport administration adds to the problem of coordinating 
public works projects, Some of the programs have been hampered 
because of the difficulties in procuring adequately-trained profes- 
sional personnel, Although most local government jobs do not lend 
themselves to civil service, there are fifty or more which do. Some 


programs have been slowed by the necessity for conforming to exces- 
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sively complicated and detailed federal procedures which have slowed 
the whole process of renewal action, 

Until legislation can be studied, proposed and passed by the 
State Legislature to make it possible to have one coordinating agency 
with an executive head to coordinate all planning, urban renewal, 
inspection and capital improvements programs, an interim solution 


should be studied immediately, 


Evansville-Vanderburgh Airport Authority 
The past session of the legislature passed a law permitting the 


city and the county to join together to create one agency for the 
purpose of controlling all air transport facilities in Vanderburgh 
County. Although this governmental move was supported by many 
organizations, organized opposition sprung up to block adoption of an 
ordinance by the city and the county providing for the creation of 
this agency. 

Many conferences were held with public officials and civic 
leaders to gain support for these ordinances, Many of the members of 
the Board of Directors of this organization together with leaders in 
other organizations appeared before the City Council and the County 
Council to speak in favor of this consolidation, We are confident 
that we have a workable law and capable airport board today, It is 
possible that without the leadership role exercised by the Foundation, 
this agency would never have come into being. 

A test law suit has been filed for the purpose of determining the 
constitutionality of the state law, We are confident this law will 
be held constitutional by the Indiana Supreme Court, 

The staff attends all meetings of the Airport Authority and 
offers its technical assistance from time to time, A vast expansion 


program at the airport is planned for the next five years, Because 
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a modern airport is vital to a community's future economic and indus- 
trial growth, the Foundation stands ready to assist the Airport 
Authority to gain public support for its program. 


Evansville-Vanderburgh Levee Authority 
As in the case of the Airport Authority, the Foundation made the 


same effort in regard to the creation of the new flood control agency. 
It was considered essential that this separate bonding and taxing 
authority be created to solve this community's age-old problem of 
flooding. The city's bonding capacity was exhausted, Vast areas 
flooded in 1937 still remained unprotected, Much of this land lies 
outside the city boundaries, and in the county. Your Board of 
Directors believed that a combined effort on the part of the city and 
the county was necessary to solve this problem, 

Although a local court recently held that the law providing for 
the creation of this agency is unconstitutional, we are confident that 
ultimately the Indiana Supreme Court will reverse this ruling. Count- 
less other laws (including the police merit law) are similarly 
classified, Laws such as this must be classified by population 
because a particular area may have a problem which does not exist in 


another area of the state, 


Metropolitan Study Commission 
The creation o: this commission was authorized also by the last 


session of the Indiana General Assembly, The law provided that the 
City Council, Mayor, Courty Commissioners and County Council each 
appoint two persons to this eight member commission, The enabling law 
states that the commission shall study ways and means of consolidating, 
extending and eliminating various local governmental functions and 


agencies, 


Although the state law provided that this body begin its work in 


March, 1959, it was several months later before all the appointments 
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were made, It was several more months before the funds were made 
available so that work could begin. 

Here, again, was an area in which we were able to overcome 
governmental inertia. We met countless times with certain govern- 
mental officials to request that action be taken, 

The Foundation feels this commission has the opportunity for 
coming forth with concrete plans to make local government more 
efficient and economical, 

The staff is doing research on this program and will, whenever 
possible, furnish data to the commission to assist its limited staff, 
Your executive director appeared before the commission to recommend 
it study the possibility of consolidating the City and County 
Building Commissioners Office, the City and County Parks, all town- 
ships into one, the sheriff and city police department and the building 
of one city-county building to house all local governmental offices, 


Evansville-Vanderburgh Metropolitan Plan Commission 
This metropolitan agency is responsible for all planning and 


zoning within Vanderburgh County. This agency has been hampered in 
the past due to a lack of funds and personnel, Its planning 
activities have slowed also because of a flood of rezoning requests, 
Both of these problems have been partially solved. A new rule of the 
City Council limits the time within which a rezoning ordinance may be 
introduced, The limited staff now has more time to spend on actual 
planning. 

The other problem of funds and personnel has been partially 
solved also, Your staff spent many hours working with the Plan Commis- 
sion executive secretary to prepare an application for Federal assis-~- 
tance, This application had been submitted to the Federal authorities 
for more than two years without favorable action, Assistance also was 


given in finding a qualified senior planner to join the staff, 
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The Plan Commission staff is now working on the Master Plan and 
we have been assured this will be completed,with the addition of 
another planner, within one and one-half years. 

It should be noted that many communities spend as much as one 
dollar per person per year for planning. Vanderburgh County spends 
approximately 20 cents per person each year for planning. The 
Foundation through its staff will continue to help the Plan Commission 
to expedite its program, The Fantus Survey made it clear this was one 


of Evansville's most pressing problems, 
ANNEXATION 


During the past five months, annexation has been a matter of 
major concern to the Foundation, City growth is a day to day, week 
by week proposition, and Evansville has grown well beyond its boune 
daries since it has experienced any major readjustment of its core 
porate limits, Not since 1949 has Evansville undertaken major 
annexation, Mayor Vance Hartke brought forth the subject of annexa- 
tion in 1957 and at that time annexation was referred to the Regional 
Plan Commission for its consideration. 

On June 15, 1959, Mayor Davidson presented seven annexation 
ordinances to the City Council, thereby reviving the important matter 
of annexation, Three days later, on June 18, a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Foundation for Evansville's Future, Inc., 
was held, At this time the following policies concerning annexation 
were established: 

A. The Mayor's proposals are of the highest importance to the 
future of Evansville, 

B. It is essential that a careful study of the facts be under- 


taken and be available for decisions to be made by the responsible 


groups. 
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C. The Foundation should take immediate steps to urge important 
thought leaders in the community to delay public comment until the 
facts are available, 

D. After the facts are known and if annexation seems desirable, 
the Foundation should assume leadership in presenting to the citizenry 
the arguments in favor of the annexation proposals. 

As a part of the program to study the facts of annexation, a 


portion of the July 6 Board of Directors’ meeting was devoted to a 


report presented by Mr. Ellis Anderson, City Controller, entitled, 


"Analysis of Effect of Proposed Annexation on Civil City Tax Rate and 


Bonding Capacity", 
A statement of the Foundation's position on annexation was 


approved for release at the July 9 meeting of the Executive Committee, 


The statement was: 


1. We firmly endorse the general principle of annexation for 
Evansville, 


2. Annexation should follow orderly processes with the areas 
receiving consideration according to needs and the city's 
ability to serve these needs, 


We believe this orderly process should be defined by the 
Evansville-Vanderbureh Regional Plan Commission, which is 
duly organized to desi with these problems, 


We are aware that the Plan Commission has been studying 
annexation for several years, We believe that this 
matter is so vital to the community that the Commission 
should recommend action as soon as possible on the areas 
it has had under study, In addition, we urge the 
Commission to assign to its staff the task of drawing up 
a long range ten-year annexation program, (Such a 
program has been used effectively in other cities, The 
city government and fringe areas then know in advance how 
to plan for annexation, Such a program would provide for 
annual annexation just as a budget is acted upon annually. 
The Plan Commission and City Council should by resolution 
adopt such a program, This would have the effect of 
taking the pressures off future councils end mayors, ) 


The Foundation intends to continue its study of annexation 
and it pledges its support to the Plan Commission and City 
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Council in working out an orderly plan, The Plan Commission 
staff is urged to call upon the Foundation staff for 
assistance, 

The Foundation leadership hopes that present proposals for 
annexation can be evaluated in the public interest, as 
defined in the policy statement, rather than in terms of 
personal advantage or political controversy. 

The Executive Committee, in its meeting of July 16, unanimously 
adopted the following resolution: 

"RESOLVED, that the Foundation support the Plan 
Commission's proposal for annexation at this time, with 
the proviso that the Plan Commission begin immediately 
its planning toward a more balanced annexation proposal," 

On August 6, there was held a joint meeting of the executive 
committees of the Evansville Chamber of Commerce, Tax Research Bureau, 
Evansville Industrial Foundation, and the Foundation for Evansville's 
Future, Inc, At this meeting, Evansville's Future, Inc,, reiterated 
its statement of July 9 and the joint executive committees unanimously 
adopted the following resolution: 

"RESOLVED, that the staff of the Foundation for 
Evansville's Future, Inc,, work with the staff of the 
Evansville-Vanderburgh Regional Plan Commission to evolve 
within the next 60 days a five year program of annexation 
to be presented to the Regional Plan Commission and City 
Council for their respective action," 

After further study, a five year annexation plan and program was 
developed, in accordance with the instructions of the resolution of 
August 6. Mr. T. W. Schulenberg, Planning and Development Engineer, 
State of Indiana, was consulted and found the plan and program 
feasible and in conformance with Indiana Annexation Law. On 


September 10, at a joint meeting of the executive committees of the 


Chamber of Commerce, Tax Research Bureau, Industrial Foundation and 


Foundation for Evansville's Future, Inc., the annexation plan was 


approved unanimously, At this meeting, Mayor Davidson pledged the 


City Administration's support of the approved plan. 
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The following day, September 11, the five year annexation 
program was presented at a joint meeting of the Evansville-Vanderburgh 
Regional Plan Commission and the Foundation's Executive Committee, On 
September 14, the Board of Directors of the Foundation unanimously 
adopted the following resolution: 

"RESOLVED, that the Board of Directors of the Foundation 

for Evansville’s Future, Inc., endorse with enthusiasm the 

annexation plan developed by the staffs of the Foundation and 

Regional Plan Commission; 

"FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Board of Directors of the 

Foundation recommend to the Evansville City Council passage 

of an annexation ordinance incorporating the recommendations 

referred to above." 

Also on September 14, the Evansville-Vanderburgh Regional Plan 
Commission, by a vote of ten to one, adopted as a segment of the 
Master Plan the annexation plan and program, 

Later in the day, a joint meeting of the Evansville City Council 
and the Board of Directors of the Foundation was held, At this 
meeting the five year annexation plan and program approved by the 
Board of Directors of the Foundation, the City Administration, the 
Regional Plan Commission, and the executive committees of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Tax Research Bureau and Evansville Industrial Foundation 
was presented to the Councilmen, 

Ordinances to carry-out the annexation program were presented 
at the City Council meeting of September 21. Credit is due the City 
Administration, particularly its legal department, and the staff of 
the Plan Commission for the preparation of these ordinances, 


Since that date, Council committees have been appointed to study 


various aspects of the annexation program, and these committees have 


made their reports, The Council has held two public meetings for 


those opposed to annexation, Final action is forthcoming soon, When 


a date is set for a public hearing for proponents of annexation and 
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for the Council vote on the ordinances, the Foundation most strongly 


urges that everyone who can possibly attend do so, and support this 


program so vital to the future of Evansville, 
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Senator Hartke. Mr. Dale Work, welfare director and former dep- 
uty comptroller while I was mayor, and doing a fine job, and I want 
to report to the community one of my seatmates in the plane paid a 
fine compliment on your knowledge of the welfare problems. 

Your statement will be incorporated in the record. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Dale Work, welfare director, Van- 
derburgh County, follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF DALE WorK, D1REcToR, VANDERBURGH COUNTY DEPART- 
MENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


On behalf of the Vanderburgh County Board of Public Welfare and the staff 
of the department of public welfare, the writer as secretary to the board and 
director of the department, wishes to express his appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before this committee. 

The writer herein makes no attempt at any qualified analysis of the total 
Indiana unemployment situation per se, but rather will attempt to set out in 
general fashion the impact that this situation has had on the incidence, as well 
as the severity of greatly increased expenditures in all the categories of assist- 
ance as administered by the Vanderburgh County Department of Public Wel- 
fare. This can best be illustrated by discussing each classification, and the 
effects of unemployment thereon, as follows: 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


1. Parents under court order to, or voluntarily, pay support for children who 
for one reason or another are in foster care, cannot do so when unemployed. 

2. Children who are wards of the court but are in their own homes or in the 
home of mother and stepfather or a relative’s home, are frequently cared for 
without financial aid. Unemployment, however, necessitates the use of public 
funds for their care. 

8. Children who are wards of the court in foster care and have graduated from 
high school or for some reason have withdrawn from school are expected to 
find jobs and become self-maintaining as soon as possible. It is becoming in- 
creasingly more difficult for these youngsters to do so. Many jobs usually 
available to boys and girls are now being filled by older persons out of regular 
work—therefore these boys and girls must be supported a longer period of time 
than was formerly necessary. 

4, Foster homes are definitely expected to be self-maintaining. Unemploy- 
ment can affect this to some extent—persons of this type are usually prepared to 
“weather” unemployment, but it can curtail certain standards and habits such 
as recreation. While they may receive board, clothing, school supplies, and nec- 
essary medical care for the children; there are many cash expenditures which 
foster parents meet without question. Replacement might result which is very 
hard on a child already well-adjusted to substitute parents. 


OLD AGE ASSISTANCE—BLIND ASSISTANCE 


The unemployment problem in Evansville has produced marked increases in 
poe amounts of assistance given old age and blind recipients in Vanderburgh 

ounty. 

It is the responsibility of the department of public welfare to determine the 
financial ability of children to meet the needs of their aged parents and when it 
is indicated, we supplement the assistance they are able to give. In many 
cases already receiving awards, it has been necessary to relieve children of mak- 
ing contributions they have made in the past because of their present unemploy- 
ment. This loss of employment in most instances was caused by the closing 
of Servel and Hoosier Cardinal and the moving from Evansville of International 
Harvester and Chrysler. 

This lack of employment opportunity is also reflected in the increase of old- 
age assistance (OAA) applications because responsible relatives are financially 
unable to continue to assist their parents. 
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Another result of the scarcity of available jobs is the mandatory retirement 
of physically fit and mentally alert men when they reach the age of 65, in order 
to make room for the employment of younger men. 

Fortunately, the employment of blind persons has been on the upgrade be- 
cause the Lighthouse has been able to secure subcontracts from Evansville 
factories, but this has been threatened by possible slowdown of production in 
these plants, 

AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Caseloads have been increasing steadily for the past 3 years. Unemployment 
in Vanderburgh County is a contributing factor to this increase. It is reflected 
in the following specific ways— 

Mothers who lost employment in industry have been unable to find other jobs 
either in industry or other situations. Their educational training is limited and 
their skill developed in certain areas is not easily transferable. Although many 
are willing to work at a lesser wage, the scarcity of jobs has made it impossible 
for them to earn. Mothers whose experience has been in restaurant and tavern 
work have less employment since these businesses have been affected by the 
overall unemployment problem. Mothers, especially in the nonwhite group 
whose employment has been in homes of the middle and upper class group, have 
less employment because income in these homes is less and many housewives 
are now doing their own work. 

Some marriages have broken up because the father lost employment and could 
no longer support his family. Faced with increasing pressures, he left the home 
and disappeared. 

In cases of divorce or legal separation, fathers who have lost employment have 
been unable to meet their court orders and it has been necessary to accept ap- 
plications from these mothers when this support is no longer available. Active 
cases in which support payments have stopped have necessarily had to have 
awards increased. 

Marriages of aid to dependent children (ADC) mothers are being postponed 
or plans dropped because of unemployment of the man and his apprehension 
about taking on the responsibility of a new family when employment opportu- 
nities are at such a low ebb. 


SERVICES FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN—-HOSPITAL COMMITMENT AND HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
PROGRAMS 


These programs are administered to provide medical care and treatment for 
children and adults who are unable to pay for such care and treatment them- 
selves. The cost of these programs has increased as earnings of persons re- 
sponsible have decreased or been lost entirely through unemployment. 

From this brief survey of the foregoing, it is quite evident that the sociological 
impact of severe unemployment conditions existing here in the tristate region 
will continue to make itself felt in ever-increasing severity, in terms not only of 
a continuously increased cost of conducting the public welfare program, and an 
even heavier burden on the taxpayer, but also in the somewhat less tangible, 
but nonetheless important area of human values—suffering, deprivation, lack of 
educational opportunity for some of our young people, breakup of home and 
family groups, and all the other sociological factors which are accentuated by 
economic difficulties. 


Senator Harrxe. Rev. Nevin E. Danner, executive secretary of the 
Evansville Council of Churches. 

On this you may proceed as you please. The complete testimony 
may be made a part of the record. 


STATEMENT OF REV. NEVIN E. DANNER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
EVANSVILLE COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Reverend Danner. I want first of all to say this is no attempt to 
deal comprehensively with this but only as 10 church leaders and my- 
self have seen some of the problems of unemployment here. I have 
asked them to confer with me and submit their own personal expe- 
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riences in this area and then I summed up just on my own some recom- 
mendations for Federal action, but they have all been dealt with much 
more comprehensively during the day, I am sure. 

The report is divided into six sections: 

I. The personal and family distress and dislocation. 

II. The attitudes of pessimism and hopelessness about church and 
community life. 

III. The financial, membership and leadership problems of the 
churches. 

IV. The additional burdens carried by the young, the aging, and 
minority groups. 

V. Plans for local church and community action. 

VI. Possibilities for Federal Government help. 

Let me just quickly go through some of these statement which have 
been categorized here, indicating what happens as the church leaders 
see it. 

One pastor of the Negro congregation says: “I find in my member- 
ship that since 1955 our employment has dropped around 15 percent. 
Perhaps many things account for this; but I’m not attributing this to 
any one or two things that might have happened since 1955, yet we 
know we lost in the closing of Taeonationst Harvester 30 jobs in our 
church and were unable to pick them up in the coming of Whirlpool. 
We also lost 43 jobs in the moving of Chrysler. As a result of this 
drop, others have been coming up with unemployment.” 

Another pastor says: “Our church has been hurt. So many have 
moved away, so many others out of work. Quite a few men have left 
their families here and commute to the North to work and this isn’t 
good for family situations. This affects the family in so many ways. 
I have been made to feel grave concern for many. I could give names 
of people who love this city and have left it with such regret and loss 
that they write me, saying, ‘if anything would open up in our city 
they would return in a minute’.” 

nother comment: “The psychological effect of the present situa- 
tion on the spirit of our community is even more serious than the 
actual economic plight. I am concerned about the mood and the cli- 
mate of our community. There is too much defeatism present.” 

Another comment: “Negative attitudes develop within the com- 
munity which affects not only the family life but other organizations 
as well. It has certainly affected the attitude in many churches. It 
often takes the form of a kind of hopelessness in many areas.” 

Just a comment on the financial membership and leaders member- 
ship problems in the churches. This is a personal one. The board of 
directors of the council of churches is a witness to this fact. In late 
vat of this year there were 52 members on our board. Eleven 
of these laymen and ministers have since left the community. Eight- 
een months ago there were six key people who were in training for 
key responsibilities in the council. This week only one was left. The 
replacement of key personnel is a grave problem in our church life. . 

is may be the most serious problem in the life of the church, for 
with these leaders’ absence, we lose our power to cope with our 
problems. 
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So it is not only the lack of income and the lack of stability within 
the people employed along the lines but a very serious drainage on 
the church. 

Senator Harrke. I think too often that is the fact, that we tend 
to live in terms of hard economic facts of life and in terms of dollars, 
and it is hard to realize we-are dealing with human beings and not 
statistics. 

SKILLED LEAVE LABOR-SURPLUS AREAS 


Reverend Danner. And the people with more skill. These are the 
people that leave Evansville first. They can take initiative to leave, 
they have skills and training which makes them valuable any place 
else. This is true in terms of ministers, and especially in terms of 
laiety, and it becomes an increasing problem. It’s like the tax prob- 
lem—as this community tends to get interested in improving itself, 
more and more taxes are obligated and fewer people are paying them 
with fewer homes owned and so on. It is compounding thing. This 
is what makes the problem extremely difficult. 

I want to back up also what has been said. Two of these ministers 
who submitted reports to you were Negroes and I think we of the 
council are well aware that no group in this community is more seri- 
mer affected by the unemployment problem than our Negro churches. 
With limited employment opportunities to begin with they are the 
last to be hired and the first to be let go. The loss of leadership in 
this part of the community to other areas with better opportunities 
has been devastating. 

I could tell you of 5 to 10 fine Negro leaders in this community who 
have had to leave because of employment opportunities further de- 


ressing the Negroes in our community. The community’s investment 
in the education of our finest cane youth is lost because there is no 


ren employment here. The hopelessness of this situation is re- 
ected in broken homes, civic indifference, and a breakdown in per- 
sonal self-confidence. Ten thousand Negroes are bearing a dispropor- 
tionate share of this burden. Church leaders are especially important 
with this community. Many of these leaders are remaining in Evans- 
ville at personal sacrifice. Others find it impossible to remain for any 
length of time. The resources of their congregations cannot hold on 
eae leadership. The aging and the youth are also affected by this 
ight. 
WORK, NOT CHARITY WANTED 


One of our pastors who knows how to use the King’s English says: 
“What's to be done with a man between 40 and his social security ? 
You can’t kill him. You can’t preserve our way of life and let them 
starve. Our city has too many people who are ready and willing to 
work, they don’t want charity her want to work. It’s a shame that 
men past 40 years of age, at the peak of their life, are not employed 
by plants here in our city. This causes their having to uproot their 
families from schools and churches and family ties, sell their homes 
at giveaway prices and rebuy in new communities at the highest 
price. 

In summary, I tried to list some things our churches are doing to 
get to be more adequately prepared to meet these needs of persons in 
the community. 
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SPLF-HELP PLUS OUTSIDE HELP 


Finally, we see a tremendous effort being made today to change the 
climate and the conditions of our community. If a community can 
lift itself by its own bootstraps this community will go a long way. 
But the large numbers of unemployed in this area make it camaneiihe 
for even our most optimistic leon to deal with the problem. Even 
with good success these plans will not provide adequate employment 
within a 5-year program. We must face the fact that additional 
people will leave Evansville and that the problem of unused human 
resources will remain. Yet, positive action beyond this communit, 
level must take place. If it does not the present local efforts may well 
exhaust themselves. 

I think, Senator, the seven things I list are pretty largely things 
which you have heard today so far, including such things as lengthen- 
ing of unemployment benefits, interstate roads, flood projects, and 
so forth. We are not looking to the Federal Government for help to 
solve our problems. This community is awake and moving. There 
is a dedication to our economic problems which is inspiring. Federal 
assistance is sought only to supplement our own efforts. 

Senator Hartke. Thank you for your comments. This is an aspect 
which does need more emphasis. I know of your continuing interest 
in this community and the fine work you have been doing here. 
Reverend Langsdale testified previously. I didn’t know he had been 
in the Connellsville, Pa., area. The things you were commenting upon 
about the taxload falling upon a fewer number and this compounding 
of the burden of taking care of a man out of work in this area relates 
to Connellsville as well. It has a population level equal to that of 
Evansville.. Since 1951 they spent something like $900,000 in in- 
dustrial deyelopment plans and plant site acquisition. I think the 
total result, this is in the record but I am fairly sure of my res, 
was approximately a total acquisition of 300 new jobs for $900,000. 
While the 300 new jobs were coming with the new industry, I think 
they had a total loss of 14,000 to 20,000 jobs. The figures are not 
exact but are relatively close to being true. Another thing, it doesn’t 
do us any good to hope that tomorrow will be better, it requires plans 
and recognition and fortitude and this is as you have demonstrated 
and stated. Evansville at least has been willing to be self-analyzed, 
but this is not enough. We must act. I hope you will continue your 

ood efforts to encourage these people to take that next step, and I 

on’t know what all the answers are, but I think when the final pages 
may be written, we may find it is not one answer but an interweaving 
of a group of ideas. 

Reverend Danner. The thing I am primarily concerned is that I 
lived in this community for 9 years and I came from another com- 
munity in the same predicament in Pennsylvania off the anthracite 
coal region. I was on for 6 years. We had the same thing. We 
had a boom; we made tanks in the Berwick area and the Milton area; 
all of these things happened up there, and the thing I saw is durin 
the Second World War there was migration of people in some loca 
industry, but when the time came for us to face the close of the Second 
World War, we were just pooped; we didn’t try again. We had one 
lucky break. But I say this community is now rousing itself, putting 
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everything it can into it—Evansville Future Foundation, the com- 
munity united fund, tax burdens which we are taking on, all of these 
things leave Evansville with a great effort, and unless something hap- 
pens tangible to match this, which is outside this community’s efforts 
to do, within 5 years, such as public roads, flood control, and so on, 
we may be more exhausted than ever. This is the time to match it by 
whatever help we can get, State and local, not that we can depend on 
this but we are going to need a continuation of this. I think this is 
quite serious for the morale of our future. 


Senator Harrke. I think that’s a very fine analysis of the situation, 
Reverend Danner. Thank you. 


SomE VIEWS OF PROTESTANT CHURCH LEADERS—PREPARED STATEMENT OF Rev. 
Nevin E. DANNER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, THE EVANSVILLE COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES 


The church is in a unique position to observe the dislocations which result 
from the prolonged and severe unemployment in Evansville. The pastor and lay 
leaders are sensitive to what happens not only to persons but also to families 
and neighborhoods. Within the institutional life of the church the economic 
strains and disruptions have been plainly felt. This brief testimony reflects the 
experience of 10 pastors as well as my own experience as administrator for the 
council of churches during the past 9 years. 

The ministers who shared their experineces with me were Dr. Matthew C. 
Cavell, First Presbyterian Church; the Reverend Donald Gorbett, St. James 
Evangelical United Brethren Church ; the Reverend Richard Schwambach, Bethel 
Tabernacle; the Reverend William Burton, Central Methodist; the Reverend 
Richard Langsdale, St. Mark’s United Lutheran; the Reverend Warren Smith, 
St. Matthew’s United Church of Christ; the Reverend W. R. Brown, Jr., New 
Hope Baptist Church ; the Reverend Charles King, Liberty Baptist Church; the 
Reverend A. D. VanHoose, Evansville Bible Center; and Dr. Harold Mohler, 
Methodist district superintendent. I have chosen these leaders because they come 
from every part of the city and are a cross section of denominations, racial back- 
grounds, and membership strength. 

The report is divided into six sections: 

I. The personal and family distress and dislocation. 

II. The attitudes of pessimism and hopelessness about church and community 
life. 

III. The financial, membership, and leadership problems of the churches. 

IV. The additional burdens carried by the young, the aging, and minority 
groups. 

V. Plans for local church and community action. 

VI. Possibilities for Federal Government help. 


I. PERSONAL AND FAMILY DISLOCATION 


Here in the words of Evansville pastors is what is happening : 

“Families deprived of economic support such as unemployment causes per- 
sonal anxieties and family disturbances affecting the mental and spiritual wel- 
fare of those involved. The social stigma of being out of work reacts in dif- 
ferent ways on husbands, wives, parents, and children—in most cases the 
reaction is not good. Welfare help finally destroys character.” 

“As a church dealing with a poor class of people, we have seen some of these 
who though they are still living in Evansville are having the greatest financial 
struggle they have known since the 1930's.” 

“Many people who have remained here are in part-time and seasonal work, 
while several months of each year they are idle and faced with family re 
sponsibilities. Still others who have preferred staying rather than moving to 
a new area often are men trained in a particular skill and unable to obtain 
work in their field here and find themselves in seasonal jobs which require 
lesser skill or specific training.” 

“There are many families for whom the economic pinch has become a real 
concern. Several of our families are thus affected and receiving some aid from 
the church.” 
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“I find in my membership that since 1955, our employment has dropped around 
15 percent. Perhaps many things account for this; but I’m not attributing this 
to any one or two things that might have happened since 1955, yet we know we 
lost in the closing of International Harvester 30 jobs in our church and were 
unable to pick them up in the coming of Whirlpool. We also lost 43 jobs in 
the moving of Chrysler. As a result of this drop, others have been coming 
up with unemployment.” 

“For our church, we have been hurt. So many have moved away, so many 
others out of work. Quite a few men have left their families here and com- 
mute to the North to work and this isn’t good for family situations. This affects 
the family in so many ways. I have been made to feel grave concern for 
many. I could give names of people who love this city and have left it with 
such regret and loss that they write me saying, ‘If anything would open up in 
our city they would return in a minute.’ ” 

One pastor has outlined the mental, moral, and spiritual backwash of unem- 
ployment and fear in these three categories: 

A. Increase of theft, burglary, etc. 

B. Increase of home tensions, family disruptions, etc. 


C. Increase of alcoholism and accompanying inroads of home and community 
disruption. 


Il. THE ATTITUDE OF PESSIMISM AND HOPELESSNESS ABOUT CHURCH AND 
COMMUNITY LIFE 


The story of our unemployment problem is told in attitudes. 
sampling of what church leaders have observed : 

“Recently, our secretary counted 52 empty buildings on Main Street in Evans- 
ville, 19 of these empty buildings were within one block of our church.” 

“The psychological effect of the present situation on the spirit of our com- 
munity is even more serious than the actual economic plight. I am concerned 
about the mood and the climate of our community. There is too much defeatism 
present. 

“I feel that our church and our people have very definitely been affected by 
the economic situation of this city. The loss of businesses, the loss of employ- 
ment and the moving away of families has broken the morale and the vision 
and progressive spirit of the people of our congregation. For many years our 
congregation has been making plans for and anticipating a building program. 
Because of all this unrest and unemployment it looks as though the building 
program will be almost completely forgotten. 

“Coupled with this has come an attitude of defeat with not enough hope of 
progress. The people are not able to see a future to the community in which 
our church is established. I am happy to say some of this feeling and attitude 
is on the downgrade and that, to a certain extent, things are looking better. 
At least an attitude is trying to be developed to cause people to think positively 
instead of negatively. But after all is said and done a great deal of damage, 
I feel, has been done our people and the future program of the church because 
of economie situations of the past few years in this city. 

“Negative attitudes develop within the community which effects not only 
the family life but other organizations as well. It has certainly affected the 
attitude in many churches. It often takes the form of a kind of hopelessness 
in many areas. 

“The facts of unemployment reflect themselves in the lives and actions of 
the people of our churches in various ways. The hesitancy and uncertainty 
to undertake forward looking plans or to engage in large financial building 
plans are because of instability of this area.” 

Another pastor outlined the effects of our community’s most serious problem 
in this manner as a result of his experiences within the church organization 
and the community : 

A. Depressed vision and effort: 

1. “It can’t be done.” 

2. “It won’t work here.” 

3. “Better not start it—it’ll only die.” 

4. “Why try.” 

B. Warped perspective of community potential: 
“Anywhere else they’re doing things—but not here.” 
“Everything we attempt fails.” 


Here is a 
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©. The transiency of our population: This fact is increasing. This pastor 
reports that in 2 months 27 adult members and 14 unconfirmed children moved 
from his congregation. 

D. Condoning and excusing of blighted housing and areas. 

B. A creeping negativism which downgrades all that it touches. 


Ill. THE FINANCIAL, MEMBERSHIP AND LEADERSHIP PROBLEMS OF CHURCHES 


Our churches have been very sensitive to the financial losses which have oc- 
curred because of these dislocations. However, the loss of income is only one 
of the problems which has arisen. Actual loss of membership and highly 
trained leadership accompanies this problem. In many cases the most skilled 
of our leadership and the most financially able leave our community first. 

The board of directors of the council of churches is a witness to this fact. In 
late February of this year there were 52 members on our board. Eleven of these 
laymen and ministers have since left the community. Eighteen months ago 
there were six key people who were in training for key responsibilities in the 
council. This week only one was left. The replacement of key personnel is a 
grave problem in our church life. This may be the most serious problem in the 
life of the church, for with these leaders’ absence we lose our power to cope with 
our problems. 

Other comments on this problem of loss within the church organization 
follows: 

“Some of the finest white-collared workers and well-trained engineers, audi- 
tors, time-and-motion-study men, etec., have left this city for other areas of 
employment and left this church. 

“The situation has forced many families to move, and thus place them in 
circumstances of increased expenditures, forming new friendships, and finding 
new churches. In this process we find we often lose families. 

“We lost the following families to other cities directly because of unemploy- 
ment in Evansville. To Indianapolis we lost six families, among them were 
board members, Sunday school teachers, and secretaries. Their weekly contri- 
butions to the church averaged $48. To St. Louis we lost six families, among 
them one board member and two Sunday school teachers. The weekly church 
contributions of these families averaged $45. ‘To six other cities we lost a total 
of seven families, among them were outstanding Sunday school and church 
workers. Their total weekly contributions averaged $49. In all, we show an 
actual loss of 19 families (77 persons) and a weekly church income loss of $142, 
which we can attribute directly to loss of employment in Evansville. 

“T am happy to report that last spring when we expected to see a decrease in 
ministerial support for this conference year, it did not materialize. Instead, 
including our additional associate ministers, we had a $20,000 increase in minis- 
terial support over the previous year. However, we are concerned that the eco- 
nomic situation will reflect very much on ministerial support for the next 
conference year. 

“One of our largest churches, which is now refinancing their indebtedness on 
their new educational building, lost 34 people who contributed $20,000 during 
the first campaign on the indebtedness. This loss will, of course, be reflected in 
the present campaign. 

“Most of the churches in Evansville and the surrounding territory lost a num- 
ber of members, many of whom were good contributors to their church.” 


IV. THE ADDITIONAL BURDENS CARRIED BY THE YOUNG, THE AGING, AND THE 
MINORITY GROUPS 


No group in this community is more seriously affected by the unemployment 
problem than our Negro churches. With limited employment opportunities to 
begin with they are the last to be hired and the first to be let go. The loss of 
leadership in this part of the community to other areas with better opportunities 
has been devastating. The community’s investment in the education of our 
finest Negro youth is lost because there is no possible employment here. The 
hopelessness of this situation is reflected in broken homes, civic indifference, and 
a breakdown in personal self-confidence. Ten thousand Negroes are bearing a 
disproportionate share of this burden. Church leaders are especially important 
with this community. Many of these leaders are remaining in Evansville at 
personal sacrifice. Others find it impossible to remain for any length of time. 
The resources of their congregations cannot hold on to good leadership. 

But the aging and youth are also affected by this blight. 
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Migration of youth away from Evansville 

A. Leadership potential drained off. 

B. Disproportion of middle age and aged interests, outlook, etc. 

C. Loss of vigor both in vision and effort for community. 

“What’s to be done with a man between 40 and his social security? You can’t 
kill him. You can’t preserve our way of life and let them starve. Our city 
has too many people who are ready and willing to work ; they don’t want charity, 
they want to work. It’s a shame that men past 40 years of age, at the peak 
of their life, are not employed by plants here in our city. This causes their 
having to uproot their families from schools and churches and family ties, sell 


their homes at giveaway prices and rebuy in new communities at the highest 
price.” 


Vv. PLANS FOR LOCAL CHURCH AND COMMUNITY ACTION 


The 60 Ochurches which are part of the council of churches are finding their 
ministry to these specific problems: 

1. We have begun a study within the churches of the problems which we can 
help to make Evansville more attractive for industry. The areas of our study 
include the churches’ community responsibility for— 

(a) Better local government. 
(b) Better relationships between employer and employees. 
(c) Acceptance of responsibility for urban renewal. 

2. We are in the process of employing a full-time director for our program to 
juveniles and families in trouble. 

38. We are beginning this weekend a total community religious census to find 
the people in our community which are not part of a church. This will help fill 
vacancies in our membership. 

4. We plan a program in the new year for the aging and the aged, with specific 
attention to the utilization of talents and interests now neglected. 

5. We shall train church leaders in better use of the community resources, 
private and public, for persons and families in need. 

6. We shall shortly set up a counseling center to assist people in a multitude 
of needs, closely coordinating our program with existing agencies. 

7. We expect that more and more our churches will participate in all of the 
issues which effect the well-being of this community. 

We see a tremendous effort being made today to change the climate and the 
conditions of our community. If a community can lift itself by it’s own boot- 
straps this community will go a long way. But the large numbers of unem- 
ployed in this area make it impossible for even our most optimistic plans to deal 
with the problem. Even with good success these plans will not provide ade- 
quate employment within a 5-year program. We must face the fact that addi- 
tional people will leave Evansville and that the problem of unused human re- 
sources will remain. Yet positive action beyond this community level must. 
take place. If it does not the present local efforts may well exhaust themselves. 

In Evansville the tax load for relief and expanding community facilities is 
giving a larger burden to fewer people. Our sacrifices for community develop- 
ment through taxes and private gifts will need to be supplemented as soon as 
possible. In this picture the Federal Government has an important role. 


VI. POSSIBILITIES FOR FEDERAL HELP 


During the next 5 years important help can be given to the Evansville area 
through the following programs in which the Federal Government is a partici- 
pant: 

1. Lengthening the period of unemployment benefits in distressed areas. 

2. The hastening of the Federal interstate road program through this area. 

38. The speeding of flood prevention programs. 

4. The immediate authorization of new Federal housing, especially those units 
now under consideration for the aged. 

5. A comprehensive training program for our unemployed so that they will 
keep alive skills they presently have or acquire new ones for use in a growing 
automation. 

6. New Federal contracts by local industries. 

7. Special Federal attention to the three basic industries which have close 
relationship to our economy: Aluminum, oil, and coal. 

It is my feeling that this is the time when all resources need to be onnlea 
We are not looking to the Federal Government for helo te °”" 
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This community is awake and moving. There is a dedication to our economic 
problems which is inspiring. Federal assistance is sought only to supplement 
our own efforts. 

Senator Harrxe. Mr. Dorsey, will you identify yourself for the 
record ? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT T. DORSEY, TRUSTEE, PIGEON TOWNSHIP 


Mr. Dorsey. I am Robert T. Dorsey, trustee of Pigeon Township, 
which has an approximate population of 88,000 people. 

Senator Harrxe. I might say I have known Mr. Dorsey for a long 
time and had the privilege and pleasure of working with him on many 
fine things, and I think he is going to make a record which will stand 
as being the outstanding record of Pigeon Township. 

Mr. Dorsry. Thank you, sir. At this time, I would like to read my 
statement. I might add in our relief rolls when a person goes on 
relief, the first person is entitled to $5 per week, second person, $2. 
In other words, a man and wife would receive $7 per wae for food. 


A man and wife and one child would receive $9, and it climbs $2 for 
every person up to a maximum of $15 per week. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Rosert T. Dorsey, TRUSTEE OF PIGEON TOWNSHIP 


I am Robert T. Dorsey, trustee of Pigeon Township, which has an approxi- 
mate population of 88,000 people, and is a political subdivision of Vanderburgh 
County, Evansville, Ind. My job is to take care of the necessities of the poor 
in this township, which has the largest poor relief role in this area. 


LONG-TERM UNEMPLOYMENT 


The number of cases handled by my office is directly affected by the local 
employment situation, although the number of skilled workers on poor relief is 
very minute. Only 23.6 of those who receive help list a past occupation and over 
half of this percentage are general laborers or have done only odd jobs. When 
jobs are scarce—as they are now—our relief rolls are swelled by those less 
suitable for employment. 

Some of our problems are as follows: Continued unemployment of “machine 
displaced” workers, for those with poor work histories, the age factor, and for 
nonwhite workers. The number of colored people on relief is over 40 percent of 
the total. 

A few of the things we can do in 1960 to help solve some of our problems is to 
find a means to retrain displaced workers who do have good work records to 
meet current requirements of industry or to prepare them for new jobs outside 
the industrial field. A thorough research into the illegitimacy problem should 
be conducted and the findings made public. I am aware that this work has 
been started here in Evansville. 

Of course joblessness is still America’s No. 1 problem. One of the principal 
causes for prolonged unemployment is automation, the process by which machines 
displace workers. An outstanding example of the effects of automation may be 
found in the automobile industry where a Federal Reserve Board report shows 
that automobile output in December of 1958, while only 414 percent lower than 
in December of 1956, provided 20 percent less employment. I am sure that you 
are all aware of the fact that this decrease in employment in the automobile 
industry has affected the Evansville area. 

Among other possible reasons for continued joblessness are the fact that em- 
ployers are keeping hiring to a minimum, preferring to provide overtime, to work 
longer hours, rather than bring in new personnel; capital expansion is not 
progressing to the same extent that it did a few years ago, thus there are fewer 
new factories plus an increase in population that industry has not been able to 
absorb. 
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The type of individual making application for relief today is vastly different 
from relief recipients of the past. The impact of unemployment, automation, 
and general recession conditions here during the past year is most sharply 
mirrored in the type of people in line at the application desk, the original point 
of contact in this department. 

SURPLUS FOOD 


This office also has the responsibility of distributing donated commodities 
(surplus food) monthly, to an average of 2,370 families this year. This figure 
dropped from 3,725 in March of 1959 to 1,296 in October of 1959. I do not feel 
this decrease in distribution can be attributed to change in the unemployment 
situation but due to a change in the foods available for distribution under this 
program. 

$800,000 RELIEF COST 


The total cost of poor relief in our township in 1959 will be approximately 
$800,000 as compared to $192,682.85 in the year of 1953. The increase in cost 
for this 6-year period is over 300 percent. 

It is obvious that the rise in relief costs was generally due to the serious reces- 
sion which projects its tentacles into every aspect of relief and welfare program. 
We must also take into consideration the change in cost of living which has 
taken place during this same period. 

The most disconcerting phase of the high relief cost has been the failure of 
industry to recall men and women with good work records. These are persons 
with seniority and years of exprience in their former places of employment. 
Unwanted in new industry as well as nonindustrial jobs beause of their age. 
The trauma engendered by such conditions is heartbreaking. It should be the 
concern of industry, educators, and Federal, State, and local governments to 
develop a method of retraining and reeducating the people so that they can re- 
gain their place in society. We must not permit these displaced workers to 
vegetate as public charges. 

To those principally concerned with the administration of public assistance 
and its cost in Vanderburgh County, the outlook for the future is not too bright. 
While predictions for and some evidence of a good year in 1960 must be consid- 
ered, joblessness, and the relief load, remain high and there are few indications 
that either of these will be substantially reduced in the foreseable future. 

It is our hope that the general predictions for business recovery for 1960 will 
enable us to return to normal operating procedures and continue the development 
of services necessary in the ever changing pattern of human needs. 


Senator Harrxe. In regard to the amount expended, how much of 
the funds come from local sources ? 

Mr. Dorsey. All this comes from Pigeon Township. 

Senator Harrxe. Township funds? 

Mr. Dorsey. That’s right, township funds. 

Senator Harrke. In other words, you spent $800,000 in 1959? Is 
this the total for 1959, or is it up to date? 

Mr. Dorsey. It’s up to date, yes. 

Senator Harrse. In other words, the total for this year will be more 
than $800,000 in Pigeon Township alone? 

Mr. Dorsry. Well, no, because our year has stopped as of De- 
cember 1. 

Senator Harrxe. Oh, I see, pardon me. In other words, you spent 
$800,000 and that $800,000, if it had not been necessary to take care of 
people on relief—this does not mean unemployment compensation— 
could have well been invested to put these people to work ? 

Mr. Dorsty. That’s right. 

Senator Hartke. Do you have to issue bonds? 

Mr. Dorsry. Yes. We had a $500,000 bond this year throughout 
Vanderburgh County. Some of our reasons for high relief is $1,400, 
$1,500, and $1,600 hospital bills monthly that we feel if there was em- 
ployment these people wouldn’t be getting as sick as they are. 
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Senator Harrse. You feel it’s the health aspect as well as anything 
else ? 

Mr. Dorsey. Yes. 

Senator Harrxe. You don’t feel that a man and wife can live on 
$7 food a week? 

Mr. Dorsrr. Well, they are doing it, but I don’t see how. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR RELIEF 


Mr. Merrick. Are there any qualifications for somebody being on 
relief? Suppose they are able-bodied, would this disqualify them, or 
is it simply they need it ? 

Mr. Dorsry. Simply they need it. We have a work program where 
we put them to work in the county and city by cleaning out ditches and 
stuff, and we allow them so much an hour total in relief. That way 
they feel they are doing something for their orders. 

Senator Harrxe. They have residence requirements ? 

Mr. Dorsey. Yes, 5 years in the State and a year in the township. 

Senator Harrxe. If a person leaves here and moves away to Cali- 
fornia for a year and then returns, is he eligible? 

Mr. Dorsey. He can be taken care of in the emergency clause. 
There is an emergency clause that says a person must be taken care of 
if found in need. 


Senator Harrxe. The next witness is Mr. Thomas J. Mooney. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS J. MOONEY, TRUSTEE, KNIGHT 
TOWNSHIP 


Mr. Mooney. Senator Hartke, I am Thomas J. Mooney and the 
trustee of Knight Township in Vanderburgh County. Due to the 
lateness of the hour, I feel that the trustee is the last person the 
individual comes to see when they need help and it looks like we’re 
going to be last, but I would like to bring out several points in my 
statement that might be of interest to your committee. No. 1 is that 
many of those persons on direct relief and who come under our obser- 
vation have lost the desire to be of help to themselves. After exhaust- 
ing the normal channels of seeking employment, they reach a stale- 
mate in their thinking, and drift into a state of mind where employ- 
ment and the search of it ceases to be of any direct concern to them- 
selves as individuals. It then becomes the responsibility of township 
government to take the direct approach to this problem away from 
the individual and help him secure employment. We have been 
successful in getting some few people jobs through either our own 
initiative or through public means, such as the Indiana Employment 
Service. 

Senator Hartke. Did you not advertise? 

Mr. Moony. Yes; we put advertisement in the newspaper several 
times, naming the people we had on the unemployment list. 

Senator Hartke. Naming the people or their qualifications? 

Mr. Mooney. Their qualifications, not the people. 

Senator Hartge. What kind of response did you have to that? 

Mr. Moonrr. We had quite a few inquiries and got several jobs out 
of it. 
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Senator Hartke. Who was the biggest beneficiary, the people or 
the newspapers ? 

Mr. Mooney. I think the newspaper benefited more than anybody 
else. However, we did make a college tryout of it, anyway. 

We use an employment and education history on all of our re- 
cipients and I have prepared an exhibit here, outlining the various 
qualifications, the age group of the various people, their job category, 
the other jobs they have done, the length of their unemployment, the 
length of their past employment, their military record, dependents, 
sex, and reasons for their unemployment. We hope that may be of 
some benefit. We have 200 unemployed wage earners who are not on 
direct relief but who receive Federal surplus commodities. Unless 
employment of some nature is provided for these people, they even- 
tually will be on our direct relief rolls. A greater variety of sur- 
plus foods would possibly forestall many of these from seeking di- 
rect relief in the near future. We have no knowledge of what food 
items are being stored in Federal warehouses and being withheld by 
the Department of Agriculture, but if there are any commodities 
such as meat, cheese, or other high protein food available, their re- 
lease would do much to aid these unfortunate families. 


LIMITATIONS OF SURPLUS FOOD PROGRAM 


Senator Harrxe. I might comment on that. There is a popular 
misconception that we have a large surplus of all commodities. This 
is not true; in fact, there are many commodities of which we formerly 
had a surplus and of which we now have a shortage. Principally, 


corn and wheat are the big items of which there is a surplus and the 
milk supply and butter are now on the shortage list. 

Mr. Moonery. Well, Senator, I refer to the issue of a week ago of 
U.S. News & World Report, in which the Secretary of Agriculture 
had apparently conferred with the President of the United States 
in regard to these surpluses and what they should do to distribute 
them further throughout the country, and I feel if there is such a 
vast surplus, certainly we can use them on a local level just as well 
as foreign countries can use them. I don’t know what is available, 
but I’m merely going on what I read in the various publications. 

There remains another group who are also on relief that presents 
a special concern to us. They are the illiterate and semi-illiterate, 
whose skills and abilities are limited. It is our belief that in this area 
the Federal Government could be of greatest assistance. If a school 
would be available to these individuals, they would have an oppor- 
tunity to prepare themselves for employment when that opportunity 
presents itself. Most important are the persons between 20 and 35 
years of age, who are destined to be intermittent, or constant re- 
sponsibilities of public assistance, unless some provision is made to 
educate them to the point where they can become desirable as em- 
ployees. 

I want to thank the committee for the opportunity of appearing 
before you and, if I can be of any further help, I hope you will call 
on me. 
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(Prepared statement of Thomas J. Mooney follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT AND EXxHIsIts or THOMAS J. MOONEY, KNIGHT TOWNSHIP, 
TRUSTEE 


Knight Township is located in Vanderburgh County, Ind., and includes part 
of the city of Evansville, Ind., as well as an area adjoining this city. The area 
encompassed by Knight Township consists of residential property for the most 
part, with the usual percentage of commercial and business property usually 
found in like areas throughout the county. There are several light industries 
located within its environs, as well as an area, approximately one-third of the 
township, which is farmland. 


TRUSTEE OVERSEER OF THE POOR 


By way of explanation, the township trustee in Indiana is, by law, the over- 
seer of the poor in his township. He is instructed by law to provide care for 
all poor in his township, including medical and hospital assistance to indigents, 
where it is deemed necessary. The law also instructs the trustee, of his respon- 
sibility to seek and ask the residents of his township to help in securing em- 
ployment for all able-bodied persons, who are recipients of relief in his township. 

While the primary duty of the trustee is to provide care and assistance for 
indigents, this office has not taken lightly its responsibility to secure employment 
for those able to work. In this regard we have formulated certain procedures, 
which have proved successful to the point where we are intensifying our pro- 
gram to seek jobs for the employables on our relief rolls. Because of this 
program, we feel reasonably qualified to outline some suggested methods 
whereby our task of finding employment for these people can be facilitated, as 
well as to make certain observations which would help relieve their condition 
while unemployed. 

It is our opinion that while the problem of unemployment is mainly a local 
problem, the Federal Government can give some assistance in solving our local 
employinent problems. Public works programs such as the Federal highway 
program would provide a stopgap between our present employment dilemma, 
and the time when our present local industry or new industries locating here 
could provide employment for the unemployed people of this area. 

It should be pointed out that we have not prepared an exhibit on these wage 
earners, but they represent very near every skill and trade needed in business 
and industry. 

UNSKILLED 


There remains however, another group that presents a special concern to us. 
These are the illiterate and semi-illiterate whose skills and abilities are limited. 
It is our belief that in this area the Federal Government could be of greatest 
assistance. If a school where a special trades or skills could be developed, 
would be available to these individuals, they would have an opportunity to 
prepare themselves for employment when that opportunity presents itself. Most 
important among this group are the persons between 20-35 years of age, who 
are destined to be intermittent, or constant responsibilities of public assistance, 
unless some provision is made to educate them to the point where they can 
become desirable as employees. 
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It is doubly important that this group be given special attention. First from 
the standpoint that as individuals they be prepared to hold jobs and to provide 
means of maintaining their families, and secondly that the taxpayer who is 
footing the bill for their inactivity, be relieved of the mounting tax burden 
which is the direct result of their unemployment. 

While we will welcome any assistance that the Federal Government can 
devise to relieve our unemployment problem, we feel especially interested in a 
program which will upgrade the educational level of the aforementioned group, 
as they represent our employment problem of not only today but also that of the 
future. 

Since our experience is confined to the unemployed who are also on direct 
relief, and the unemployed who receive only surplus foods, it becomes necessary 
for us to confine our observations within these limitations. We have discovered 
a sociological problem in this connection which we feel can be of help to this 
committee. Many of those persons on direct relief and who come under our 
observation have lost the desire to be of help to themselves. After exhausting 
the normal channels of seeking employment, they reach a stalemate in their 
thinking, and drift into a state of mind where employment and the search of it 
ceases to be of any direct concern to themselves as individuals. It then be- 
comes the responsibility of township government to take the direct approach to 
this problem away from the individual, and help him secure employment. 

Knight Township prepares an employment and education history of every able- 
bodied person on relief, and attempts to secure jobs for those individuals 
through private as well as public means. The Indiana Employment Service 
has been of considerable help in this respect. By a closer coordination be- 
tween that agency and the trustee’s office, we have been able to secure employ- 
ment for some few skilled and semiskilled labor. 

We have 200 unemployed wage earners who are not on direct relief but who 
receive Federal surplus commodities. Unless employment of some nature is 
provided for these people, they eventually will be on our direct relief rolls. 
A greater variety of surplus foods would possibly forestall many of these from 
seeking direct relief in the near future. We have no knowledge of what food 
items are being stored in Federal warehouses and being withheld by the De- 
partment of Agriculture but if there are any commodities such as meat, cheese 
or other high protein food available, their release would do much to aid these 
unfortunate families. 
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Tuomas J. Moonry, Knigut TowNsuIe TRUSTEE 


To Whom It May Concern: 

This letter will introduce 
Mr. 

Mrs. 

i , Who is referred to the employment 
security division for work application by Thomas J. Mooney, Knight Township 
trustee, 1116 North Weinbach Avenue. 

Upon referral please detach at dotted line and return to Knight Township 
trustee. 


Check below to show results of referral 


Applicant was hired and started to work, date___-------------------- 
Applicant rejected for employment, because 

Applicant refused to accept job, because : 

aenie ant ree 4 conditionally, list condition below: 


Senator Harrxe. Thank you for appearing and thank you for your 
fine service as trustee of Knight Township and recognition should 
also be given to your past community services, which have been con- 
siderable. 

Senator Harrxe. Is there anyone else who has not been called or 
indicated a desire to be heard ? 

We will now introduce the following exhibits: Sheet Metal Work- 
ers’ International Association; U Tnited Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, statement of November 24; International Union of Op- 
erating Engineers, statement of November 20; International Associ- 
ation of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Tron Workers, statement 
of November 17; statement of John A. Engelbrecht regarding Evans- 


ville and Tri- State ; statement of Conness Northern, Perry Township 
trustee, dated November 18; statement of Herbert W. Frank, of 
Evansville, Ind., under date of November 20; statement of Miss Helen 
Peva, of Evansville, Ind., under date of November 15, 1959. 


(Statements referred to are as follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF F. M. ELBRINK, BUSINESS REPRESENTATIVE, SHEET METAL 
Workers Loca No. 96; PRESIDENT, EVANSVILLE LABOR TEMPLE, INC., EVANS- 
VILLE, IND. 


Mr. Chairman, on behalf of Sheet Metal Workers’ Local No. 96, please be ad- 
vised unemployment in this area for the past 2 years, or beginning with the 
end of the Korean conflict, has been up to 50 percent last year, and about 
25 percent this year. The decrease is reflected by members seeking other 
employment at lower ineome, transferring to other districts to seek employ- 
ment, resulting in loss of home and making a new start in other parts of the 
country. 

It has been necessary for some time for our unemployed members to travel all 
over the United States seeking employment. The family involved suffer from 
loss of the father and also loss of income, and this results in having double 
living expense. 

Evansville, during World War II, as a result of the shipyard and also the war 
contracts during the Korean conflict, attracted people here that have endeavored 
to make their home here, and as a result of the loss of this type of work can no 
longer find employment. 

We believe some relief could be had by the channeling of some Government 
contracts to areas such as our own. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF ARTHUR ULSAS, BUSINESS AGENT, UNITED BROTHERHOOD 
OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


This letter will give you the information on the unemployment problem we 
have in Carpenters Local Union No. 90. I have been business agent for near 5 
years, and through the entire time have found unemployment deplorable. The 
situation is extremely critical in Evansville and the area surrounding it. 
Fortunately, our carpenters are considered some of the best qualified and skilled 
craftsmen and, due to that fact, I have been able to cope with this situation 
some, and ease the tension a little. In the 5 years I’ve been in this capacity, I 
can truthfully say that we have had from 30 to 100, and even more, men out 
of work. This problem is continuous. Some of our members have had to leave 
Evansville to seek employment, which you and I both know, leads to an un- 
happy existence. Our membership exceeds 500, and our work fluctuates, so that 
actually there could be more unemployment than we can keep count of. A lot 
of our work is from week to week, and some day to day. I hope this informa- 
tion will help you, and in some way help to rid all of us of these crucial times. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Paut McCarty, BUSINESS REPRESENTATIVE, 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF OPERATING ENGINEERS, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


According to our records we have approximately 141 members who are out 
of work, as of this date. This includes the members who usually work ard live 
in this district. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF CHARLES L, TREMPER, BUSINESS AGENT INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF BRIDGE, STRUCTURAL AND ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKERS, EVANS- 
VILLE, INDIANA 


This local union varies around a membership of 300, of this number one-third 
have been on our unemployed list through this year. The names have changed 
on this list but the number has varied very little. 

Our type of work has been so slow, that, I would say one-third of our mem- 
bership has not earned wages enough this year to cover their necessities for 
living. Some few 20 to 25 have had to go elsewhere or find other means of 
livelihood and have not worked out of this local in the past year. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JOHN A. ENGELBRECHT, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Unemployment in Evansville has been serious, but there are indications of 
improvement. Most of our trouble stems from the closure of Servel and the 
transfer of Chrysler to St. Louis. Since both plants were in the top five for the 
number of employees and represented at least 20 percent of overall total gross 
salary payroll. This loss of payroll not only affected their former employees 
but many secondary suppliers. Many of these people lived out of town or have 
moved into other areas of employment and this in turn has had its effect on 
the tristate community. It’s unfortunate that Evansville should have so much 
of its manpower limited to a few employers. The improvement that I mentioned 
is a result of other industries employing more people and the addition of several 
new industries. 

IMPROVEMENT OF TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


Unemployment and the conditions that appear in Evansville are but a symptom 
of the problem that exists here. We need to solve some of our basic problems 
and unemployment will be solved by industrial expansion. One of the problems 
limiting Evansville’s growth is passenger travel. Our airport is in a deplorable 
condition, inadequate, and poorly located and impossible for jet usuage in the 
future. I know of no city that is confined to boundaries as clearly defined as 
that of Evansville. The Ohio River with one bridge reached by Highway 41 
funneling traffic from all over the city is impossible to travel during peak hours. 
A second bridge next to the present bridge will not alleviate such congestion. 
In spite of the millions that have been spent for crosstown thoroughfares, the 
East-West Expressway to the West Side is limited. The West Side of Evansville 
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needs a bridge to Henderson somewhere in the vicinity of the L. & N. Railroad 
bridge and it should connect up with St. Joseph Avenue to the north reaching 
the new East-West interstate road connecting Louisville and St. Louis. If 
Evansville is to be the true hub of the tristate, it must serve Indiana, Illinois, 
and Kentucky. [Illinois needs accessibility to Kentucky and Kentucky must be 
able to reach Indiana and Illinois and they are not going to travel through a 
bottleneck in order to work and spend their money in this area. 

In a few years, Henderson will be a city of 50,000 people and will need a 
modern airport to serve it. Henderson residents aren’t going to travel 15 miles 
through a congested city to reach our airport. Southern Illinois is without 
airport service in many of its better cities and again they aren’t going to travel 
through a congested city to reach our airport. Further, Evansville alone 
doesn’t even have enough money to match Federal funds to improve our pres- 
ent airport. 

It’s my recommendation that serious study be given to the planning of a 
modern airport that can accommodate jet airliners to the southwest or west of 
Evansville near a bridge leading to Henderson, Ky. The sale of the present 
Evansville airport to industry should provide a considerable proportion of the 
moreys that Evansville would need to match moneys from Henderson, Ky.; 
Indiana ; and the Federal Government. Industry needs location and the Evans- 
ville airport has water, rail connections, sewers, power, and all the things that 
are needed for industry. Such a project would give Evansville a key location 
for air transportation readily accessible to all areas except that of the north- 
east part of the city, which is largely residential. It helps to centralize our 
downtown area instead of helping us to build a lopsided city. It would give us 
north-south traffic routes on both sides of the city. It would knit the tristate 
area into one metropolitan area attracting more industrial and commercial 
interests. 

Construction of a major airport, bridge, and 15 miles of north-south highway 
would cause a considerable change in the Evansville economic climate but more 
effect would be realized from the secondary development of any industrial 
location and secondary businesses such as restaurants, oil stations, and service 
shops that would locate on a new highway in the vicinity of a major airport. 

We will need all of these things in the future. Why not start them now so 
that they can help us solve our present problems and those of tomorrow? 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF CONNESS NORTHERN, PERRY TOWNSHIP TRUSTEE, 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Received your letter of the 13th, in which you requested a summary of unem- 
ployment problems that pertain to our office. 

I am briefly quoting a few facts which may help you. 

Average caseload of direct relief recipients: 


Average caseload of unemployed heads of households : 
Average, 3 months, August, September, October 1959 


INSERT UID CORE COTY a a alee ts 
Ages between 36 to 50 32 
Ages between 51 to 65 26 
I ssa negra sien wikis isis aaa eet baits 5 
Percentages represented on cases: 
Percent 
Unemployed and registered at U.S. unemployment office 
Hospital cases, medical 
Chronic and acute medical, office calls and medicines 
Emergency relief, county home recipients, abandoned wives and children, 
awaiting ADC requirements 


I sincerely hope this will help you in your survey, and if you need any further 
information, let me know. 
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LeTrer From HERBERT W. FRANK, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Dear SENATOR: In reference to your hearing on December 1 to get to the 
reasons of unemployment here in the Evansville area, I have a unique case, 
which you might call a victim of circumstances, it is not a major reason for 
unemployment, but it does apply to several other persons besides myself, so 
I thought you might care to know about it. 

I will try to explain it briefly. It appears that a person can be put out of 
work due to circumstances involved by never having been represented by a 
union. 

I have no idea whether the Labor Department or Nationai Labor Relations 
Board ever studies any of the company-union labor contracts, but I believe 
there can be elements of discrimination in some agreements included in some 
such contracts. 

I refer to the fact that after Chrysler Corp. announced their plans to move 
the local facilities to the St. Louis area and before any employees were con- 
tacted to be transferred, an officeworkers’ union was organized and obtained 
a contract with the corporation. As a result of this contract, the company 
had to set up three types of salary classifications: (1) Supervision (such as 
management, superintendents, and foremen); (2) nonsupervision not repre- 
sented (certain jobs of confidential nature, such as confidential clerks, secre- 
taries, time study, and budget departments) ; and (3) nonsupervision repre- 
sented (all other office jobs.) 

The contract included an agreement whereby a union represented office em- 
ployee of class 3 could in event of reduction of force, with proper seniority and 
by negotiation be considered able to do the work, could in fact transfer into a 
job classification of class 2 and there were some such instances, but no employee 
of class 1 or 2 could transfer to a class 3 classification, unless he had formerly 
been a class 3 or represented by the union. The union contention being that 
the company at some time could demote all or many confidential or supervision 
employees to jobs covered by the union contract and thereby control the union, 
however there was no provision for employees of lengthy years of service as a 
supervisor or confidential clerk to step down to a job he or she could perform. 
That has been my circumstance; because for 23 years I was on confidential or 
supervision classification and when the new plant was set up at St. Louis, I 
was not considered for the job I had been doing for 3 years because a budget 
analyst had to have a college degree. In the meantime I have reached 51 years 
of age and without a college education can get no consideration from other 
employers or even other divisions of Chrysler Corp. 

Also, in the event Chrysler does start some operation locally in the future, 
there is no assurance anyone who has not been placed will be given first con- 
sideration for employment with the new operation. They could very well set 
up such policies that would virtually eliminate all former local employees. 

At present I am of course drawing unemployment compensation, and I am 
studying a correspondence course on hotel-motel institutional management and 
attend a night school class in Spanish in an effort to prepare for a field different 
from the auto industry in which my experience has been concentrated. I might 
mention also that along in 1946 I completed a correspondence course in account- 
ing principles, when such endeavor was recognized by the management of the 
Briggs Co. 

I hope there is something in this information that will be useful in the con- 
duction of your survey and that the hearing will shed some beneficial light on 
how this serious condition can be helped. 

In connection with the course I am now studying, I shall appreciate any 
information available, as to how and to whom to make application for employ- 
ment with National Park Hotels for the next summer season. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Miss HELEN PEVA, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


In response to an article in the Evansville papers I wish to say that I have 
been unemployed since February 1959. 

I believe that there should be a definite work or service available for everyone 
who wants to work. If there isn’t, there is something basically and drastically 
wrong. 


47557—60—pt. 7-14 
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For 33 years I worked for the same company. In 1958 this company went 
out of business. 

Before I am eligible to draw social security I must work for 10 more years. 
I cannot afford to be unemployed for three reasons. 

1. Iam most unhappy when not working and it is bad for my health physically 
and mentally. 

2. Unless I am employed continuously for at least 7 more years the amount of 
my monthly retirement insurance at age 62 or 65 will be greatly reduced, 
although I have paid into it for 33 years. 

8. The small savings account which I have been able to accumulate will soon 
be wiped out for living expenses unless I am permanently employed. 

I will be happy to testify on December 1 in Evansville and sincerely hope this 
condition will soon be remedied. 


Senator Harrxe. The record will be held open for the purpose of 
receiving additional information or any statement which may be made 
supplemental to this hearing and for any additions or modifications 
of statements which have been received. 

I want to thank particularly the members of the staff who have 
been so kind to be with us today; it has been a rather long day of 
hearings here. We have been together before and they have been 
their usual extremely cooperative individual selves. 

If nothing further, this meeting will be adjourned. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 
(Evansville, Terre Haute, Indianapolis, and La Porte, Ind.) 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


SprecraL CoMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
The hearing on unemployment, before the Special Committee on 
Unemployment Problems, convened at the Federal courtroom, Fed- 
eral Building, in Terre Haute, Ind., on December 2, 1959, Senator 
Vance Hartke presiding. 
(Senator Hartke introduces himself and members of his staff.) 


CHAIRMAN’S OPENING STATEMENT 


Senator Harrxe. The unemployment problem is not new to Terre 
Haute. It has existed almost continuously since the 1930’s, according 
to the Department of Labor. This chronically depressed labor mar- 
ket has been caused in the main by long-term declines in coal mining, 
by the depletion of natural resources, by reduction in activity at the 
Wabash Valley ordnance works, and by a decline in railroad activity. 
Thus far in 1959, unemployment has averaged approximately 8 per- 
cent of the labor force. According to the latest report of the Indiana 
Employment Security Division, approximately 6 percent of the labor 
force, 2,600 persons, were unemployed as of September 1959. 

One of the unusual aspects of the Terre Haute situation is to find 
crease in job opportunities has occured in trade, service, and other 
nonfactory activities account for about two-thirds of the areas non- 
farm jobs; for Terre Haute is predominantly a nonmanufacturing 
center. The significant point here is that nationwide the great in- 
crease in job opportunities has occurred in trade, service, and other 
nonfactory activities. Manufacturing employment has remained 
almost constant. We may speculate that Terre Haute has not en- 
joyed the national increase in trade and service employment possibly 
Sanens of an insufficient manufacturing base. 

The economic picture is not entirely bleak for this fine city, how- 
ever. One of the recent major employment problems concerned the 
closing of the Wabash Valley ordnance works. The area can take 
encouragement from the fact that a portion of this works is being 
converted to a new productive capacity and will reopen. I am proud 
to have helped bring this about. In addition, I shortly shall have 
= pleasure of helping to dedicate the fine new Anaconda Copper 
plant. 
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Your local problem, however, is but a part of a national economy 
which is experiencing an uneven growth in the years since the last 
war. There is no doubt but that your own progress has been adversely 
affected by the decline in economic growth which has been experienced 
in the country. Today there are over 3,300,000 persons unemployed 
in America or 6 percent of the labor force. This loss to the national 
economy is a loss to your economy as well. 

Our goal must be to implement the full employment policy of the 
United States as boldly declared by the Employment Act of 1946. 
Unfortunately, there is some question as to whether this vital tool for 
insuring our country’s well-being has been utilized as effectively as 

ossible. I hope from these hearings with you to learn in greater 
vetail your particular problems and your ideas for their solution, 
so that my colleagues and I in the Senate may assist you, if necessary 
and proper, in achieving full employment here in Vigo County as 
well as in the Nation. 

The first witness we have scheduled is Congressman Fred Wampler 
of the Sixth Congressional District, who has been doing a fine job 
representing this district. We will be glad to hear your testimony 
at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRED WAMPLER, A U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. Wampter. Thanks for those kind remarks. It makes you feel 
good to come back to your own territory and I feel we have accom- 
plished things in the first session of Congress. The members ot 


this staff who are representing the members of this committee—I 
would like to compliment this group especially, because they realize 
the problems that exist in the heart of the Wabash Valley in the sixth 
district, and they come in and reveal the facts on a situation most 
vital to the people of the United States today. 

It is unique in the way you are doing it, in allowing the man in 
the street to express his views on a subject most dear to everyone. I 
have seen the economic picture as it existed. With you people I have 
also witnessed the silent freight yard and the closed factory. Those 
are the things we are trying to fade forever and ever. In March 
of this year Terre Haute was one of the labor surplus areas of Indiana. 
Terre Haute had 10.5 percent at that time of unemployment, a critical 
area. If the total labor force was active, the economic situation here 
in the State of Indiana could reap the benefits of over $180 million; 
then should we have our people unemployed in this great State? 
We have the resources if we could find the means of getting people to 
where they could be having a paycheck coming in. It would increase 
our purchasing power over $7 million a year in and around the Terre 
Haute area alone. That would certainly be a striving power. 

The invitation extended today is to the cross-section of people who 
inhabit the area. And response to that and the reception we received 
shows there is a unified spirit in this area and interest in the unem- 
ployment situation in this particular area. With this activation, 
when we went to the Office of Defense in Washington we didn’t have 
to sell facilities alone to the Defense Department. We had something 
greater in this sixth district and heart of the Wabash Valley. We 
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had the human spirit and interest. We had the kind of techniques 
they used by Executive Order 10582 to give the depressed region the 
kind of situation they needed. We have the potential, with the as- 
sistance of the outside agencies, and when we have our local concerted 
efforts motivated in such a way that we are pulling together in this 
area, I am sure we are going to strengthen our industrial, educational, 
and recreational facilities in this area, so that when the committee 
makes their report in January 1960, they are going to give you a 
great potential in building up the prospects of the entire country. 

With that briefing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to not infringe 
upon the time any further of the fine representatives you have here. 

Senator Harrxe. Thank you, Mr. Wampler. 

(The prepared statement of Congressman Fred Wampler follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF HON. FRED WAMPLER, DEMOCRAT, OF INDIANA 


Mr. Chairman, first, I should like to express my deep appreciation to you and 
the other members of this distinguished Special Committee on Unempioyment 
Problems of the U.S. Senate for your courtesty in inviting my testimony on un- 
employment problems as they affect the Sixth Congressional District of Indiana 
and.for the pointed interest you have demonstrated in the economic well-being 
of our great Hoosier State. 


CHRONIC LABOR SURPLUS AREA 


I think the tone of and lamentable necessity for these hearings, Mr. Chairman, 
can be easily and quickly set by quoting the response of a U.S. Department of 
Labor spokesman when asked by my office for the latest official unemployment 
figures and percentages for the State of Indiana and, particularly, the Sixth 
Congressional District. The Labor Department officer, evidently, was so familiar 
with Vigo County, that he responded to our unemployment query, and this is an 
exact quote, Mr. Chairman, “Oh, yes, Vigo County, Ind., is a substantial labor 
surplus area and has been for quite some time.” 

However painful it is to hear the economic health of my home county so 
characterized, the description is, nonetheless, quite accurate. I am informed 
that the city of Terre Haute and the surrounding area, one of Indiana’s two 
major economically distressed areas, with a 1956 population of 105,000, has been 
a labor surplus area almost continuously since World War I; that its depressed 
status is attributable to long-term declines in manufacturing, coal mining, and 
supporting trade and service activities; and that unemployment exceeded 9 per- 
cent of the labor force from 1954 through the middle of 1957. As late as 
January 1958 Terre Haute’s unemployment level was at 9 percent, with 4,200 
of the then 44,900 labor force out of work. 

The current Vigo County, Ind., unemployment tally, as of September 1959, 
pegs the number of jobless at 2,600, representing 5.9 percent of the area’s total 
labor force. The number receiving unemployment insurance in Vigo County rose 
sharply—up 3 percent—between September and October of this year, and, I am 
told that if that figure were projected to the present date, the total insured 
unemployed would be slightly in excess of 6 percent. 

The only other late unemployment level available from the collected statistics 
of the Department of Labor was for the city of Noblesville in Hamilton County, 
which, as of January 1959, had an unemployment total of 940, representing 7.4 
percent of the area’s total labor force. As of September 1959, Mr. Chairman, 
the total of unemployed in the entire State of Indiana reached the level of 66,800, 
or 3.7 percent of the State’s total labor force. 

In March of this year, I was informed by the Department of Labor that in 
the State of Indiana there are 12 labor market surplus areas which, as of 
March 18, 1959, based on January 1959 ratings, suffer from a 6-percent-plus 
ratio of unemployment in the total labor force. 

As a matter of comparison and reference, these 12 major and smaller areas 
of labor surplus in the State of Indiana included Evansville, with 9.7 percent 
of the total labor force unemployed; Fort Wayne, where 7.4 percent were 
unemployed; South Bend, where 7.4 percent were unemployed; and, Terre 
Haute, where 10.5 percent were jobless. In Anderson, the unemployed ratio 
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stood at 8.9 percent; in Columbus, at 7 percent; in Connersville, at 8.9 percent ; 
in the Michigan City-LaPorte area, at 10.9 percent; in Muncie, at 10.3 percent ; 
in New Castle, at 13.3 percent; in Richmond, at 7.6 percent; and, in Vincennes, 
at 9.6 percent. 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT NEEDED 


These 12 areas, Mr. Chairman, would, I feel, benefit extensively from current 
congressional area-redevelopment proposals which, in essence, contemplate the 
establishment of Federal-State revolving funds with which to effect a nationwide 
program to alleviate conditions of substantial and persistent unemployment and 
underemployment in our economically depressed areas. 

The proposals under present consideration, as I’m sure the members of the 
committee know, would accomplish their area-redevelopment objectives by insti- 
tuting urban and rural industrial redevelopment activities for the assistance of 
both private and public firms and agencies; to assist areas which are so under- 
financed that they cannot contribute their share to the loan program ; to activate 
a program of vocational retraining and area technical assistance, that is, tech- 
nical information, market research, and the like, to economically depressed areas. 

The 1 dozen Indiana areas cited above, Mr. Chairman, are regions which as 
recently as the early part of 1959 were classified in Department of Labor cate- 
gories D, B, and F, and, therefore, were unfortunately economically depressed 
sufficiently to meet Federal requirements for designation as areas of substantial 
labor surplus, or areas of substantial unemployment, for purposes of receiving 
Federal assistance under Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s policy granting accelerated tax amortization in labor surplus regions, and 
Executive Order 10582, which implements the Buy American Act. 

For purposes of a complete record, Mr. Chairman, Defense Manpower Policy 
No. 4 is designed to funnel a greater number of defense procurement contracts 
into labor surplus areas through a procedure whereby a specific percentage of 
defense procurement requirements is earmarked for unemployment-area contract 
bidding and negotiation; the so-called fast tax amortization policy operates 
through the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization for more rapid amortization 
primarily on construction of new facilities built to manufacture OCDM-specified 
defense-needed commodities, with emphasis on Atomic Energy Commission and 
Defense Department research items; Bxecutive Order 10582 stipulates that a 
foreign bidder on a domestic contract must bid at a cost level 12 percent below 
the lowest domestic bidder in order to compete successfully with a U.S. bidder 
from an area of substantial labor surplus, as opposed to the normal foreign 
underbid level of 6 percent. At this point I think it interesting to note infor- 
mation I have received to the effect that the Labor Department anticipates the 
OCDM fast-tax-amortization procedures will die out about the first of the year. 

Both the city of Terre Haute in Vigo County and the city of Noblesville in 
Hamilton County, Mr. Chairman, could be listed under the Department of Labor 
class D surplus labor market category. A class D area is that in which the 
ratio of unemployment to the total labor force stands at 6 percent or more 
where jobseekers are in excess of job openings, and that situation is expected 
to continue during the next 4 months. Noblesville would, however, fall into a 
smaller area group. 

Of Indiana’s total labor force of approximately 1,726,000, about 7.3 percent, or 
126,500, were unemployed in March 1959. As of September 1959, some improve- 
ment in the State’s unemployed total has been shown, with 66,800, or about 3.7 
percent of the labor force, unemployed. 

In terms of dollars and cents and bread and butter, I believe the following 
illustration is instructive: In 1950 the Census Bureau estimated that the median 
annual income in the Nation as $1,917, and that the median income in the State 
of Indiana was $2,116. The Bureau states that the national annual median 
income in 1957, of persons who had income, was $2,452. By arithmetically pro- 
jecting these figures, the annual median income in Indiana for 1957, of persons 
with income, is computed to be $2,706. Now, therefore, on the basis of projected 
1957 figures, which are quite probably lower than would be 1959 figures, assuming 
that Indiana’s total labor force was active, or that the 66,800 Hoosiers currently 
jobless were gainfully employed, Indiana income would be expanded by the sum 
of $180,760,800. On the same basis, income, and, therefore, consumer purchas- 
ing power, in and around the Terre Haute area alone would be increased by 
$7,035,600, a very pleasant economic prospect to contemplate. 
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As I told the House Banking and Currency Committee in March of this year, 
Mr. Chairman, granted that full employment represents the ideal labor picture, 
and that full employment is a bit utopian; it is, nevertheless, exactly what we 
are striving for. In that connection, I should like to point out that when the 
above formula is applied on a nationwide scale—that is, to the 3.3 million pres- 
ently jobless—the total loss in gross national income and economic strength is 
just short of staggering. 

DECLINING FARM INCOME 


This comparatively dim economic picture is not totally restricted to our in- 
dustrial segment. Although the State of Indiana is listed as ninth among the 
top 10 States in terms of total cash farm receipts—topped by Iowa, Texas, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, California, Illinois, and Wisconsin, and trailed 
by Missouri—a recent Department of Agriculture report pictured declining 
farm income and predicted the farmer’s lot will be worse next year. The report 
said prices received by farmers so far this year have averaged 4 percent under 
a year ago, and added, “some further slippage overall is indicated next year.” 

While farm income has fallen, prices paid by farmers have risen. Next 
year, prices paid by farmers “may move to a slightly higher level,” the report 
said. “The parity ratio, which in recent months has been the lowest in the 
post-war period, may slip further in 1960,” the report noted. In the first 9 
months of 1959, the seasonally adjusted annual rate of realized net farm income 
was $11.2 billion compared with $13.1 billion in the same period of 1958, it said. 

An integrated program of industrial attraction and diversification and re- 
activation—such as the reopening of the former Dana, Ind., heavy water pro- 
duction plant—and flood control, for the benefit of both farmer and city dweller, 
is necessary, Mr. Chairman. The need for flood control and its relationship 
to economic health was made abundantly clear by the Wabash Valley Asso- 
ciation in a recent presentation to the Bureau of the Budget. The association 
told the Budget Bureau, “Our valley is considered one of the distressed areas 
of our country. It is a valley with an abundance of water, coal, oil, gas, lime- 
stone, sand, gravel and the most productive soil in the world. Uncontrolled 
water has caused industry to leave our area and prospective industry to turn 
their backs on flooded towns in our valley.” 

As I’ve said before, Mr. Chairman, these distressed communities in Indiana 
and elsewhere in the country, I believe, are in dire need of concentrated local 
effort and assistance, if they are to regain their economic health and thereby 
be in a position to help themselves and contribute materially to our national in- 
dustrial and agricultural strength. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to be heard. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH TUCKER, MAYOR, CITY OF TERRE 
HAUTE, IND. 


Senator Hartke. Our next witness is Mr. Ralph Tucker, mayor 
of the city of Terre Haute. 

I want to say “Good morning” to you again. I want you to know 
that Ralph Tucker, mayor of this city, has been a friend of mine for 
a good many years and needs no introduction to you people here. He 
has been elected to his fourth term as mayor and serves as officer 
in the Indiana Municipal League, president of that association. His 
experience and background is one you people should look to with 
pride. He was a candidate for governor in 1956. He has not only 
a pleasant personality but has a deep insight and feeling for the people 
of the surrounding area and Terre Haute. 

Mayor Tucker. Let me say, at the outset, I am very grateful to 
the Senate committee for being vitally interested in the problems of 
the city of Terre Haute. We here feel like we are stepchildren, par- 
ticularly as the State of Indiana looks upon the citizens of its cities 
and towns. In the vital things we are constantly subservient to the 
legislature. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE TAX STRUCTURE 


I have a definite standing on unemployment and our economic 
stability and our tax structure. I would like to mention three or four 
items today that I think would be of interest to the Senate that has a 
definite bearing on the unemployment situation in this community, as 
it applies to our tax structure of our Federal Government. I think 
this committee should pay some attention to the situation that exists 
in our tax structure where it is economically sound for a big business 
to come into a community, which is ousdnt upon the payroll of a 
going industry, and it is possible for them under our tax structure 
to come into that city and acquire that going industry and operate it 
for a very limited period of time and close it, for the simple reason 
that they can make more money by closing it because of the tax struc- 
ture than by operating it. They have absolutely closed one in this 
community and put hundreds of men out of work simply because 
under our tax structure it is economically sound for them to do so. 
What has happened here has happened in many communities. It has 
a definite effect on the economic being of this community. 

Certainly I would like, Mr. Senator, to call your attention to the 
fact that we are a little unique in our maakt oyment here. Terre 
Haute as a community has gone far and done much in the past 10, 12, 
or 15 yars. While we area gt gre of some 75,000 people, we are 
the breadbasket, so to speak, of 150,000 people. There are living 
within a radius of 40 or 50 miles of Terre Haute, who depend on the 
economy of this community to exist in the rural communities, hun- 
dreds and hundreds who come into Terre Haute to work. If all the 
people lived here who are employed in Terre Haute and have economic 
security here, Terre Haute wouldn’t have this great situation. We 
are the breadbasket of what the entire area depends on for its eco- 
nomic stability, and I think the committee should look at it that we 
are the center and they are dependent on us, and any relief given 
should be given to Terre Haute, where they depend on the economic 
structure. 

I would like to point out that while we have gone far in cooperation 
with the chamber of commerce, we are handicapped in our efforts 
for industries. We run into the fact that once again our tax struc- 
ture in this State—in Indiana the cities and towns are limited to their 
ability to have home rule and meet their problems by the fact that the 
State legislature can make legislation whether we shall attract indus- 
tries. If there are any improvements to be made, we must put it on a 
property owners land rather than on our ability to raise taxes in some 
other manner to meet our problem. I am coming to our point. Terre 
Haute has long been graced by railroad crossings, adequate schools 
and recreational facilities that attract industry. We don’t have any 
available means of raising funds other than the property owners, and 
that as operated to the property owners of this community is going to 
amount to confiscation if we don’t have some other means. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


The need of the Senate committee to do something other than they 
have about urban renewal. Urban renewal is in this community. 
Hundreds and hundreds in this community and prospective industries 
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are interested in time element, labor element, housing element and rec- 
reational element. Urban renewal will enable us to have grade separa- 
tion. Our community is crisscrossed with many railroads. Our com- 
munity is in need of a very wide program—sewage disposal plant, new 
sewers, new recreational facilities would run some $12 million of new 
expenditures. Our only hope to maintain a tax level attractive to 
industry is for urban renewal to come in and be a part of it. I urge 
this committee to make a record of the fact that urban renewal of 
itself is a vital factor to remove unemployment in this community. 
Certainly we have an unemployment situation here; we have had for 
years. It isacritical one. It is rather a deploring thing to go to my 
office every Monday morning and find 35 or 40 men standing around; 
they say they have been going to all factories and putting applications 
in, and “Could we have a few days’ work on the street or in the 
parks?” 

Certainly I am sure, sir, with the industrial plants in our com- 
munity, while we have many new ones, they consistently report to me 
that they have three to four times as many applications as they have 
jobs to offer. I know that many of these plants could employ more 
people if they could have contracts that could be diverted to them by 
the expenditures of the Federal Government. I am very grateful, 
Senator, for your committee coming here, and I know there are people 
here who have more definite information, I am speaking of urban 
renewal, and the tax structure, and regarding the fact that Allis 
Chalmers and many other industries could certainly stand some ad- 
ditional assistance from our Federal Government on contracts. 

Senator Harrke. As you know, the amount of funds available was 
substantially reduced because the first bill was vetoed and we had to 
come back and do the best we could on urban renewal. My office is 
available to you or anyone you may designate of your business con- 
cerns. The Government doesn’t go around looking for people to give 
contracts to; they have to sharpen their pencils and they have to bid. 
It is a competitive business. If the industry doesn’t want to bid, you 
can’t force them to do so. 

Do you feel that the community is capable of handling what unem- 
ployment problems are here without any assistance from any other 
agency of the State or Federal Government ? 

Mayor Tucker. By assistance ; 

Senator Harrxe. I don’t mean control. I mean, for example, you 
have indicated you are in favor of the urban renewal bill, which, of 
course, requires assistance from Federal funds and under the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. Defense contracts, of course, as we know, 
still involve the Federal Government and require local effort to obtain 
them. Flood control in this area and on the Wabash River is going 
to be of major importance. Senator Capehart and I have joined in 
making that request. 

As far as schools are concerned there is a possibility of securing a 
grant of approximately a quarter of a million dollars of Federal funds 
to assist in that problem. I think that is the maximum. However, 
there is some contention in most of these hearings that some would 
prefer the Federal Government to stay away. In this regard I feel 
we have enough to do in communities where they want help. 
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FEDERAL ASSISTANCE NEEDED 


Mayor Tucker. Let me say to you, Senator, you know quite well I 
am not averse to Federal aid. In 1956 I helped in advocating Federal 
aid to education; that is something I have urged and solicited. 

Senator Harrxe. Let me ask you one other question. Do you feel 
there should be some taxes or system in our defense contract allocation 
(which constituted some $40 billion in our budget) which give some 
special recognition to the needs of labor surplus areas ? 

Mayor Tucker. It is my hope that from your hearings will come 
such a recommendation. 

Senator Hartke. Thank you. The next witness is Mr. Harry 
Brentlinger, county commissioner. 

Good morning, sir. Iam very happy to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY BRENTLINGER, COUNTY COMMISSIONER 


Mr. Brentiincer. I read in the paper that the county government 
officials were to be invited, and I assumed somebody else had been in- 
vited and waited until this morning and picked up some statistics 
very hurriedly, and I am sorry I didn’t have a better prepared report. 

Senator Harrxer. I am sure what you will have to say will be of 
vital importance to this community. 


FLOOD DAMAGE 


Mr. Brentiincer. We have quite a few duties. We notice, as the 
ce mayor has said, when we walk into our office in the morning we 


ave a great many people wanting work. The past year and a half 
or 2 years we noticed quite an increase. We find that, due to the 
floods we have around here, it has made a lot of full-time farmers 
into part-time farmers. They have tried to get employment in the 
cities and factories, and consequently they are considered unemployed. 
Not enough work to live on the farm any more. I think that with the 
flood control coming in here, when it arrives plus the fact that we need 
a lot of ditch cleaning and creek cleaning, it would be of assistance 
to the farmer and put them back permanently. 

Senator Harrxe. As I understand what you are saying, that a 
number of farmers in the area have ceased to be full-time farmers 
because the floods have ruined part of their land, is that right. 

Mr. Brenturncer. That’s right; yes. 

Senator Harrxe. Their land and their crops damaged on account 
of floods—2 years in a row now? 

Mr. Brentiincer. Yes; and consequently there was a surplus of 
laborers in this vicinity. 

Senator Harrke. And adds to problems of the city ? 

Mr. Brentiincer. Yes, and if we could have some ditch cleaning 
and creek cleaning around here with Federal aid I think it would be 
an assistance to them as well as helping out the labor situation too. 
At the present time, our taxes for poor relief and welfare are ex- 
tremely high in reference to the real estate taxes. If we had them 
working, it would lower our taxes. 

Senator Harrxe. This is a common misconception that a man out 
of work is cheap, but he is the most expensive man in the community. 
The higher the relief costs the bigger the tax load you have to carry. 
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Unemployment compensation, welfare payments, township poor re- 
lief, charitable contributions—all mount up. Even speaking in terms 
of dollars and cents, the bigger the tax burden you are carrying the 
more you should be interested in putting men to work. 

Mr. Brentuinger. Plus the fact that you are losing the fellows’ 
taxes who are out of work. Most of the things I have written down 
are things the mayor has spoken of. I have picked up in the auditor’s 
office the record the eombie and county has to pay for relief. This 
is not a complete list. Some people will dig their potatoes before 
they are ready, and some the unions are able to carry, or some too 
proud to beg. At the present time they are still unemployed, but 
they are still existing. 

Senator Harrxe. You don’t subscribe to the idea a lot of people like 
to be out of work? 

Mr. Brentirncer. No, I haven’t found that so around here. 

Senator Hartke. Mr, Brentlinger, I would appreciate it if you 
would, after this hearing is over, prepare a short statement showing 
what those figures are, and if you will mail them to me in Washing- 
ton we will incorporate them with the committee’s files. 

The next witness is Mr. Joe Petty, manager of the Indiana Employ- 
ment Security Division. We are very happy to have you with us this 
morning. 


STATEMENT OF JOE PETTY, MANAGER OF INDIANA EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY DIVISION, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Mr. Perry. With your permission I would like to read part of a 


statement and summarize the rest of it. 
Senator Harrxe. The entire statement will be made part of the 
record. 
LABOR FORCE INCREASING 


Mr. Perry. The statement gives figures indicating that employment 
and unemployment were decreasing in 1957 and 1959. 

Senator Hartke. This means only that the number of people in the 
work force, and the number of people looking for work, has decreased. 
Fewer people in both groups. 

Mr. Perry. That’s right. Some of the people may have moved from 
this community. 

Senator Harrxe. It means the ultimate end of a community, and 
that’s what causes the ghost towns. Let’s be quite blunt about the 
whole thing. That’s when the ghost towns start, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Perry. I would assume that. 

Senator Harrxe. I don’t mean to infer that Terre Haute might be- 
come a ghost town. This situation is existing in many of our commu- 
nities. More metropolitan areas are suffering than in 1958. In Evans- 
ville we are faced with the same thing, and in other places. I just want 
to point out a reduction in labor force with a reduction in unemploy- 
ment—that doesn’t necessarily spell anything good for the community. 

Mr. Perry. At the present time—as you know, we have complete 
labor information every 60 days, and we don’t have all the December 
figures. We get information from 75 or 80 establishments. To bring 
it up more currently, I included figures on exact unemployment claims. 
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I can bring that up to date for you. Taking these back through the 
summer and all the weeks in November to bring you up as currently 
as we could. We compared these figures with the claims for the same 
period in 1958 and find that the number of claimants is still lower than 
this time last year. I am certain Terre Haute was suffering from 
rather nationwide depression of the previous period. 

Consistently during the last decade our unemployment has been 75 
to 80 percent males. 

Senator Harrxe. They are the breadwinners and have families to 
support. 

Mr. Perry. That’s right. 

Senator Harrse. This means an additional handicap and hardship 
on the children and wife, of course ? 


FEMALE EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Perry. Yes. Our female employment tends to be more stabl 
the year around and our seasonal fluctuation of layoffs hit men harder 
than women. Very normally we have 4 to 1 more men out of work 
than women. In the section I will not read, we make an actual study 
of all the work applications on file with us. Registrations of people 
voluntarily coming to our office and seeking job placement. That total! 
isn’t as high as the unemployed. They are not forced to come to us. 
We found it to be very indicative of the characteristics of the unem- 
ployed. I have given the indication, in the statement, of how many oi 
those are from each of the five counties in our area; also the proportion 
that are veterans, 29 percent of the total at the present time; the pro 


portion having physical handicaps; broken down by age groups; also 
a breakdown between primary occupations involved, showing how 
many are technical, clerical, skilled and semiskilled. 

Senator Harrke. Do you find any particular age groups that are 
in trouble so far as seeking employment is concerned. 


PROBLEMS OF THE YOUNGER AND OLDER WORKERS 


Mr. Perry. I think that here the youngest and oldest have the 
hardest problems, and that’s because probably we have a large corps 
of 21 to 45, so those under 21 and over 45 have perhaps a greater prob- 
lem in an area like this of labor surplus than in an area of comparative 
labor balance; and the law of supply and demand. Comparing that to 
the other parts of the State 

Senator Harrxe. It’s a disturbing thing to us. We are finding 
this from time to time—we find a man at 45 years of age practically 
done because he is unemployed through no cause of his own. 

Mr. Perry. That’s true, and we find that the older people tend to 
get discouraged. The youngest feel if they live long enough they will 
survive the unemployment problem. 

I took each of the months in 1959. The rate is much higher as 
always in winter than in summer months and in the fall starts going 
back up again. 

Senator Harrke. On the basis of this history do you think employ- 
ment is not going to be as good in December and January and Febru- 
ary as it is now in normal circumstances? 
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Mr. Perry. Yes, or as in September and November. To show a 
comparison and show how it compares with Federal and State, we 
had 5.9 per cent of labor unemployment; the nation’s was 4.6 percent 
and that’s the peak unemployment time of the year. 

Senator Harrxe. They are not the common figures used in the 
national. Secretary of Labor Mitchell says the proper figure is 6 
percent, which is the seasonably adjusted figure. 

Mr. Perry. These are the figures as we are asked to report them to 
the Department of Labor. Tt leaves a different impression than 
those figures for the national, because it leav es the impression that 
employ ment might be better than it actually is. I think this is un- 
fortunate. When we compile these figures, we do take seasonal em- 
ployment into consideration. 

Senator Harrxe. The State tells us they do not use seasonable 
averages in these figures in all their reporting now. I think they 
ought to do it one way here and the same way all over. I’m not being 
critical of it. It’s just hard to compare Indiana with the Nation if 
they are not using the same method. 

‘Mr. Perry. We are sending it to the Department of Labor in the 
form they ask for, and they adjust it. I mention these percentages 
in the report. It shows the movement of an aroused and united com- 
munity in the right direction. Someone, I believe—you, Senator 
Hartke, pointed this out, that nonmanufacturing employment in Vigo 
County for a long time has been double that of manufacturing, 
whereas much of our larger cities over the State are employed in 
manufacturing. So we have ben lower in the number of people work- 
ing factories. We find this in dealing with employment outside of 
our area—our employment appears to be of higher caliber. I know 
and some of the people here have in the past year, our outstanding 
students pack up and go to other communities. We feel it is vital to 
keep their ability and use them here. 

Senator Harrxr. Do you find any particular problem concerning 
the employment of Negroes or any minority groups? 

Mr. Perry. The percentage of the Negro population in our com- 
munity is quite small—I think around 5 or 6 percent, which is less 
than the industrial communities over the State. We have made no 
separate study of our applications to determine the proportion that 
are Negro. In fact, by law we are not permited to indicate on the 
application whether white or colored or other minority groups, but 
from my contact with representatives of the minority groups, I do 
come to the conclusion that they feel that there is a limit on the height 
of the skilled level in which they can move in our community. We 
have encountered cases of the young Negroes, men and women, with 
college degrees who felt they would have to take jobs as janitors or 
in private homes. 

Senator Hartke. That’s the greatest waste in Americe 
able of doing things who are not utilized by our economy. Thank 
you for a very fine statement. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Joe Petty follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JOE H. Petry 


Unemployment in the Terre Haute area is a chronic problem. More than 12 
years ago, in January 1947, the Indiana Employment Security Division made 
a special inquiry into labor-market conditions in this sector, which was one of 
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those being eyed warily by the Federal Government. It was found that the 
Terre Haute area had been one of labor surplus since 1919, with the exception of 
the year from September 1942 to September 1943, when war plant construction 
was at its peak. The area did not experience a boom prior to the 1929 depres- 
sion, and there was a marked failure to achieve industrial recovery during the 
thirties, as population decreased and the proportion of persons receiving relief 
soared to a point double the State and National rates. 

Recent decades have brought marked reduction in employment in coal mining, 
agriculture, and railroad shops, plus a sometimes seemingly overwhelming 
string of industries which ceased operation or transferred to other parts of the 
Nation. The period immediately after World War II was trying, because the 
unemployment created by overnight closing of the large difficult-to-convert chem- 
ical war plants was swollen by a large number of returning veterans. 

However, the area, particularly Vigo County, has displayed signs of vigor 
within the past few years. Since the Terre Haute labor-market area, on which 
we prepare regular reports for State and Federal use, consists of Vigo County 
only, the remainder of this statement will be limited primarily to Vigo County. 
It is the largest in population and the most heavily industrialized in this vicinity, 
and its employment trends have direct bearing on the economic well-being of sur- 
rounding counties, 

STEEL STRIKE 


To avoid the distortion which the 1959 steel labor dispute has made in the 
local as well as the national picture, the employment security division deems it 
feasible to compare Vigo County labor-market data pertaining to July 1959 
with that of the same month in the 2 previous years. Thus, at mid-July in 1959 
we estimated 40,800 employed and 2,700 unemployed (6.2 percent of the labor 
force), with 300 others involved in labor-management disputes. In July 1958 
we had computed 41,300 employed and 3,500 unemployed (7.8 percent of the 
labor force). In July 1957 we showed 41,700 employed and 3,000 unemployed 
(6.7 percent of the labor force). As the labor force contracted, we found both 
employment and unemployment slightly lower than in the 2 preceding years. 

By mid-September 1959, despite the idleness of 600 steelworkers here, employ- 
ment had shown a 60-day increase of 200 and unemployment had fallen 100 to 
a total of 2,600 (5.9 percent of the labor force). Increased hiring levels in 
nonmanufacturing activities formed the immediate impetus, but continuing ex- 
pansion by several of the newer industries attracted to Vigo County by pro- 
gressive and cooperative civic leadership also was encouraging. 

Although several hundred steel-industry employees returned to work in No- 
vember, customary seasonal employment declines and the creeping paralysis of 
the steel shortage resulted in an increase in the number of unemployed at the 
present time. Totals, now in the process of being assembled, will not be avail- 
able until later in December. 

Figures on claims for unemployment compensation, while always smaller than 
our overall estimates of unemployment, furnish a significant clue to trends. So, 
since they are maintained on a weekly basis and are available more currently, 
they are worthy of review. It should be kept in mind that these pertain to our 
entire five-county area (Vigo, Vermillion, Clay, Parke, and Putnam). Whereas 
we had a total of only 1,202 claims in the wek of July 11, 1959, and a decline 
to 1,166 in the week of September 12, 1959, the upswing in November was readily 
discernible. For example, in the week of November 7 the total was 1,652. In the 
week of November 14 it rose to 1,913. In the week of November 21 it went to 2,210. 
Last week it dropped slightly to 2,018 as new claims declined. Even here, how- 
ever, perspective is helpful, in revealing the fact that the claims load is still 
well below that which the Terre Haute office had last year. Thus we point out 
that in the week of July 12, 1958, our claims total was 3,100; in the week of 
September 13, 1958, it was 2,593; in the week of November 8, 1958, it was 2,498; 
in the week of November 15, 1958, it was 2,333; in the week of November 22, 1958, 
it was 2,822; and in the week of November 29, 1958, it was 2,833. It appears evi- 
dent that the economic wealth of the area is such that the present problem of 
shortage of supplies has not grown to the scope of last year’s problem of shortage 
of customer orders. 

UNEMPLOYED PREDOMINANTLY MALE 


Consistently throughout the past decade, the large majority of our unemployed 
have been male, falling within the ratios of 3 to 1 or 4 to 1. In Vigo County, 
men made up approximately 74 percent of the unemployed total in July 1958; 
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74 percent in July 1959; and 77 percent in September 1959. Since female em- 
ployment totals tend to remain more stable throughout the year, the seasonal 
increase in unemployment, which usually peaks at midwinter, affects men more 
adversely. Thus, the winter period brings a higher proportion of men in the 
unemployed group. 

Although the number of workers who have voluntarily registered with us for 
job placement assistance is at all times considerably less than the total number 
out of work, an analysis of our active work application file at the end of Novem- 
ber 1959 is of value in indicating certain characteristics of the unemployed in 
our area. Of the 3,597 total (2,355 in Vigo County, 387 in Vermillion, 281 in 
Clay, 192 in Parke, 159 in Putnam, and 223 from outside our area seeking work 
here), 2,561 were male and 1,036 were female. There were 1,041 veterans of 
military service, making up slightly more than 29 percent of the total. Slightly 
less than 7 percent (248) had physical handicaps. Of the men, 184 (7 percent) 
were aged 20 and under; 1,391 (55 percent) were between 21 and 44; 882 (34 
percent) were between 45 and 64; and 104 (4 percent) were 65 and older. Of 
the women, 136 (13 percent) were aged 20 and under; 638 (62 percent) were 
between 21 and 44; 240 (23 percent) were between 45 and 64; and 22 (2 percent) 
were 65 and older. With reference to primary occupational background, 68 (2 
percent of the grand total) were professional, technical, and managerial; 598 
(nearly 17 percent) were clerical and sales ; 333 (9 percent) were in service lines; 
24 (less than 1 percent) were agricultural; 772 (21 percent) were in skilled 
trades; 758 (21 percent) were semiskilled; and 1,044 (29 percent) were 
unskilled. 

LONG TERM UNEMPLOYMENT 


Illustrative of the chronic nature of Terre Haute’s unemployment problem is 
the fact that it was one of the Nation’s 17 major labor-market areas officially 
classified in July 1959 as “areas of substantial labor surplus.” Unemployment 
in these areas has been 50 percent or more above the national average for at 
least 4 of the past 5 years. The U.S. Bureau of Employment Security recently 
issued a comprehensive study of these areas. It pointed out that, in the Terre 
Haute area (Vigo County), the annual average unemployment rates were 12.1 
percent in 1954, 12.8 percent in 1955, 11.8 percent in 1956, 7.7 percent in 1957, and 
8.5 percent in 1958. Indicative of the seasonal fluctuations here were the 1959 
rates of 10.5 percent in January, 9.3 percent in March, 6.9 percent in May, 6.2 
percent in July, and 5.9 percent in September. (In September 1959, 4.6 percent 
of the Nation’s labor force were unemployed, and the Indiana State rate was 
3.7 percent, as compared to Terre Haute’s 5.9 percent.) Here again, however, 
the gradual drop in the rate of unemployment during the past 6 years shows 
the movement of an aroused and united community in the right direction. 

Nonmanufacturing employment in Vigo County has long been double that of 
manufacturing, whereas the other major Indiana areas have had 50 percent or 
more of their employment in manufacturing. Moreover, despite diversified prod- 
ucts, Terre Haute has been lacking in the heavy industry which earlier sparked 
booms in many communities. So, it has been gratifying that two of our newest 
and largest plants have been in durable goods—heavy electric power equipment 
and basic aluminum. Citizens hope that their success, along with that of the 
several other new manufacturers located here, will furnish added impetus to 
the successful culmination of efforts to draw more industry here. 

The available labor supply here appears to be of high caliber. The numerous 
companies from other parts of the State and Nation, which have been forced by 
labor shortages at home to come here to recruit employees, have invariably com- 
mented favorably on the adaptability and sincerity of local persons they have 
interviewed and hired. Because of lack of incentives for transients to settle 
here, our labor force is composed primarily of longtime local residents, many 
owning their own homes, who take a levelheaded view of what is good for the 
community and how they, through their own abilities, can be good employees if 
given the opportunity. It is to be hoped that additional substantial firms will 
recognize this favorable industrial climate and settle here to avail themselves of 
this efficient labor supply. Retention of our talented youth, and capable mature 
workers as well, is imperative to the sound growth of the community. 
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TABLE 1.—Covered employment and payrolls, April-June 1959 


Employment Average 
5 a eae eee weekly 

County | Total payroll | earnings 
April May | June | in manu- 
facturing 


| | 
1, 064, 086 |1, 081, 949 |1, 100, 448 | $1, 350, 341, 087 |_ 


Adams. ---- _ 3, 870 3,917 3, 819 4, 135, 355 
Allen 66, 956 67, 700 68, 686 i 962 
Bartholomew_--------- snd 14, 194 14, 587 15, 070 g , 426 
Benton ; Ane , 040 1, 033 1,075 | 887, 996 
Blackford Secaie fi elivaaeeres teres , 686 2, 755 2, 680 | 868, 378 | 
Boone. -- one oe - 2, 997 3, 064 3,141 | Z 3, 575 
eS ace 127 148 159 | 5, 046 
Carroll. ‘i : : cee ; 1, 541 1, 585 . 432, 063 
Cass awaacere an inenane i, 5, 265 6, 294 }, 380, 192 
Rs ori cist ier _ sacar aacds sate eeaiatias ), O7£ », 760 6, 931 132, 361 
| eee ix gues peste 2, 98 2, 980 3, 047 | 3, 196, 930 
Clinton ec . ae —- 4, 18 , 224 4, 330 | 3, 903, 955 
Crawford : ikoaks Rad oe 303 306 305 | 5, 220 
Daviess - - i ; 2, 79% 2,815 | 807 | 2, 322, 004 
Dearborn ; 4, 826 4, 927 931 3, 039, 593 | 
Decatur - , | . 143 | 153 919, 363 | 
DeKalb_---. : 349 | . 763 , 831 5, 371, 561 
Delaware - cto 3,640 | 27, 308 , 708 35, 194, 438 | 
Dubois 7 - 5, 585 | , 680 | , 841 2, 233 
Elkhart_-_- " ee 30, 252 905 , 673 969, 651 
Fayette _ _- ‘ . 5. 8S 5, 943 5, 803 , 600, 441 
Floyd_ _- : , OF , 299 , 435 3, 863, 222 
Fountain . 3, 208 3, 343 3, 531 3, 394, 531 
Franklin____ : | 904 924 306, 631 
Fulton ...... a 2, , 089 , 162 31, 004 
Gibson_- : : 3, 806 3, 882 958 25, 095 
Grant. -- ‘ : 8, 73 , 966 5, 929 
Greene _. ‘ = f , 404 , 640 | 
Hamilton ait , 04: 3, 092 9, 958 
Hancock : : ‘ , 84 , 893 35, 279 | 
Harrison a ae , 03 , 039 9, 855 | 
Hendricks _- _--- _ as , 786 , 871 3, 486 
Henry ; 5, 978 3, 863 | , 836 
Howard : , 892 | 491 51, 761 
Huntington 5 5, 9E 3, 034 | 4,126 
Jackson _- - - én , 9 5, 417 , 898 
OS aa . ; , 2 , 266 , 226 
Jay - ‘ 4, 100 , 250 
Jefferson : - bates 3, 106 3, 183 . 606 
Jennings ee . , 56 , 520 , 197 
Johnson. : eae aces . 3, 975 , 106 362 
Knox ; - ne ae , ), 863 480 983 
Kosciusko-_-- de i, 5, 854 , 112 546 
LaGrange. -- . “ —— ¢ 957 973 | 4, 308 
Lake. = 6 . 53, 56 54, 888 297 4, 743 
LaPorte ._--- i . 9, 20, 787 | 359 3, § 291 
Lawrence.___-- iginnds . 5, », 488 i, 674 , 899, 028 
Madison : / ’ 33, 760 822 9, 073 
Marion y 223, 817 713 30, 688, 418 
Marshall. -..-.-- oles i ; ¢ 3, 977 , 300 , 392, 792 
Martin...... ‘ ae j , 164 095 00, 244 
I 6s eatin jnede ee . 148 272 4, 471 3, 898, 843 
Monroe_-._-- j setts -| 10,060 , S10 282 , 206, 117 
Montgomery dota ten 5 : 5, 578 5, 634 , 730 }, 657, 021 
Morgan. -_----- : hae at 2,019 2, 058 069 22, 726 
Newton... ie , 158 , 233 248 997, 800 
Noble... eel ie - ‘ , 296 , 468 628 586, 616 
|” sie sicotiatin de hlensnan Essares sa 150 137 129 92, 834 
DL chigidembecie 3, 053 3, 146 3, 502 , 199 
Owen al a Ic a | 701 723 756 Fi 859 
Parke ‘ ee 5 rake 825 844 904 . 566 
Perry ‘ ‘ pt anil 3, 746 3, 810 3, 883 966, 256 
Pike. iaingetiat cbekietdete 037 , 020 , 037 , 208, 128 
Porter ___- ae i ae shies ieee 5, 366 5, 548 5, 535 }, 159, 192 
Posey a eR ata lre wad Waaes , 429 , 435 , 448 344, 050 
Pulaski____ .- pie dda ; a 819 852 | R89 41, 895 
Putnam 781 | 2, 811 853 | , 863, 261 
Randolph f 5, 106 | 062 5, 656, 366 
Ripley 2, 641 679 344, 554 
Rash... .... 2, 421 | 452 | . 343, 994 | 
BeOte acne . 841 722 , 539, 734 | 

Shelby : oe cha 5, 728 931 ! 

Spencer Pe : | 3 | RRO | 906 

Starke......- QRS | 1, 060 | 

Steuben ; 1, 738 | 1, 803 1, 910 | , 
St. Joseph___ 47. 67, 694 | 68, 729 87, 190, 159 106 
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1 Research and Statistics Section, Indiana Employment Security Division, 141 South Meridian St. 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
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TABLE 1.—Covered employment and payrolls, April-June 1959—Continued 


Employment Average 
weekly 

Total payroll | earnings 

April May in manu- 

facturing 


2 $503, 573 (2) 
17, 887 » 472 22, 372, 616 $118. 71 
1, 643 1, 812, 520 87. 68 
a 246 5 196, 804 68. 25 
Vanderburgh- a“ 47, 194 37% 54, 454, 729 101. 75 
Vermillion ___- f 1, 335 , 3 1, 092, 494 56.19 
a 5 26, 328 6, 87 28, 797, 409 94, 54 
7, 212 7,¢ 7, 672, 548 87. 36 
794 5 944, 202 (2) 
1, 937 2, 113, 491 77.10 
1, 948 of 1, 691, 718 71. 08 
19, 459 , 962 23, 107, 242 102. 39 
2, 792 2, 826 3, 009, 650 99. 56 
2, 500 2, § 2, 408, 777 83. 34 
Whitley 3, 3, 767 3, 88 4, 072, 439 90. 11 
Not classified 47,779 48, 892 50, 3 61, 528, 824 94. 30 











2 Fewer than 3 establishments, 


We will now hear from Mr. Hugh Currey, manager of Indiana 
Employment Security Division, Vincennes, Ind. 

Senator Harrxe. Today we are including Vincennes, which has had 
a few problems of its own. 


STATEMENT OF HUGH CURREY, MANAGER OF INDIANA EMPLOY- 
MENT SECURITY DIVISION, VINCENNES, IND. 


Mr. Currey. I have a statement I have prepared. I agree fully 
with Senator Hartke. One of our counties is the county of Pike. 

Senator Harrxe. I might say to you that Senator Capehart and I 
were both residents of Pike County, the only two U.S. Senators from 
the same State born in the same county. The county is better known 
for a certain first baseman on the Dodgers—Gil Hodges. 

Mr. Currey. I know him quite well. He was in one of my classes. 
I know that Senator Hartke knows those conditions better than I do. 
I have worked with Joe Petty, and I realize the conditions in our area 
are much the same as his, only on a smaller scale. We only have eight 
persons in our office, so we don’t have time to prepare as many statistics 
as they do in the larger offices. I worked the weekend trying to pre- 
pare as many statistics as possible. I feel you will help our area. 


PROBLEMS OF SOUTHERN INDIANA 


Senator Harrxe. I do have a deep feeling for Indiana, and the 
southern part of the State has some real problems. I don’t think they 
are confined to any one area. They are pretty general throughout 
southern Indiana. 

Mr. Currey. That’s right. The northern part is growing and pull- 
ing people from our section, and our section is staying the same in 
population as 10 years ago. I would like to read a few articles from 
my statement here. 

Senator Harrxe. The entire statement will be made a part of the 
record, and you read whatever portion you care to. 


47557—60—pt. 7——-15 
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DECLINE OF COAL INDUSTRY » 


Mr. Currey. Thank you. I have the situation on Knox County 
because it is our county. Our difficulty is the decline in coal mining 
industries. We have had about 700 new factory positions come into 
the county in the past 10 years to replace 1,200 coal miners. In Pike 
County bituminous coal held up better than in Knox. New mines 
are not being started there. They are being started along the Ohio 
River. As the coal mining industry declines in Pike County, the 
residents commute to Evansville. We have to get some industry there. 

In Dubois County we have very little unemployment. It is one of 
the better counties in southern Indiana. I have the statistics on the 
labor supply here of those people who report to our office. 

Automation is affecting our industries down there. We have a coal 
mine in Knox County; they have installed several good mining ma- 
chines. They are on a competitive basis with the low-cost strip mines. 
Due to the installation of this labor-saving machinery, some jobs will 
be eliminated and comparable jobs will be hard to find. 

A big problem is the older people. In Knox County and most of 
these counties I am speaking eae only one of six local workers is in 
manufacturing. A man thrown out of work at 45 is out of luck, poor 
fellow. The younger workers are a little more successful because 
they can commute to factories. They did commute heavily to Evans- 
ville, but not now, because Evansville is in dire straits too. Even in 
Indianapolis people over 45 have difficulty finding employment. 

Senator Harrxe. In other words, this problem is becoming more 
and more difficult nationwide for people over 45 years of age. With 
automation coming along, it is going to be increasingly more difficult. 

Mr. Currey. That’s the way I look at it; yes. 

Senator Harrke. I don’t have any further questions. Thank you 
for your statement, Mr. Currey. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Hugh Currey follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF HuGuH S. CURREY 


Knox County had 6,480 workers covered by the Employment Security Act in 
June of 1959. The average weekly earnings in manufacturing at that time was 
$85.59. This county has had little industrial expansion. About 10 years agoa 
plant was established in Vincennes to make storage batteries. This plant now 
employs about 375. About 3 years ago a new factory in Vincennes began the 
assembly of coil springs for auto seats and cushions. This plant now employs 
about 250. About 3 years ago an apparel factory began operations. This fac- 
tory now employs 108 and expects to have 140 by spring. Employment trend 
in the coal mining industry has been steadily downward. Coal mines had 1,525 
workers in May 1950; 1,016 in May 1951; 955 in May 1952; 558 in May 1954; 
353 in May 1958; and 334 at the present time (census of 1950, population 43,313). 


Estimated unemployment, Know County, 1955-59 


August | August August August August 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Labor force, civilian. .............-.--.---- 15, 913 15, 411 15, 183 14, 753 15, 610 
Employment 13, 711 13, 683 13, 333 7 
Unemployment 1,700 1, 500 1, 420 

Percent of labor force unemployed 11.1 9.9 9.6 


Pike County had 1,087 workers covered by the Employment Security Act in 
June of 1959. This county has one factory that employs about 40 persons in 
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woodworking. The principal industry in Pike County is strip mining of bitumi- 
nous coal. Employment in the low cost strip mines has not declined as rapidly 
as in the deep vein coal mining industry. However, as strip mines in Pike 
County exhaust their coal resources, new mines are being put into operation 
along the Ohio River which provides cheap water transportation. Many resi- 
dents of Pike County commute about 40 miles to industial employment in Evans- 
ville, and some commute about 20 miles to factories in Daviess County (census 
of 1950, population, 15,015). 

Daviess County had 2,807 workers covered by unemployment insurance in 
June of 1959, and the average weekly earnings in manufacturing was $67.68. In 
1955 a total of 462 residents of Daviess County were employed at the U.S. Naval 
Amunition Depot at Crane, Ind. Since 1955 employment at Crane has been 
much reduced. Diesel motive power has brought about reduced employment in 
the railroad repair shops at Washington. In September of 1957 the rubber 
garment industry at Washington had 776 employees, but now 417 are employed. 
In October of 1957 a metal fabrication plant making air-conditioning units had 
about 200 employees. By means of recalls and new hires of male workers 
employment at this plant has been built up to about 600 (census of 1950, popula- 
tion, 26,689). 

Dubois County had 5,841 workers covered by unemployment insurance in June 
of 1959, and the average weekly earnings in manufacturing was $76.46. This 
county has many woodworking and furniture factories. These factories usually 
work full time during most of the year, in contrast to the frequent layoffs at 
coal mines and auto supply plants. Most Dubois County residents are employed 
within the county, and our division has few claimants for unemployment insur- 
ance (census of 1950, population, 23,772). 

Labor supply: At the end of November the Vincennes local office had work 
applications from 1,308 persons—823 men and 480 women. From Knox County 
we had 542 men and 354 women; from Pike County, 176 men and 26 women; from 
Daviess County, 73 men and 71 women; and from Dubois County, 32 men and 29 
women. In the under-20-years-of-age group were 83 boys and 49 girls. The age 
group from 45 to 64 accounted for 347 of these work registrants, and 38 were 65 
years of age and over. In this older age group were 269 men and 116 women. 
Currently, about two-thirds of the labor surplus is made up of semiskilled, 
unskilled, and inexperienced workers seeking industrial employment. Most of 
the skilled workers had either coal mine or construction experience. 

Unemployment insurance: During the week ending November 28, 1959, a total 
of 737 claimants reported to the Vincennes office or its itinerant points. Re- 
porting from Knox County were 407, from Pike County 157, from Daviess County 
124, and from Dubois County 49. We took a 9 percent sample analysis of those 
claimants having either waiting period registrations or compensable claims. 
The results we obtained from the analysis of the 49 claimants in the sample 
are as follows: 34 male and 15 female; 7 had a temporary layoff because of the 
steel shortage; 18 had worked in manufacturing, 12 in construction, 9 in coal 
mining, 5 in wholesale or retail trade, 4 in public utilities, and 1 in Federal em- 
ployment; 20 were unskilled, 17 skilled in coal mining or construction work, 
7 semiskilled, 4 clerical, and 1 professional; 2 claims were exhausted ; 19 claim- 
ants had reported from 5 to 14 weeks, 15 from 3 to 4 weeks, 12 from 1 to 2 weeks, 
and 8 over 15 weeks; 14 claimants were between the ages of 35 to 44, 11 were 
from 25 to 34, 10 were from 45 to 54, 9 were from 55 to 64, and 5 were under 25. 

The Indiana Employment Security Act provides for the payment of a maxi- 
mum of $36 a week for 26 weeks. This amounts to about one-half of the aver- 
age weekly earnings of factory workers in the Vincennes area. 

Automation: On December 6, 1959, the telephone companies serving Daviess. 
Knox, and Pike Counties will begin use of direct distance dialing. The use of 
the dial system will eliminate the jobs of about 65 telephone operators. Good- 
man Continuous Mining Machines have enabled a coal company in Knox Coun- 
ty to eliminate the jobs of about 50 coal miners during 1959. Few of these 
workers will find comparable jobs. 

Older workers: In our area manufacturing establishments hire new employees 
between the age of 18 and 45. People over 45 years of age have difficulty find- 
ing new jobs. In a surplus labor market area employers can be very selective 
in hiring. Coal miners who retire at age 60 receive $100 monthly pension from 
a union fund financed by coal companies according to tonnage of coal produced. 
Likewise, the surplus of other types of labor could be lessened by a reduction 
of the social security retirement age to 60 for both men and women. 
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Younger workers: High school graduates with secretarial training are much 
in demand. These young women have an average weekly wage of about $40. 
It is estimated that about two-thirds of the young people who do not go to col- 
lege, find jobs in their local communities or within commuting distance. A sub- 
stantial number find employment in the Indianapolis area or in northern 
Indiana. 

INDUSTRIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Vincennes is located along the Indiana-Illinois border about midway between 
Evansville and Terre Haute. It is well located in relation to consumer markets 
and transportation—only a short distance from the population center of the 
United States—but it has been slow in developing industrially. Vincennes is 
near the center of a large rural area in Indiana and Illinois which has been 
largely dependent upon agriculture and coal mining. The nearest industrial 
centers are Evansville, 54 miles to the south, and Terre Haute, 58 miles to the 
a Both of these cities have been labor surplus areas much of the time since 
1930. 

Vincennes was an important cultural and governmental center in pioneer 
days—the capital of the huge Northwest Territory which was later carved into 
five States. Until recent years the economic life of the city was largely based 
‘Oh agriculture and coal mining rather than industry. Even today less than 
one out of six local workers is in manufacturing and almost as many work 
on farms as in factories. Industrial employment is well distributed with no one 
firm or industry dominant. The principal industrial products of the area are 
paper boxes, window glass, shoes, batteries, and automobile seat cushion springs. 
In addition to the stock and grain crops customary in the Midwest, prominent 
agricultural products are flowers, apples, peaches, and watermelons. 


Population and labor force, 1940-50 + 


April 1940 April 1950 





Total population 73 43, 415 

14 years and over paneb en ead 33, 32, 337 

Labor force, civilian. eebeee ; 15, 447 

Percent of population 14 years and over aa i 47.8 

Employment . 3, 14, 819 
Agricultural 


- , 2, 457 
Nonagricultural_......--.------- is ee a Se ; 12' 362 


1 Information in this table is from census reports and includes only residents of Knox County. Other 
employment information is based on place of work. 


Employment subject to the Employment Security Act 


Employment status or industry May 1956 May 1957 May 1958 


Total covered employment. -...------------------------ 6, 610 6, 470 


eee epeb en caneecusecesmancenn- 
Stone, clay and glass_....-..-.------ 
Nonmanufacturing 


NE rs oct te mnene , 

Contract construction... ---.------------- : he aaeee 
fe | ae eee eee 
Other nonmanufacturing------.-.-...----------- 


EMPTOYMENT TRENDS AND T.AROR SUPPLY 


Prior to the depression in the 1930’s, Vincennes enjoyed a quietly prosperous 
economic climate as the trade and service center for a large agricultural and 
mining area. but the region was particularly hard hit by the depression; the 
long-term declining trends in mining and agricultural employment have not 
been offset by the acquisition of new industrial jobs so that the area has had 
labor surplus conditions for nearly three decades. Most jobseekers found work 
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tempararily during World War II but even in this period expansion in Vincennes 
proper was modest. Many residents of Knox County commuted to other areas, 
as far away as Evansville. As the chart below shows, employment has con- 
tinued to drift down in the postwar years. 

The labor resources of the Vincennes area greatly exceed the number of 
workers counted as unemployed or represented by job applications at the local 
employment office. Experience in other industrially underdeveloped areas has 
shown that many additional people can be brought into the labor force by the 
creation of desirable jobs. If necessary, Vincennes employers could supplement 
the Knox County labor force by drawing on the surplus in bordering areas. All 
of the surrounding counties in Indiana and Illinois are rural areas with in- 
sufficient job opportunities for their residents. There is little industrial employ- 
ment within a radius of 50 miles. 

The number of skilled industrial workers is small because there has been little 
opportunity to develop these skills. If we exclude coal miners, about 125 of 
the job applicants on file at the local employment office in June 1959 were classi- 
fied as skilled. There were about 1000 applicants at that time of which two- 
thirds were men. Some skilled workers in a variety of occupations would be 
available, however, from the group of local residents who are commuting to 
other areas and from ex-residents who have taken jobs in industrial communities. 
One of the best sources of labor is the young people entering the labor market 
each year. Many of these new entrants must leave the area to obtain employ- 
ment. In 1959, Knox County high schools graduated about 500 students. 


Employment Covered by the Employment Security Act 
194,9-1959 


Employment 
(May) 


10,000 


mc ga 


(Preliminary) 


1949 1951 1953 1955 1957 1959 


*About 700 employees were added in 1956 due to extension of coverage to 
employers with h-7 employees. 


The next witness is Mr. John Lamb, executive vice president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Senator Hartke. John, we are very happy to have you here this 
morning. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN LAMB, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Mr. Lamps. I thank you, sir. I have submitted quite a lengthy 
document. I will brief it as much as possible. Any question you 
would like to ask me I would be delighted to try to answer. I have 
lived here all my life. It is entirely necessary to get the whole pic- 
ture. We have gone from literally thousands of coal miners and 
thousands of railroad workers down to practically handfuls in the 
coal mining-and railroad business. They are negative factors and I 
would like to point them out. 
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(The prepared statement of John Lamb follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JOHN LAMB 


We must take a look into the history of Terre Haute before an appraisal can 
be made of the present employment situation. If we go back to 1921, we 
find that approximately 6,000 men worked for the railroads here. Off this num- 
ber, but a handful remain. In 1925, there were approximately 15,000 coal miners 
in the immediate Terre Haute area. Today, that figure is near 1,000. 

Gradual industrial development partly compensated for the virtual elimination 
of rail and mine job losses. Over-the-road truck services, practically nonexis- 
tent in 1925, now employ near 6,000 people here. Other substantial plants on 
the Terre Haute scene were the Quaker Maid Co., American Can Co., Commercial 
Solvents Corp., Terre Haute Malleable & Manufacturing Corp., Columbian Enam- 
eling & Stamping Co., Weston Paper & Manufacturing Co., Wabash Fiber Box 
Co., and several others. These still operate here. 


NEGATIVE FACTORS, 1952-59 


In order to get an honest picture of the present situation here, we must face 
the following facts. Since 1952, when the undersigned came to the chamber of 
commerce, we record the following shutdowns: 

(1) Campbell’s Soup Co.: A marginal plant at best; it burned out and 
was not replaced. 

(2) Highland Iron & Steel Co.: This company’s product went principally 
to the railroads. There is now no market for these products. 

(3) Terre Haute Brewing Co.: Shut down recently suffering the same 
fate as many of the smaller breweries in the country. 

(4) Simplicity Pattern Co.: Concentrated its entire facility at the home 
office in Niles, Mich. 

(5) Owens-Illinois (the former Root Glass Co.): Has been shut down 
for many years and the property is now available for purchase. 

(6) Four cola mines in the area have also shut down because they have 
been worked out. 

The total number of jobs lost due to the foregoing is approximately 2,200. 


POSITIVE FACTORS 


Now for the more positive side of the situation in Terre Haute. Since 1952, 
a has been truly dynamic growth in our industrial complex. Here is the 
picture: 

(1) Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.: Situated on 200 acres of land, 
this facility has near 1 million square feet of manufacturing space. This 
includes two substantial new additions since 1955. Allis-Chalmers started 
here as a manufacturer of components for aircraft engines. The plant is 
now entirely devoted to a.c. transformers, circuit breakers, and switch gear. 
The present employment is 1,200 and the view at Allis-Chalmers is most 
optimistic. This plant will continue to expand as our national economy 
improves. 

(2) Anaconda Aluminum Co.: Located on 320 acres of land with approxi- 
mately 500,000 square feet of manufacturing space, this ultramodern alu- 
minum rolling and extrusion mill is now operating with 300 employees. The 
potential here when the plant is in full operation in late 1960 will be more 
than 500. 

(3) The Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc.: The Wabash River plant, 
a 535,000-kilowatt generating plant, employs about 150 people. 

(4) Columbia Records: Located here in a small building in 1953, they 
have now acquired a total of about 30 acres and have a plant facility of 
275,000 square feet. This plant manufactures recordings and is the home of 
the Columbia Long Play Record Club. New jobs added, 1,200. 

(5) Bemis Bro. Bag Co. : Located on 30 acres, this 60,000-square-foot plant 
employs approximately 200 people and will expand as the national economy 
improves. 

In addition, our existing industries (with the exceptions noted under “jobs 
lost’ preceding) have grown and prospered. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co. took over a war plant south of Terre Haute and has devel- 
oped rapidly into one of our finest facilities. Some 500 are now employed here. 
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This company also bought from the Government 1,000 acres of valuable land, 
thus adding to the local tax receipts. 

Stran Steel, a rapidly growing subsidiary of National Steel, is housed in the 
old American Car & Foundry plant and is employing up to 600 people in primary 
jobs. The nature of this business, prefab steel industrial buildings, practically 
guarantees a solid future. 

Visking Corp. (now of the Union Carbide & Carbon family) started here in 
1947 with about 10 employees. This great producer of polyethylene film is 
enjoying healthy and robust growth and now employs 500 people. 

Chesty Foods, starting with a small handful, has, by strong leadership, vigorous 
merchandising, and excellent products, developed into a leader in food processing. 
Present employment is near 400. 

In addition to all the above, we have become the power center of a large area. 
As mentioned previously, the Public Service Co. of Indiana has completed a 
535,000-kilowatt generating station just north of Terre Haute to complement 
the 235,000 kilowatts produced at the Dresser plant south on the Wabash River. 
A dozen miles further south, the Indiana-Michigan Electric Co. is putting the 
finishing touches on the largest single generator in the world. This one generator 
at the Breed plant will produce 450,000 kilowatts of power. 


GOVERNMENT FACILITIES 


Even though the Dana, Ind., plant is 35 miles from Terre Haute, we were 
much concerned when the Atomic Energy Commission deactivated the plant. 
However, when then Chairman Lewis Strauss convinced us on a visit to Wash- 
ington that the end product (heavy water) could be more economically produced 
at Savannah, Ga., and in sufficient quantities, we felt further pressures here 
were unjustified. However, the sustained interest of our congressional delega- 
tion and others have succeeded in reactivating this fine facility under the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. (400-employee 
potential). 

The only other Government agency in our entire area was the War Aid Depot 
under Army Ordnance. This, too, was abandoned and its peak employment of 
near 1,200 was lost. It would be well to state here that the only two Federal 
agencies hiring large numbers of people—namely, Dana with some 1,500 and 
the Terre Haute Ordnance with some 1,200—were shut down at a time when 
we had just about reached our peak of unemployment (about 13 percent of 
work force) and were listed high on the U.S. Department of Labor’s listings for 
areas of critical labor surplus. On the one hand, departments of the Federal 
Government, by their action, deprived us of many jobs, while another Federal 
policy by rapid amortization, small business set-asides, etc., was attempting to 
create more work. 

By repeated and herculean efforts, the War Aid Depot was finally transferred 
to the Air Force Materiel Command and is now under contract to the Tumpane 
Co. Approximately 400 are gainfully employed. 


SUMMING UP 


Since 1952, we can point to near $250 million in industrial construction and 
approximately 4,000 new jobs. This does not take into account the vast numbers 
of craftsmen and labor hired for long periods on these construction projects. 
For several months, more than 1,000 workers were “on plant” building Anaconda 
Aluminum which, as pointed out, presently hires but 300. The same can be said 
of the Wabash River plant and the Breed powerplant where hundreds of con- 
struction workers have found steady employment for many months. 


LOCAL EFFORTS 


Each 2 years the Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce, Inc., sends a brochure 
and a letter to approximately 7,000 of America’s largest industries setting forth 
the attributes of Terre Haute as an industrial location. The record will show 
that a minimum number of “leads” are acquired through this method. How- 
ever, it does keep the name of Terre Haute alive in the prospects files. Bro- 
ehures are also sent to the leading engineering firms, plant location agencies, 
and railroad industrial departments. 
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We stay in close touch with the industrial development departments of our 
local railroads, with the State chamber of commerce, and with the Department 
of Commerce and Public Relations of the State of Indiana. Industrial leads 
are also picked up from news media and from the Dodge service. On rare 
occasions, we get direct leads from the industry itself. 

When we do get a lead, we prepare a special brochure geared to what infor- 
mation we have on that particular company. Generally speaking, this brochure 
includes: 

(1) Topographical map of the area. 
(2) General brochure “Facts About Terre Haute, Ind.” 
(3) “Terre Haute in Figures.” 
(4) Aerial photos of available industrial sites, with description of each. 
(5) List of available buildings. 
(6) U.S. Department of Commerce fact sheet on Terre Haute, Ind. 
(7) Utility rates. 
(8) Wage rates. 
(9) Inserted loose in the brochure: 
(a) Current tax rates for city, county, townships. 
(b) “Facts About Indiana.” 
(c) “Labor Laws of Indiana.” 
(d) “Indiana Tax Laws Affecting Industry.” 
(e) Brochure “Cultural Terre Haute.” 


ASSETS 


Terre Haute has more than its share of natural assets: 
(1) Adequate power—800,000 kilowatts. 
(2) A plentiful supply of underground and surface water. 
(3) Coal. 
(4) Excellent rail and truck transportation. 
(5) Good labor management relations. 

The fact that four firms of international repute; namely, Allis-Chalmers, 
Anaconda Aluminum, Columbia Records, and Bemis Bros. Bag have invested 
millions of their stockholders’ dollars in this community in the past 7 years 
should make it clear to all that the Terre Haute area is a good location for 
expanding industry. 

With the exception of rapid tax writeoff for a portion of one of the foregoing, 
every other dollar invested has been private capital. 


EXPANSION POLICIES 


By and large, industry goes where it wants to go—not where it is sent. It 
goes either into its market or into its source of raw material—rarely does it 
find a combination of both. 

In most cases it moves into an area where its own engineering department (or 
a responsible firm retained for the purpose) suggests that it will prosper. 

Introduced in the last Congress were the so-called area redevelopment bills 
which would provide loans and grants to build new plants and industrial build- 
ings and would try to entice new employers to locate job producing operations in 
such buildings. 

In reply to a letter from Senator Vance Hartke of Indiana regarding our 
position on such legislation, we quote the following excerpt of our letter to the 
Senator under date of February 24, 1959. 

“Naturally, this chamber is concerned with the continuing progress of our 
community but, we are equally concerned with the economic stability of this 
country. This question of aid to the so-called distress areas seems to us a 
matter of a proposed national policy which may help some at the expense of 
others. 

“It has been our experience that the good industrial prospects are not looking 
for special privileges—rather they seek a sincere welcome in a community 
which has, first of all, put its own house in order and created a progressive, 
healthful climate in which to do business.” 

We feel that the location, the physical attributes, the raw materials, the 
transportation and distribution facilities, and the excellence of our labor man- 
agement relations are all conducive to attraction of substantial job producing 
industries here. We feel that this trend is already under way with the arrival 
of the afore mentioned internationally known industries. 
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As of September, 1959, our total work force is 44,200. Of these, 2,600 (5.9 per- 
cent—national unemployment 4.6 percent) are listed as unemployed—1,850 are 
registered—650 are drawing unemployment compensation. There is an acute 
shortage of tool and die makers, machinists and other skilled workers but we 
are certain that we could draw sufficient numbers of skilled workers into the 
area if the jobs are here. 

The peak of unemployment here was in 1954 (13.7 percent of total force) and 
in 1955 (12.2 percent). (To repeat: It was precisely during these critical years 
that the Federal Government pulled out of the only two Government facilities 
in the area.) 

The Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce, Inc. is vitally concerned with the 
employment situation in this area and is doing what it can with the tools at 
hand to bring new business and industry here. 

We feel that the job situation is a problem for local concern. We urge that 
the business leaders, the financial interests, the retailers and wholesalers, re- 
sponsible civic and labor groups all recognize that we have had to “run like 
the devil just to stand still” in the Terre Haute area. But we are improving 
our situation. We are now at the point where but one or two more substantial 
job producers would put us “over the top.” 

The chamber believes the people of Terre Haute can obtain a stable employ- 
ment situation without outside intervention. We believe the record of the past 
7 years proves our point. 


NEED FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


Senator Hartke. Mr. Lamb, I would like to thank you for a com- 
= report. I would like to ask you one question. In this 
ast summary here: 

The chamber believes the people of Terre Haute can obtain a stable employment 
situation without outside intervention. 

This leaves the U.S. Senator in a rather peculiar spot, in view of the 
fact that the chamber of commerce was quite insistent that they be 
given help on flood projects here. We have had many demands from 
the State of Indiana for flood control assistance. If the chamber 
doesn’t want us to pursue this any further, there has been a change of 
mind. 

Mr. Lams. I would be happy to answer that as best I can. The 
matter of inland waterways has been a matter of Federal Government. 

Senator Hartke. We don’t have time to go into details as to what 
is and what isn’t. The plain and blunt statement is that you don’t 
want any outside intervention or interference and you are able to 
carry this on your own. I think this is not just a matter of Terre 
Haute alone. I think all of us would be better prepared to accom- 
plish worthwhile projects if we developed the spirit of cooperation 
in those areas where it is necessary at the present time. I think 
statements of this kind delay efforts on our part to obtain flood money 
for communities like this. 

This goes into the records of Congress, and if it is read into the 
records of the U.S. Senate that the city of Terre Haute, speaking 
through its chamber of commerce, didn’t want any outside help, then 
when I go back there and ask for flood control, I am met by this 
negative statement of the people themselves. This could prevent 
my helping you. So also, with the school program and highway 
program. | 

Mr. Lamp. In reply to the inquiry on our apparently divided stand 
on this thing. I would like to say it would be somewhat more than 
foolish if we didn’t take advantage of the inland waterways because 
we are paying into the general tax fund. This is an established 
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policy, as in the case of urban renewal. We will take advantage of 
the funds. 

This, as I see it, is an entirely new philosophy if I may say so. 
The business of whether the Federal Government will be in the field 
for guaranteeing jobs is a new thing. We will accept the resources 
if they are available, but it is question of whether we will proceed any 
more with this. I don’t think my stand is as vague as it may seem. 

Senator Harrxe. It doesn’t help the situation of Terre Haute to 
help us do a job for you. Even in this field in which you are talking 
about, the attainment of maximum employment, the Employment 
Act of 1946 established this as a national policy. I am not asking you 
to agree with the national policy—just asking you to help us be con- 
sistent in our approach. I am there doing a Job for the city of Terre 
Haute and ait of Indiana. Here you say: be economical in Gov- 
ernment. We cut the budget, but you cannot build flood control 
without spending Federal money. 

The employment situation—I think you are doing a fine job. I just 
hope you understand sometimes you place us in a very embarrassing 
position to try to explain to Congress how on one bene they get these 
constant demands and inquiries: “Please help us get flood control,” 
and on the other hand, hear, “We don’t want you to do anything,” 
in a Federal report. “We can do it ourselves.” 

Mr. Lamp. I must say I cannot agree with this, in all due respect. 
We feel we are doing a good job here at the local level. 

Senator Harrxe. I think you are doing an excellent job. 

Mr. Lams. And again I still feel and I can’t rescind at all, if 
Federal aid is already passed and if it’s a law of the land we are en- 
titled to it, and we would be a little silly if we didn’t avail ourselves. 
But it seems to me that we shouldn’t go on and on with this thing. 

Senator Harrxe. Flood control for Terre Haute is not the Federal 
law of the land today. 

It has to be passed in the next session of Congress. I have had it 
put in the budget on the request of the people of Terré Haute. It 
is not the law of the land as yet. 

Mr. Lamp. May I ask you how else could we handle flood control ? 

Senator Harrke. This is the question: How can you get people 
jobs? I don’t know. We are trying to find out. This is not a legis- 
lative committee. We are not going to write one law out of this 
committee. But we are trying to find out how to get people jobs. 
We want the people in Indiana able to work, to work. 

Mr. Lamp. I do, too. 

Senator Harrxe. If this requires Federal legislation, I will be 
for it. I would like to find a way to end this problem of critical un- 
employment as it exists in this State and Nation, and I think you 
would agree with that. 

Mr. Lamp. I am not in position to change the statement. 

Senator Harrxe. I am asking you only to be considerate of the 
representatives in Congress when they are criticized constantly for 
voting 7 do things to help the people which they themselves 

uested. 
ur next witness is Mr. Raymond D. Medlock, director, Industrial 
Development Council, 231 Main Street, Clinton, Ind. 
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STATEMENT OF RAYMOND D. MEDLOCK, DIRECTOR, INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL, CLINTON, IND. 


Mr. Meptock. Senator, my statement I have sent in to the chair- 
man of your committee. 

Senator Harrxe. If you would care to summarize it 

Mr. Meptock. A great deal of the statements made here today 
concern us. I am from Vermillion County, north of Virgo County, 
which I can truthfully say is the hardest hit since 1930, In the 1930’s 
we had 75 percent on WPA. In 1952 the Atomic Energy plant was 
built ; this gave a great lift to the area. 

I also want to speak of Parke County, which is included in our 
organization. The Liberty Powder plant is now employing 110 peo- 
ple; expects to lay off 40, which leaves 70 people employed. The 
Clinton Garment Co. in Clinton employs 105; the other garment com- 
pany, 135; the sand and gravel company employs 50—550 people 
employed out of a labor load of around 2,500. I inquired of one labor 
union this morning as to how many signed up. Common Labor Union 
at Clinton—1,200 signed up for unemployment at the present time. 
The food machinery company has applications for 700 people, and 
is going to employ 150. Serious situation in that area for jobs. The 
labor load in Vermillion County is around 2,500 people. It looks as 
though 1,250 of those people are working part-time or out of jobs; 
550 are employed and around 700 people working outside the county. 
These people are traveling as far as 150 miles a day for employment. 
This has been going on since 1956. 

As in my statement that I mailed in, the following industries lost 
to our area are: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, 


200 employees; they had a terminal in Vermillion County which has 
been moved, part to Terre Haute; New Century Homes, 47 employees; 
Sand Level & Tool Co., 27 employees; the Wabash River Ordinance 
Works, 600 employees. The chemical plant—it looks as though 150 
will be the top employment here. Just recently, during the last few 
months, as Congressman Wampler can bear out; the plant at Dana 
was reactivated in order that it may operate, which means—— 


FEDERAL HELP WANTED 


Senator Harrxe. This brings us to the question I was talking about 
with Mr. Lamb, which I want to pursue further. Do you want 
assistance ? 

Mr. Meptock. We do, badly. 

Senator Harrxr. You see, these other people are going after the 
jobs and if we don’t get in there and fight for our share we are in 
trouble. 

Mr. Meptock. We do; we need it badly, yes. 

Senator Harrxe. That’s the job of the Representatives. We have 
- have people at home willing to back us up. That’s why I want to 

now. 

Mr. Meptockx. We certainly do. That’s the only place we can relieve 
our unemployment situation is in these two Government plants, the 
chemical plant now being activated and Wabash River Ordnance. 
Those two plants can take care of our unemployment if some means to 
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put them back in operation, either by the Government or private 
industry. 

_ Senator Harrxe. Let’s assume the Government will not come back. 
Do you have any suggestion as to how it can be done on any other 
basis ? 

Mr. Meptocx. The ordnance plant is advertised for sale or for 
lease, I believe—it was in 1958. No bidders as far as private industry 
is concerned. 

Senator Harrxe. You are faced with this problem—the Govern- 
ment closed the plant down, and private industry doesn’t want it. 

Mr. Meptock. That’s correct. 

Senator Harrxe. Do you have any suggestions as to how anyone 
could be of any help, in view of those circumstances, in the unemploy- 
ment situation ? 

Mr. Meptock. Unless the Ordnance Department, the Army Ord- 
nance can do something or can find someone to use it and save the 
Government money. The chemical company is saving the taxpayers 
by using the part they can use, and I felt as though if the ordnance 
plant can do the same thing, it would be a saving to the taxpayers in 
the county and give us the relief we need, 

Senator Hartke. Any other statement? 

Mr. Meptocs. No. 

The prepared statement of Mr. Medlock follows: 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF RAYMOND MEDLOCK 


Mr. Chairman, the Wabash Valley Industrial Council, is a nonprofit organ- 
ization, organized some 6 years ago, for the purpose of seeking new industries 
for this area, the jurisdiction of this council consists of Parke and Vermillion 
Counties, in central Indiana, with a population of 37,000 persons, of which ap- 
proximately 11,000 depend upon their labor, or their earnings therefrom, for 
their existence. 

The type of labor of which I speak, is that of skilled and nonskilled, there is 
a great number of operating engineers, carpenters, brick masons and other types, 
who became proficient in the recent installation of the Atomic Energy heavy 
water plant, at Dana, Ind. Due to the lack of employment in this area, it has 
become necessary for our population, skilled in this type of work to travel 
great distances, as much as 150 miles per day to find employment. 

The unemployment in this area is due to the closing of the coal industry, the 
coal industry has been continuously depleting since the early 1930’s, and with 
the recent closing of the Atomic Energy plant at Dana, Ind., the above mentioned 
area is completely dependent upon other cities for employment. 

The following is a list of the industries lost to this area in the past 6 years: 
The Chicago Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, 200 employees; the New 
Century Homes industry, 47 employees ; the Sand Level & Tool Co., 27 employees ; 
the Atomic Energy plant, 900 employees ; the Wabash River Ordnance Works, 600 
employees. 

Through the special effort of the industrial development council, together 
with the interest of the general public, we feel that with the help or some 
assistance from the Federal Government, in the use of the facilitis available at 
the Atomic Energy plant at Dana, Ind., to the use and benefit of some private 
industries, it would certainly tend to level off the critical unemployment in the 
Parke and Vermillion County areas. 

The present Army chemical plant will be at top construction in March of 
1960, which is only temporary, and will be of no permanent value whatsoever, 
and food machinery and chemical will operate at full capacity by September 
1960, with only a 150 full-time employees, and this company at the present 
time has 700 applications for these 150 permanent jobs. 


Next we will hear from Mr. Burton L. Mains, president, Vigo 
County Labor Council, AFL-CIO. 
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STATEMENT OF BURTON L. MAINS, PRESIDENT, VIGO COUNTY 
LABOR COUNCIL, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Mains. My name is Burton L, Mains, and I am president 
of the Vigo County Labor Council. I am testifying in regard to 
unemployment in the Terre Haute area. 


LABOR WANTS FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


I would like to also state that while Mr. Lamb states that the cham- 
ber of commerce is opposed, as a spokesman of organized labor we 
are definitely not opposed to the Federal Government working on 
this problem. I think we represent by far the larger group of people. 
We are very much interested in human beings. We have fought for 
education, minimum wages, and things like that which benefit all the 
people, not just the businessman. 

r. Lamb quoted about 2,000 jobs lost since 1952 in mining alone. 
We have lost over 3,000 jobs. Quite a difference in our figures. 

Our statistical reporting of employment is inadequate in that it is impossible 
to determine just who is unemployed. 

Senator Harrxe. I want to thank you for that fine statement. 
You point out something that bothers me particularly, that is the 
question as to whether or not we really know how many people are 
out of work, including those that are underemployed. I mean, people 
who are earning something but not enough to really do much more 
than exist upon. 

Mr. Marns. I feel that that’s the situation. Of course, now Mr. 
Petty brought up something about these surveys that have been made. 
He has been kind enough to send me a copy each month of the employ- 
ment figures, but I didn’t realize that he had these additional figures. 
We don’t actually know who is underemployed. Statistics are not 
complete enough to give us a complete picture. 

Senator Harrxe. I want to thank you. 

(Mr. Mains’ prepared statement follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Burton L. MAINS, PRESIDENT, Vico CouNTy LABOR 
CounciL, AFL-CIO 


I feel that the Special Committee on Unemployment Problems of the U.S. 
Senate is providing a most important service to the American people by calling 
attention to the 3,230,000 persons unemployed (4.6 percent) in the United 
States.2 Those of us having jobs sometimes forget about the unemployed and 
the terrible problems they must contend with. 


UNEMPLOYMENT A NATIONAL PROBLEM 
I believe that unemployment is a national problem caused by many and varied 
factors; automation, decline of natural resources, relocations of factories, ete. 
Certainly 4.6 percent of the work force unemployed indicates this is a national 
problem and much too large to be settled by States and localities. 
INCREASE MINIMUM WAGE 


I feel one important step in improving the unemployment picture locally would 
be to raise the minimum wage law to $1.25 and extend coverage to persons in 


1Labor market letter, October 1959, Research and Statistics Section, Indiana Employ- 
ment Security Division. 
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retail store and the trade. We have about 8,500 persons engaged in wholesale 
and retail trade in this area. Any improvement in their living standard should 
reflect in more economic activity and increase in the total work force. 

Our statistical reporting of employment and unemployed is inadequate in that 
it is impossible to determine just who is unemployed such as to skilled, unskilled, 
age group (under 30—over 40) male, female, part-time worker, or farmer. How 
can you find solutions to a problem when you don’t know exactly what the 
problem actually is? 

Following is the Terre Haute area unemployment statistics : ? 


Year 1959 Number Percent 


10.! 


I figure the loss to Terre Haute in wages since January 1959 is close to $6 
Inillion. The cost to the community in welfare, family problems, etc., would 
be tremendous. 


Average unemployed. 3, 400 
Average wage per week_ x $50 
Total weeks X36 


Total lost wages, approximately $6, 120, 000 


Terre Haute has suffered the following losses in plants and jobs since 1938: 
Owens-Illinois glass plant; Terre Haute Brewery, 400 jobs at closing, top 
employment 750-1,000; Campbell Soup, 100-400 jobs; Highland Iron & Steel 
Co., 200 jobs; Terre Haute Cooperage, 100-250 jobs; Simplicity Pattern Co., 250- 
500 jobs; American Can Co., 250-500 employees, now about 55 people; mining, 
3,331 jobs since 1950; railroads, way down. 

Since 1920 the following groups have lost jobs: Agriculture, 15 percent; min- 
ing, 65.6 percent down; manufacturing, 21.2 percent; while trade has increased 
42.6 percent. We have lost many thousands of the higher paying jobs in mining 
and manufacturing and have gained in jobs that are usually considered low 
pay. 

UNSKILLED WORKER OVER 40 


I feel there is a national problem for those over 45 in securing jobs. We have 
a problem here of persons 40 years of age, especially among the unskilled or 
laborer. Employers are very choosy. 


AUTOMATION 


I believe that automation is a big problem and has helped cause much of the 
unemployment today. Production of goods is at an all-time high while the 
number of employees is down. The thousands of unemployed must be retrained 
through the efforts of the companies involved, the State or the National Govern- 
meit. We can’t just watch these people vegetate. 

I believe the Federal Government should initiate a definite policy of awarding 
defense contracts to areas of substantial unemployed persons if costs are nearly 
equal. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING NEEDED 


Our vocational facilities are inadequate. The tools and equipment are ob- 
solete. The vocational program in the schools have been neglected. 

A survey should be made of a committee from the schools, management, and 
labor to determine skills needed by adults and students for jobs that have 
futures. a 

Our local food surplus program is inadequate to provide minimum require- 
ments for the needy. The program could be much improved if the Secretary of 
Agriculture would release other foods to the surplus program. 


2 Labor market letter, Indiana Employment Security Division. 
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Again I wish to express my thanks to the Special Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Problems for calling attention to our 3 million unfortunate citizens and 
the hope that these hearings will stimulate programs and interest on the part 
of business and labor to solve this problem. 

Senator Harrxe. Mr. Paul Boyle, attorney for the United Mine 
Workers of America, District 11, is the next witness. 

Very happy to see you again, "Paul. I forgot to mention in regard 
to the last witness that he and the research assistant, Mr. Anderson, 
were in school together—Indiana State Teachers College. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL BOYLE, ATTORNEY FOR UMWA, DISTRICT 11 


Mr. Borie. Senator and members of the committee, I shan’t bore 
you with a bunch of figures. I might say, by way of preliminary, 
that the chamber of commerce doesn’t speak for the group whom I 
represent. I am representing the mine workers, many of whom are 
unemployed in this area and in southwestern Indiana. There were 
over 30,000 working coal miners, now reduced to 3,000. Many of those 
are unable to find work. They’ve pounded pavements, gone every place 
they know. Over 45 years old they won’t give them an application 
blank—impossible for them to find anything to do. Since the World 
War the coal miners employed at that time was around 9,700, dropped 
now to 3,000. In Terre Haute alone in this immediate vicinity, in the 
last 4 years there have been around 1,000 unemployed and in the last 8 
years around 2,700 unemployed in this area. 


AUTOMATION IN THE COAL INDUSTRY 


In Pike County—I believe I might have them available. Knox 
County is the greatest—2,000 unemployed. In Pike County, I be- 
lieve my figures will show to be around 800 persons in Pike County 
alone. I have those figures here somewhere. This is not only true 
in mining, but everywhere. Mechanization has replaced workingmen. 
We have never opposed mechanization or advancement. We do feel 
that something should be done to take care of these men made idle 
and kept idle at the age of 45 and up permanently. We think from a 
survey of it and from our personal knowledge, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must help us find the way to find work and employment for 
those people. I do not mean by doles. I mean some way to help 
employment and thereby those people. Senator Hartke may well be 
commended for his efforts recently to find new uses for coal that. is 
mined here. The effect of cheap oil being imported from foreign in- 
dustries has had a tremendous effect in the lack of industry here in 
Indiana in the coal industry. 


EFFORTS OF AMENDMENTS TO LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


I think I would be amiss in my duties to the miners and the working 
people and to the Senate for not advising them of our views if I didn’t 
say also that the last amendments to the Labor Relations Act which 
were passed have been a blow to labor in this area. It is going to 
bring more unemployment. By those amendments, I mean the han on 
factory boycott and the ban against organized picketing. Only yes- 
terday, Sunday, I believe it was, there was an article in the Terre 
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Haute paper that one of the leading railroads in Indiana is extendin 
their facilities to Mount Vernon where they will pick up coal. barg 
up the Ohio River, and it is taking work away from our people in 
Indiana. That is taking money out of the operators’ pocket. The 
thing is that it hasn’t been 30 days since this law was effective and the 
southern operators are forming unions protected by the laws passed 
in the last session of Congress. They work for from $8 to $11 a day. 
It will be impossible to sink new mines in Indiana. They can’t com- 
pete with the labor that this law is protecting. That’s one thing that 
Congress should reconsider. 

I think, more along that line, we should be interested not only in 
the trouble involved. We have here, as is shown, a number of people 
moving from one location to another, which creates another hardship. 
We have the age group 18 to 21 which is difficult to find employment. 
They are an inborn source of delinquency when they move, and their 
parents seek jobs. It’s bad enough sometimes in high school and 
upper grades, but this boy that just left high school and he goes out 
and can’t find a job; something has to be done with that person. Here 
in this area I will say we have nothing to look forward to for our 
children. They have to go somewhere else for employment, because 
people that take children from 17 to 21 have a tremendous social prob- 
lem on their hands that will affect the whole Government on problems 
of delinquency. 

DEPLETION ALLOWANCES 


I think there are other things that can be done to help us in this 
particular mining industry. Coal is needed for a national emergency. 


We have coal and coal operations necessary to operate. We must 
have skilled coal miners to bring that coal up. I think one way the 
Government could help would be to make concessions to the mine 
operators in their depletions, and building reserves and developing 
coal veins to bring employment to these men and have more security 
to the Nation. 

I think in addition, that it is more apparent that the social security 
payment benefits which now start at 65 must be reduced to a lower 
age. I know where I think it could be reduced, but I assume the 
Senate wouldn’t think so. I think 60 should be the age for reducing 
it for men. These people can’t get jobs after 60. They cannot do it. 
The thing again that confronts us—how are they going to live? The 
taxpayers are going to have to do it by direct relief. I think further 
consideration should be given to those unemployed for disability. The 
age limit now is 50, if you are totally disabled. It should be taken 
off altogether. It matters not whether you are 25 or 50 or 53. 

I have given you a copy of my report here. I want to thank vou 
again, Congressman Wampler, for the efforts to alleviate unemploy- 
ment, as well as Congressman Bray and Congressman Denton. You 
all have worked hard, and we are very happy to have you gentlemen 
representing us and we feel that our conditions are in good hands if 
we can get our views to you, if you know what the people need and 
want. We feel you can help us. 

Senator Harrxe. I want to thank you. On the coal research bill, 
Senator Cooper and I voted for it; the President vetoed it. 
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(The prepared statment of Mr. Paul Boyle is as follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, District 11, Sus- 
MITTED BY PAUL P. BOYLE, ATTORNEY 


Mr. Chairman, I am Paul P. Boyle of Sullivan, Ind., and I represent United 
Mine Workers of America, District 11, in the absence of Louis Austin, Sr., inter- 
national board member; Ernest Goad, president, and Ralph Day, secretary- 
treasurer, District 11, UMWA. 

This testimony pertains to the extent of unemployment in the coal mining 
industry in southwestern Indiana coalfields in general and the Terre Haute area 
in particular. 

Comments on the unemployment problems in the coal mining industry: 

In 1928 there were over 30,000 dues-paying working members of our union 
employed in the Indiana coal mines; today there are 3,000. 

In Warrick, Pike, Gibson, Sullivan, Knox, Greene, Vigo, and Vermillion Coun- 
ties, the main coal-producing counties, mechanization and the closing of coal 
mines has produced a tremendous amount of unemployment within the last 7 or 
8 years. In Vigo County alone, over 1,200 men have been permanently laid off 
within this period; in Knox County around 2,000; Sullivan 1,200; Pike 1,000; 
and Warrick County around 1,200 men have been idled because of these factors. 

We have never opposed modernization of mines and do not do so now; yet, 
8,000 men are producing 15 million tons of coal per year with mechanization, 
compared to 20 million tons produced by 30,000 men 20 years ago. Since World 
War II, employment has fallen off from around 9,500 to its present 3,000 in the 
coal mines. 

These men becoming unemployed are in an age group of 45 to 60 years. It is 
impossible for all but an exceptional few to obtain reemployment due to their 
age. In no industry within this area will they employ men over 40 to 45 years 
old with occasional and rare exceptions. Repeatedly, our unemployed members 
report to us of traveling all over the country seeking jobs to no avail; those over 
45 are seldom even given an application blank. 

The recent amendments to the National Labor Relations Act, enacted in the 
last session of Congress, will only add to our woes and create more unemploy- 
ment in Northern States, not only in the mining industry, but in all other in- 
dustries. Nonunion underpaid labor will produce goods in the South to be 
shipped into Northern States, supplanting work for those in like industry belong- 
ing to labor unions. Only last Sunday, November 29, 1959, a Terre Haute 
newspaper carried a story of one of our leading railroads planning extension of 
their railroad facilities to Mount Vernon, Ind., where they will pick up coal 
from Southern States barged up the Ohio River. Nearly all of this coal will 
come from nonunion mines, where safety is secondary to the dollar, and will 
cause more unemployment within this area and will curtail the possibilities of 
the opening of new mines. Already, less than 30 days since the ban upon 
organizational picketing and secondary boycotts became effective, southern 
mine operators are setting up an organized plan for the creation of company 
unions on regional and statewide basis under the protection of these amendments. 


A. GENERAL 


(1) Unemployment is definitely a national problem although its extent may 
vary in different areas. 

© It is impossible for local communities or the State alone to solve this 
problem. 

(3) Consequently, the Federal Government should take some effort to assist 
industry, State, and local governments in lessening the extent and hardships 
of unemployment. This could be done in several ways: 

(a) In extending to at least 1 year the unemployment benefits of those 
permanently laid off by mechanization, plant closing, or plant relocation. 

(b) Lowering the age limit of eligibility for social security to 60 years of 
age. 

(c) In the mining industry in particular the Government should assist 
the industry and workers in the discovery of new uses for coal and its by- 
products as well as assisting and making possible the obtaining of foreign 
markets for coal, and eliminating the importation of cheaply produced 
fuel oils from foreign countries in competition with fuels produced in the 
United States. The prompt canalization of the Wabash River would be a 
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major factor in reducing unemployment within the Wabash Valley. The 
present Congress, and Senator Hartke of Indiana in particular, is to be 
commended and praised for his leadership and efforts in the Senate for 
initiating programs along these lines. The workers in the mining industry 
in Indiana are cognizant of the efforts of Senator Hartke both in quest 
of foreign markets and in the endeavor to find new uses for coal, with the 
Government, management, and the United Mine Workers of America work- 
ing together in cooperation to obtain this goal. Congressman Wampler, 
Bray, and Denton have also given outstanding assistance in furthering these 
causes. 

We believe further that because of the importance of the use of coal in na- 
tional defense, and the necessity of having coal mines available and skilled 
workers ready in event of national emergency, that consideration should be 
given the coal-mining industry in the way of tax relief, and tax exemptions to 
those within the industry engaged in the development of new coal mines, and in 
the conservation of coal reserves and mining equipment in existing mines. 


Senator Harrxe. Mr. Anderson informs me that anyone taking 
over 6 minutes will be infringing on the time of the other witnesses, 
so that some witnesses will not be heard. 

( Recess.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Our first witness this afternoon is Mr. Virgil Morris, secretary- 
treasurer, Laborers State District Council No. 57. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Virgil Morris, secretary-treasurer, 
Laborers State District Council No. 57 :) 


INTERNATIONAL Hop CARRIERS, BUILDING AND 
CoMMON LABORERS UNION OF AMERICA, 
STaTe oF INDIANA, District CouncriL No. 57, 
Terre Haute, Ind., December 2, 1959. 
Re unemployment problems. 
Hon. Senator VANCE HARTKE, 
Presiding Member, U.S. Senate Special Committee on Unemployment Problems, 
Hon. Senator Evcene J. McCartuy, Chairman, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Dear Sir: Attached hereto please find two copies of a written statement per- 
taining to the subject matter as requested by Hon. Senator Eugene J. McCarthy, 
in his communication dated November 16, 1959. 

You will note in the attached statement or testimony that the writer is not 
only testifying in behalf of the Laborers State District Council but also the West 
Central Indiana Building and Construction Trades Council, AFL-CIO and the 
Indiana State Building and Construction Trades Council, AFL-CIO. The 
attached written statement is self-explanatory in this respect. 

Trusting that the attached statement will be of value to your committee in 
arriving at a constructive conclusion in eliminating our present unemployment 
situation throughout the State of Indiana and the Nation as a whole, I remain 

Very truly yours, 
Virert Morris, 
Secretary Treasurer, Laborers State District Council No. 57; Witness 
for West Central Building and Construction Trades Council, AFL-CIO; 
Witness for State of Indiana Building and Construction Trades Council, 
AFL-CIO. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF VIRGIL Morris, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Mr. Chairman, I represent and am testifying on unemployment problems for 
and on behalf of the following: (a) International Hod Carriers, Building and 
Common Laborers Union of America, State of Indiana District Council No. 57; 
(b) West Central Indiana Building and Construction Trades Council, Terre 
Haute, Ind., AFL-CIO; (c) Indiana State Building and Construction Trades 
Council, State of Indiana. 

It is a pleasure to accept your invitation to testify before your committee and 
I wish to thank you for this opportunity to express the thinking and views of my 
constituents on the subject matter. 
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After receipt of your invitation, as Secretary of the Laborers State District 
Council and the acceptance of same, I was then prevailed upon by the West 
Central Building and Construction Trades Council, Terre Haute, Ind., to testify 
in their behalf on the subject matter in the Sixth Congressional District. After 
consenting to their request, I was then requested by the Indiana State Building 
and Construction Trades Council to testify in their behalf on the subject matter 
on a State basis. 

In order to condense this report as much as possible and to separate the 
unemployment situations in this report for each respective organization men- 
tioned above, same is being submited in three parts and identified as: Exhibit A, 
Terre Haute and immediate vicinity: exhibit B, Sixth Congressional District, 
State of Indiana, and exhibit C, State of Indiana. 

At the outset I wish to advise that this testimony or statement will not deal 
with unemployment statistics as I am of the opinion that local, State, and Federal 
agencies will submit figures and percentages dealing with the subject matter. 


EXHIBIT A 
TERRE HAUTE AND IMMEDIATE AREA 


Terre Haute and immediate area as an industrial center for many years has 
been classified as a critical unemployment area, not only by those unemployed 
and business, but also by State and Federal agencies. Without a shadow of a 
doubt, this condition prevails through the loss of the coal-mining industry and 
the mechanizing of the remaining coal mines in the last 1930’s and early 1940’s; 
the moving of railroad operations from Terre Haute to other cities in the State 
of Indiana, or moving operations completely out of the State; the closing down 
of the Graselli chemical plant; the Wagon Works; American Car & Foundry 
shops, several clay plants; and two large glass factories. Of recent date the 
city has lost one large brewery, Highland Iron & Steel Mill, Loudon’s food pack- 
ing plant, one distillery, and one packinghouse. Through the loss of these 
mentioned large industries or plants, it has caused the loss of many smaller 
industries or business which survived upon the existence of these mentioned large 
employers. 

The loss of these herein named industries or plants contributed greatly to the 
number of unemployed in the past and at the present time. 

Yes, the city of Terre Haute and its immediate area has in the last 8 or 10 
years obtained some new plants or factories such as the Allis-Chalmers plant; 
American Brass plant: the Union Carbide Co.; Columbia Records; Bemis Bag 
Co.; Pfizer Co. and the Stran Steel Co., but please bear in mind that all of these 
mentioned new industries and plants are highly mechanized, and are practically, 
if not completely, an automation operation and just can’t absorb all of the un- 
employed caused by the loss of the aforementioned industries or plants. Also, 
you must take into consideration the increased birth rate in order that you have 
a true and complete picture of the factors that are causing the Terre Haute area 
to remain in the critical unemployment column. 


LOCAL EFFORTS HAVE NOT SOLVED UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


Honest and untiring efforts have been put forth by local management, manage- 
ment organizations, organized labor, labor as a whole, and the community as a 
whole along with local political subdivisions and public servants but they have 
not been successful in solving the critical unemployment problems. Apparently 
we must have some Federal and State assistance to overcome this deplorable un- 
employment condition. It is the opinion of those that the writer represents that 
the Federal Government could, if they so wished to help the unemployment 
situation in Terre Haute, by awarding Government contracts to our now existing 
industries such as the Allis-Chalmers Co., American Brass Co., Terre Haute 
Malleable Co., two large paper companies, Stran Steel Co., several modern 
machine shops, and some other smaller industries. All of these industries 
undoubtedly would welcome such contracts. 

To my knowledge there is at the present time no plant, factory, or industry 
working on Government contracts of any nature with the exception of the 
Tumpange Co., which is a private contractor now operating the USAF DIER 
Storage Site No. 7, and in this instance the Federal Government or its agencies 
are not fully utilizing the facilities of the USAF DIER Storage Site No. 7. This 
Government-owned plant after World War II was operated by the Federal 
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Government and employed approximately 800 workers, but as to date and under 
a contract with a private enterprise, only employs approximately 300 workers 
while at the same time a Government agency publicly states that this plant is 
one, if not the best in the United States, to perform a real service to the Federal 
Government because of its size, location, and facilities. If the Federal Govern- 
ment is sincere in their effort to solve the critical unemployment problem in 
this area, they could greatly assist by using the already established facilities 
at this mentioned installation. 


AWARD DEFENSE CONTRACTS TO SURPLUS AREAS 


The Terre Haute area has lost very few employers through bankruptcy or by 
moving to other cities or States, but have lost many jobs through cancellation 
of defense contracts, automation, and through companies merging or through 
lack of business or market demands. In view of the foregoing, it is my honest 
belief that the Federal Government should initiate a definite policy of awarding 
defense contracts to areas in which substantial unemployment exists; and in no 
uncertain terms I wish to impress upon you that a very critical unemployment 
condition has prevailed in the Terre Haute area now for a number of years and 
continues as such today. The Federal Government and its agencies are well 
aware of this existing condition but for some reason or another the Federal 
Government has done little to relieve the situation. 

I further believe also that the State of Indiana could assist in relieving the 
unemployment condition in the Terre Haute area, if they so desired to. For 
the past 4 years no highway or bridge contracts have been let in the Terre 
Haute area either under the State program or the Federal-aid program. This 
condition does not prevail because there are no State highway or bridge projects 
to be built in this area, to the contrary, the need is great as well as a pressing 
demand by the traveling public, also in order to tie in with the overall State 
and Federal highway system. Will you please tell us why we can’t receive 
some consideration in this area on the highway program? We can’t tell you, 
but we do prevail upon you to do something about it. 


EXHIBIT B 


SIXTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT—TESTIFYING FOR AND IN BEHALF OF WEST CENTRAL 
INDIANA BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL 


At the outset of this portion of my report, I wish to state in no uncertain 
terms that the people of the Sixth Congressional District of this State have just 
about come to the conclusion that the Federal Government has classed us as 
stepchildren and we form this opinion from the following facts: 

(1) The closing of the Wabash River Ordnance Works for a number of years. 

(2) By not fully utilizing the facilities at the USAF DIER to its full capacity. 

(3) By overlooking our industry in awarding Federal contracts. 

(4) By failing to insist that our State Government award contracts in this 
depressed area. 

(5) Failing to provide adequate financial aid for home and school construction 
and providing for an adequate and greatly needed flood control project. 

(6) Last but not least, failing to institute an adequate agricultural pro- 
gram. 

Should the above mentioned facts be given the proper and favorable considera- 
tion they need and deserve, our present unemployment situation in this sixth 
congressional district would not prevail because the trained factory worker 
would be following his own skilled trade and would not be seeking employment in 
the building and construction industry, which he knows very little about. The 
skilled and unskilled worker of the building trades industry would be em- 
ployed and by full employment of the factory workers and small farmers, would 
by necessity create more of all type of construction work including homes, better 
schools, and hospitals. 

For several years, with only a few exceptions, we in the construction industry 
in the sixth congressional district have been limited mostly to small commercial 
and home construction employment, while, at the.same time the unemployed fac- 
tory worker has been seeking employment in this sick industry in this congres- 
sional district. 

During the last two construction seasons, with the exception of the bricklayer, 
about 30 percent of the building tradesmen have been idle during the regular con- 
struction season. This does not mean the same workmen have been idle the 
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whole season, but it has created about a 30-percent deduction in annual income 
for our building tradesmen in this district. Due to this condition, the building 
tradesmen have been forced to draw unemployment compensation and in many 
instances, the worker has drawn his limitation during the regular construction 
season. Now, you tell these building tradesmen how they can provide for their 
family a livelihood during the winter season with no possible chance of obtaining 
employment elsewhere within the sixth congressional district. 

Now, Senator, if you and your committee and Congress are sincere in your ef- 
forts to help remedy this unemployment situation in this congressional district, 
I in behalf of the West Central Indiana Building and Construction Trades Coun- 
cil and all other hourly workers, request you and Congress to give full and fav- 
orable consideration to the six items set forth in the first paragraph of this 


portion. of this report. 
EXHIBIT C 


STATE OF INDIANA—TESTIFYING FOR AND IN BEHALF OF INDIANA STATE BUILDING 
AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL, AFL-CIO, AND INTERNATIONAL HOD CARRIERS, 
BUILDING AND COMMON LABORERS UNION OF AMERICA, STATE OF INDIANA DISTRICT 
COUNCIL NO. 57 


Under this caption I will confine my remarks strictly to the building and 
construction industry as I consider myself fully qualified to speak for the entire 
working force of this industry. I have represented those of this industry for a 
period of approximately 27 years, of which 25 years have been on a statewide 
basis. I have and still do travel the entire State of Indiana monthly. 

As per your request and at the request of the State Building and Construction 
Trades Council, AFL-CIO, I submit the following for your study and considera- 
tion on the unemployment situation in the construction industry in the State 
of Indiana. 

EFFECT OF STATE RIGHT TO WORK LAW 


First and foremost, I must state that the right to work law in this State is 
causing many jobless building and construction tradesmen today and if this law 
continues to remain on our State statute books, more and more will become un- 
employed or will continue to have a lesser and lesser annual income. You ask, 
“Why?” This law now makes Indiana a haven for out-of-State contractors to 
seek and obtain construction projects both in the building and construction and 
also highway construction. When they do receive a contract from private in- 
dustries they not only in many instances pay a lesser wage than the established 
and prevailing wage scale, but by law they are permitted and protected in bring- 
ing into this State their full working forces from their home State or from other 
projects in other sections of the Nation. 

On all State, municipal, and Federal projects, an out-of-State contractor may 
pay the predetermined wage rate but in many instances will not pay some of the 
fringe benefits established in the particular area or State and in these instances, 
to a great extent obtains his work force beyond the boundaries of the State of 
Indiana. These mentioned instances and conditions not only cause loss of work 
for a lot of our State residents but also causes our own home contractors the loss 
of work and in the long run, causes loss of revenue to the State of Indiana. 

This year many of our members, local residents, lost work for the entire sum- 
mer because contractors from Michigan, Kentucky, and Ohio received contracts 
or subcontracts on State highway projects in the New Albany and Indianapolis 
area and the northeastern section of the State, and transported from 70 to 90 
percent of their work force, both skilled and unskilled, from other States. Never 
before has this happened and should the right-to-work law remain, this situation 
will only get worse and more and more of the residents of our State will become 
unemployed and be forced to move to other States in order to obtain employment. 

In States where there is no such law, the employers, the unions, and State and 
Federal agencies can and do to a great extent see that the greater majority of 
the work forces are local workmen, but in Indiana, no one at the present time 
under such a law can stop such a situation. We, the building tradesmen, whether 
we be union or nonunion, pay local tax, State tax, and Federal tax, which is as it 
should be, but why should we be forced to stand idly by and watch workers 
from out of State take our jobs that our taxes made possible and while at the 
same time, they pay no local or State taxes or is there any unemployment com- 
pensatoin paid on them in most instances? I have answered your questions, now 
will you please answer this one for us? 
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We further believe that the State and Federal unemployment agencies are 
doing all that hey can to find work for the unemployed but first of all, the em- 
ployment agency can’t make a job or get a job for an unemployed workman if 
the job opportunity does not prevail, nor can they deny a workman employment 
if he is an out-of-State resident. Therefore, under the present-day situation, 
Federal and. State employment agencies are of very little value in the State of 
Indiana in finding employment for any of the unemployed in this State. 


SUGGESTED FEDERAL PROGRAM 


The building tradesmen of Indiana well know the Federal Government cannot 
solve all of the unemployment problems, but we are of the strong opinion that the 
Federal Government could greatly relieve the situation by providing adequate 
financial assistance or insured investments for the following: 

1. Highway construction. 

2. Home construction. 

8. School construction. 

4. Hospital construction. 

5. Award contracts to private industries. 

6. Reactivate many of the present Federal installations. 

7. Cease construction at Federal prisons and institutions with Federal 
prisoners. 


8. Institute an adequate flood-control program. 
9. Appropriate more funds for slum clearance. 


USE FOREIGN AID MONEY IN AMERICA 


Now, you may ask of me the question of how can the Federal Government 
sponsor any or all of the above-suggested programs without increasing revenue 
through additional taxation. I, and all of the building tradesmen in the State, 
strongly support the foreign aid and lend-lease program but we are first and 
foremost concerned with our own country’s major problem, unemployment, and 
our defense program. We believe that many, many millions of dollars could and 
would bring greater benefits to our Nation should the same be invested by our 
Government in the direct interest of its people to provide for and to protect our 
people and the future generations of our great Nation. 

Senator, in closing, I wish to remind you and your full committee that the 
greatest nation of the universe will be the one that provides for its own citizens 
the best education system, homes, job security, work opportunity, and last but 
not least a free and strong united labor movement. 


STATEMENT OF MR. VIRGIL MORRIS, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
LABORERS STATE DISTRICT COUNCIL NO. 57, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to accept your invita- 

tion to testify before your committee, and I wish to thank you. 

Senater Harrxe. I want to thank you for that statement, sir. 

The statements submitted are made a part of the record. I must 

catch a plane; therefore, Mr. Merrick will sit in my place and you 
may take all the time you need. The real purpose of my being here 
is to make certain that the information is elicited from the various 
sections of the community. So, to continue, I am going to vacate 
the chair, and Mr. Merrick will continue, and I want to thank the 
people in Terre Haute for the fine cooperation they have given us 
in this matter. As you know, we will conduce hearings state-wide, 
tomorrow in Indianapolis and Friday in LaPorte. That will con- 
clude the hearings in Indiana. 

This beautful courtroom is a fine place to be and one of the nicest 
laces I have seen. I want to thank the people here and the reporter. 
| know the members of the staff here feel that we have had fine co- 

operation in setting up and conducting these hearings. I am going 
to say goodbye now, and Mr. Merrick will continue the hearing. 
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(Senator Hartke leaves, and Mr. Samuel V. Merrick, general coun- 
sel, takes charge of the hearing.) , 

Mr. Merrick. Mr. Donald Pound, State supervisor of vocational 
trade and industrial and technical education in Indiana is our next 
witness. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD POUND, STATE SUPERVISOR OF VOCA- 
TIONAL TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
IN INDIANA 


Mr. Pounp. My name is Donald Pound. I am State supervisor of 
trade and industrial education. Our office is 233 State House, India- 
napolis, Ind. I am appearing here rather than Indianapolis because 
this is my home, and No. 2, it would be impossible for me to appear 
tomorrow. We are responsible for the retraining of work forces 
in Indiana. Since 1913 the law of Indiana has made that our respon- 
sibility. We recognize that because of mechanization, automation, 
and many other words I might use, that the need for training is 
going to become greater and greater. With this in mind, we also 
recognize our responsibility of retraining our displaced or disem- 
ployed workers. Most of them are not unemployed because of desire 
but more because of work they can’t handle. 

From information coming to us, we are going to need to strengthen 
the training of our work force with such terms as instrumentation, 
rocketry, electronic feedback, and many others. The technical skills 
will be increased. As we take a look at our resources and recognize 
that we will have a responsibility for more retraining than we are 
doing at the present time. We recognize this is probably one of the 
most important things we could do. It is an invasion in our human 
lives. Certainly anything that could be done to train our work 
forces to take a place in the mechanized industry is most important. 

Our vocational programs are carried on in local communities. To 
provide facilities on a full-time basis, it will cost for programing, 
financing, instruction equipment, as well as carrying the program out. 
With these few words said, I think I could sum this up. I believe we 
are organized in Indiana, that we could carry out this responsibility 
but will need more adequate budget to carry out our responsibility. 
The rest is in my written report. 

Mr. Merrick. I am interested in asking a few questions. I do not 
have your written report in front of me. If I ask you questions which 
are in areas you have covered in your report, say so and we will go 
over it. One of the things as you have pointed out here, is that we 
have people unemployed, disemployed for reasons of technological 
change or automation. I expect we have all seen somewhat the same 
thing. Quite often this happens to people who have had long records 
of loyalty to the plant and have families, are wage earners and tax- 
payers of their community. They look around and can’t find jobs. 
How about these people? What kind of experience have the educators 
in your position had with respect to retraining these people? 

Mr. Pounp. We believe and have on one or two occasions in World 
War II—it was retraining also—retrained a whole work force to take 
their place in society. When we know what the industry is and what 
the work force needs to know, people over 45 can be retrained to again 
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make themselves more useful in the work force. Since that retraining 
will be essential, the job they were in probably doesn’t exist. 

Mr. Merrick. That is one of the problems we encountered in West 
Virginia. A man has been a coal miner. Suddenly at the age of 46 
there is no use for his skill, and he hangs around for 8 or 9 months 
or so, hoping. He doesn’t admit to anybody, including himself, that 
this situation is as bad as it is. After having existed on welfare funds 
and benefits for over a year he loses interest in life. Have you had any 
experience with this sort of thing? 

Mr. Pounp. No, I don’t know that I have, only as a social problem. 
We all recognize this as a social and economic problem, and the more 
down we are the more we ar@ apt to stay down. It will take a lot of 
encouragement to train him again. 

Mr. Merrick. Particularly, I suppose, if he is getting no pay while 
doing it. 

Mr. Pounp. I think this isan important fact. 

Mr. Merrick. Suppose a man is unemployed. He registers for 
unemployment benefits, and of course at the same time he registers 
his availability for employment. Suppose he takes training. Would 
he forfeit his employment benefits if he is not available for a job 
because he is in the middle of his course ? 

Mr. Pounp. I understand there is a question on that which is rather 
important. 

Mr. Merrick. You think the present laws would in effect force him 
to make a choice between interrupting training and giving up unem- 
ployment benefits? 

Mr. Pounp. It has been pointed out this is true. I haven't 
investigated. 

Mr. Merrick. Has the State made any plans in the field of adult 
training, especially for people over 40? 

Mr. Pounp. Frankly, I can’t answer that. We have pointed out 
it is a problem and in our job as administering the program. In 
order to retrain them, a problem will arise. 

Mr. Merrick. Could this problem be handled by enlargement of 
existing facilities in the high schools or would it be more extensive? 

Mr. Pounp. I am of the opinion it would be rather extensive to have 
us do a good job since in factories facilities are loaded. We have no 
separate vocational schools in Indiana, all part of the educational 
school students. This is different from some of the other States. We 
will need to make a little more effort. 

Mr. Merrick. Are there any studies on this question? 

Mr. Pounp. Yes, there are. We did make some recommendations 
to the last session of the legislature, and this is spelled out in our 
recommendations I carry. It is new, and takes time to catch on. 

Mr. Merrick. Would you make those available to the committee? 
We might want to include it in the record, and make copies available 
to our staff. 


Mr. Pounp. We did prepare for that legislature about a 40-page 
booklet. with statistics and information, and I will be glad to submit 
that. 

Mr. Merrick. Thank you very much. 
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(The prepared statement of Mr. Pound follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF DONALD POUND 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished committee members, my name is Donald Pound. 
I am State supervisor of vocational trade and industrial and technical education 
in Indiana. Our office is located at room 233, Statehouse, Indianapolis, Ind. 

We appreciate the invitation to appear before this committee to answer ques- 
tions concerning the problems of retraining unemployed workers. 

It is my belief that continued reasonably full employment is a national prob- 
lem cutting across all areas of the country and is attainable only through com- 
bined cooperative action of local, State, and Federal Governments plus the 
united effort of both management and labor. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING NEEDED 


Education and training is a fundamental part of the foregoing statement. 
Too often we consider vocational-technical education and training as an ex- 
pense; actually it is an investment, an investment which benefits the whole 
society as well as the individual through increased productivity. The potential 
of our people for greater productivity is the most vulnerable point in our in- 
tranational competition for production. We dare not waste this potential nor 
long delay the full development of our manpower through failure to provide 
adequate vocational-technical training. 

According to the information transmitted to us periodically, the unskilled and 
untrained segments of the work force are the first to be unemployed. Many in 
this category may be considered unemployable in today’s skilled and technical 
occupations in our rapidly changing industries. 

Where automation has caused unemployment, it is the responsibility of the 
industry, labor, and Government to help locate new jobs and provide the means 
for retraining when necessary. 


STATE HAS RESPONSIBILITY 


The Indiana law places the responsibility for the promotion and development 
of vocational-technical training in the cities and communities of the State 
directly on the Indiana State Department of Education, vocational division. 
This was some assurance for providing equal educational opportunities for all 
citizens. 

Prospects for the Wabash Valley, the Ohio Valley, and the Great Lakes de- 
velopments in water transportation has placed Indiana in a key position for 
further industrial growth and development, providing our manpower resources 
are ready and adequate for such growth. 

Evidence at hand indicates the State has fallen far behind in its support of 
effort toward bringing the opportunities for vocational-technical training to the 
people where they live and work. This applies in varying degrees to all types of 
training, i.e, preemployment, apprenticeship, related instruction, trade exten- 
sion and retraining. 

Facilities and curriculums need to be designed and provided without de- 
pendence upon the already overburdened facilities and staff of the public schools. 

Automation and technical developments have caused much disemployment. 
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EXPANSION OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING NEEDED 


We in vocational trade and industrial education recognize we have the prob- 
lem of retraining those of the work force displaced because of these develop- 
ments. However, we find the following significant problems confronting us 
when we try to carry out our responsibilities : 

1. We do not have adequate facilities available to train adults on a full-time 
basis. 

2. Since vocational education is carried on in local schools, local corporations 
hesitate to finance a program for those living outside their corporation limits. 
Present school corporation limits are unrealistic for providing adequate voca- 
tional-technical training as needed today. 

3. We have an inadequate State budget for the accomplishment of such a task. 

4. To extend our services in retraining would necessitate a reduction in the 
present program of preemployment, apprenticeship, and trade extension educa- 
tion; all of these programs should be increased, not decreased. 

5. If we are to do a good job of retraining, adequate funds will need to be 
set aside for this purpose. They should provide for facilities and equipment as 
well as instructional costs. 

6. Indiana has the administrative and organizational machinery for the de- 
velopment of a program that would meet the specific needs of the thousands 
of people who are now unemployed. The desperate need at this time is for 
improved training facilities together with sufficient funds to expand the training 
program to provide services to more people. We are only meeting a fractional 
part of our responsibilities to the unemployed people. 

Two studes of needs in our State reflect this problem of inadequate vocational- 
technical education. In 1955 a citizens’ committee was appointed to gather data 
for the White House conference and a broad survey of the people of the State 
revealed the fact that our citizens recognized a need for more adequat voca- 
tional and technical education. A majority of the respondents expressed a desire 
for expanding vocational-technical programs. Another study directed toward 
local school administrators revealed a tremendous shortage of facilities and 
means for providing adequate vocational-technical programs. 

In recognition of the needs in Indiana, vocational educators proposed a plan 
to the 1959 session of the State legislature which was to provide for 20 area 
vocational-technical schools. Had action been taken on this plan, vocational- 
technical training would have been placed within commuting range of every- 
one in the State and the vocational division would have been enabled to discharge 
responsibility more adequately. See the attached plan for 20 area schools in 
Indiana. 
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VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL TRAINING IN INDIANA 


The Indiana State Department of Education, Vocational Division, is respon- 
sible for the promotion and development of vocational-technical training in the 
cities and communities of the State. 

There is much evidence that the State is grossly lagging and that it is exerting 
only a weak effort toward bringing the opportunities for vocational-technical 
preparation, upgrading and retraining to the people where they live and work. 
Vocational education leadership is now challenging the State of Indiana to keep 
in step with needs of the present and to plan ways and means for providing the 
urgently needed vocational-technical training. 


THE PROBLEM 


Indiana’s manpower resources of all age groups and both sex groups must be 
better developed at all levels of employment from top to bottom, by providing 
preparatory vocational-technical training for its post-high school youth and in- 
service extension training and retraining for employed adults.’ 

Some additional factors of this problem include the following : 

1. The future promises to become increasingly more demanding and the situa- 
tion is already urgent. 


1See appendix, p. 2, back of exhibit 1 for definitions of vocational-technical education. 
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2. Training of women will become more and more important as a technical 
manpower resource. 

8. Facilities and curricula need to be designed and provided without depend- 
ence upon the already overburdened facilities and staff of the public schools; 
however, coordination and full use of existing facilities must be the first 
objective. 

4. Community and school district boundary lines must be crossed and pushed 
aside for this program in order to reach the people on a practical and economical 
basis. 

5. The total society will benefit by preparing each individual to produce at 
his highest level of ability. 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS UNDERLYING THE PROBLEM 


Careful consideration should be given to the following points as thought is 
directed toward action on the problem: 

1. States are competing to attract new industry. When surveys reveal the 
fact that vocational and technical training facilities are inadequate industry 
passes up the location just as quickly as if water or electricity are in short 
supply. 

2. Prospects for the Wabash Valley, the Ohio Valley and the Great Lakes 
developments in water transportation will place Indiana in a key position for 
further industrial growth and development. Her manpower resources must be 
kept ready and adequate for the opportunities. 

3. Many areas of vocational-technical training can be brought to many more 
people through a plan of service area organization. These areas might include 
practical nursing, agriculture, home economics, business, management develop- 
ment, trade and industrial education as well as technical training. 

4. Great numbers of people are living in rural areas and commuting some 
distance to their major occupation. Present public school district lines are un- 
realistic as service areas for post-high school and adult training. 

5. More of the resourceful people in the communities who have the necessary 
vision and leadership ability for planning, directing, and teaching must be dis- 
covered and put to the task of upgrading the available manpower. 

6. Rapid progress has focused our attention to the possibility that we may 
find ourselves unable to produce what our scientists and engineers create and 
develop unless we provide for developing and maintaining a high level of skill 
and knowledge among the masses of workers. 

7. Our scientists and engineers will not assemble an aircraft, launch a missile, 
or construct an artificial satellite—it takes a skilled worker or technician to 
make the experimental model and to follow through to set up the job for mass 
production. 

8. The objective is the team approach with cooperation and overlapping of 
activities of management, engineers, scientists, mathematicians, skilled trades- 
men and technicians. The place of the technician and his overlapping activities 
are exemplified by the cover illustration. 

9. We must outproduce as well as outthink our competitiors. Our training 
programs must be designed for balance in preparing those who do the research, 
the planning, the building and testing and proving. 

10. The plan and the program for developing and maintaining a high level of 
skill and knowledge is, at the same time, a very important factor of national 
defense. 

11. The real shortage of industrial production skills and knowledge is ex- 
posed and urgently corrected only in times of catastrophe or national emergency. 
We seemingly have a habit of waiting until national emergency to face up to 
our vocational and technical training needs. 

12. Prospects of another war rules out the “crash program” as a means of 
catching up. 

18. Adequate post-high school training opportunities for youths’ difficult age 
could well be an important positive and preventative approach—the antidote to 
youth crime, vandalism and waste, Results could be much more rewarding than 
the results of intermediate penal institutions. However, these opportunities can- 
not be offered as a “cure-all”. See illustrations on back cover. 

14. Other states are enthusiastically proceeding and further developing the 
geographical service area programs. Your attention is called to exhibit 3 in the 
appendix. 
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REFERENCES BEARING EVIDENCE OF THE NEED 


The Indiana White House Conference on Education (October 24, 1955) in 
addressing themselves to the problem, “What Should Our Schools Accomplish,” 
gave considerable attention to vocational-technical education. A subcommittee 
assigned to the above problem distributed more than 7,000 questionnaires 
throughout the State. In some cases, the questionnaire was reprinted by news- 
paper and official publications of organizations which cooperated with the com- 
mittee. The returns were reported to represent a good cross section of the 
communities of Indiana and the individuals reporting were from all walks of life, 
including farmers, bankers, lawyers, physicians, nurses, ministers, insurance 
and business men, editors, housewives and other. The following results of the 
survey pertained to vocational-technical education in Indiana. 

In answering a question, “What is your opinion of the vocational training 
program being offered in our schools?”, 42 percent were of the opinion that it was 
satisfactory and 58 percent indicated that it was inadequate. 

Further data of particular interest for vocational-technical education was 
brought out by the open question: “State briefly your opinion of our schools. 
What would you like to have the schools do that they are not now doing? What 
would you eliminate from the present school program?” 

As a write-in answer to this question, 20 percent believed that vocational train- 
ing should be expanded. 

The group discussion was summarized on pages 7 and 8 of the final report, but 
the following quotation is of particular interest to the current problem: 

“* * * A program of vocational education was generally considered to be an 
essential part of the program required to insure equal educational opportunity 
to all boys and girls in this State. Evidence was introduced on this point to 
show that while students in larger city schools now frequently have more voca- 
tional offerings than students in the smaller rural schools, both groups need a 
greater variety of vocational courses. Moreover, the individual differences in 
interest capacity and special abilities which today’s students exhibit were cited 
as supporting evidence for expanding this program in all schools. 

“While there was almost unanimous agreement that the schools of Indiana 
should provide some kind of vocational education as a regular part of the school 
program, there were some differences of opinion as to how this program should 
be organized, operated and supported.” 


FIT VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS TO LOCAL NEEDS 


The discussion also emphasized the point that vocational programs should be 
tailored to fit the particular needs and resources of local communities and that 
lay advisory committees are important in achieving this objective. 

The Indiana Governor’s Conference on Education Beyond the High School 
(Dec. 7, 1957) meeting approximately 2 years after the Indiana White House 
Conference, also devoted considerable discussion to vocational-technical educa- 
tion. Attention was called to the period beginning July 1, 1940. The following 
is quoted from the general summary report: 

“Even at this date, 17 months before Pearl Harbor, our State officials recog- 
nized the scarcity of skilled, semiskilled workers and technicians to meet the 
need for what appeared to be an all-out effort in the face of international con- 
flict. To meet this emergency, the Government poured billions of dollars into 
equipment, and opened vocational and technical schools throughout the country 
including, in the main, the vocational and technical departments of already 
established secondary schools. It may be recalled that these were greatly ex- 
panded and in most instanced, were carried on a 24-hour per day schedule. * * * 
Survival interests will, and should properly be given to our need for mathematics 
and science. However, our past experience would indicate that we must not 
overlook the need for skilled craftsmen and technicians.” 

Vocational-technical programs, currently operating in Indiana were reviewed 
and some suggestions were considered for meeting the challenge. Suggestions 
centered around the organization of service area programs with particular em- 
phasis on the 13th and 14th year, post high school training, , It was also pointed 
out that area programs would require State level financing. Consideration of 
groups which need vocational-technical training opportunities resulted in the 
following : 
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“(1) Those graduating from high school with no salable skills; (2) upgrad- 
ing those already employed; (3) retraining those displaced by technological 
change engendered in industry. (* * * 40 percent of the national manufactured 
products were not.even at the drawing board stage prior to World War II. 
This would point to the need for an ever-increasing concentration of effort to 
retrain those displaced in the ever and rapidly changing production field.) 

In general, the discussions seenied to point out that it might be well to give 
serious attention and study to the possibility of providing area vocational-tech- 
nical school in the various sectors of the State * * *,” 

There was unanimous agreement in the forecast of increased industrial de- 
velopment and long-term favorable economic conditions in Indiana and the 
Nation. 

Some evidences of the skilled and technical manpower needs were analyzed 
and are presented in the appendix of this proposal paper for your further study 
and consideration. Estimates of the increases and changes in major employ- 
ment classifications by the year 1975 are shown by graph as a reprint of Bureau 
of Labor statistics. Exhibit 1 in the appendix. 

The skilled and technical manpower needs of the Nation were pointed out by 
Nations Business in an article entitled “Skilled Workers—Tighter Pinch Ahead.” 
A reprint of this article is offered as exhibit 2 in the appendix. 

A comprehensive description including pictures and illustrations of a function- 
ing area vocational-technical school program was prepared by Richard C. Davids 
in the March issue of Farm Journal. A reprint of this article entitled, ‘The 
Kind of School We Need Everywhere,” is included as exhibit 3 in the appendix. 
Careful reading of this article is strongly urged. 

The U.S. Office of Education, Vocational Division, issued a study source book 
which included an article entitled, “A Brief Report of Vocational-Technical 
Training.” The report includes a list of characteristics of vocational-technical 
training, developments and trends, industry’s need, ratio studies and vocational- 
technical occupations in industry. A summary of this report is exhibit 4 in 
the appendix. 

Some reprints of newspaper articles including a report of James P. Mitchells’ 
speech on skilled worker shortage, an article, “Manpower Control Program 
Underway,” and a comprehensive article, “School and the Future” are offered as 
exhibit 5 in the appendix. 

States which are now offering vocational-technical education were tabu- 
lated and a copy of the report is included as exhibit 7 in the appendix. The 
opposite side of this exhibit has a reprint from Bulletin No. 228 of the U.S. 
Office of Education entitled “Characteristics of Vocational-Technical Education.” 

A reprint of an article by John M. Convery, NAM, March 1956, entitled 
“Automation in Industry and Its Implications for Vocational Secondary School 
Students and Adult Industrial Workers,” is included in the appendix as exhibit 
8. The reverse side of this reprint also contains interesting items under the 
heading of “Diversity in Education,” from the President’s Committee on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School. 

Excerpts from the reports of the President’s Committee on Government Con- 
tracts points out “The Needs of Society.” Eisenhower’s statement on the de- 
velopment of training incentives for youth of minority groups is included in 
exhibit 9 of the appendix. 

Quotations from C. J. Fruend, dean, College of Engineering, University of De- 
troit, gives further insight into the training problem. This reprint entitled “Tech- 
nicians or Engineers?” is included as exhibit 10. 

The materials available which bear upon the vocational-technical education 
problem are becoming quite numerous. Some additional references for those 
who wish to do more intensive reading are identified in the bibliography. 


A PROPOSAL FOR ACTION 


A search for the practical and economical solution to the problem as outlined 
directs attention to plans for geographical service areas to serve post high 
school and adult vocational-technical training needs. Such a plan would call 
for service areas large enough to provide enrollment for a varied cirricular 
offering under the most efficient and economical operating conditions. Twenty 
service areas are proposed for Indiana as shown by the map on the opposite page. 
A map of the Kentucky plan of service areas is also included as exhibit 11 in 
the appendix. 
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Further proposals for the 20 service areas include the following: 

(1) That each service area have a radius of approximately 25 miles, 
altered, however, by study of each area in regard to training needs, popu- 
lation density, enrollment potential, transportation facilities, and other 
reasonable factors. 

(2) That each proposed center and area begin study and planning for 
providing post high school vocational-technical education and training. 

(3) That early experimentation with pilot plans and programs be en- 
couraged in order to accumulate data and experience for sound statewide 
program development. 

(4) That idle grounds and facilities be discovered and studied for use 
by looking into possibilities for gifts and donations as well as purchases 
and construction. 
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STEPS INVOLVED IN SETTING UP AREA VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL PROGRAMS 


1. Verify the interest expressed in the community. 

2. Enlist support of school personnel. 

3. Inform local boards of education and obtain approval for preliminary 
investigation. 

4. Request help and advice from the State department of education, vocational 
division. 

5. Organize vocational-technical education advisory committee. 

6. Verify need for training and student enrollment potential. Enlist public 
support for program planning. 

7. Determine occupations for which training is needed. 

8. Draw up a proposed program plan and administrative pattern. 

9. Provide physical facilities for the instructional program. 

10. Plan budget for program operation. 

11. Make occupational analysis and develop course descriptions and course 
outlines. 

12. Set up guidance and student selection program. 

13. Recruit and train teachers for program. 

14. Develop plans for continuous evaluation and upgrading. 

1. Verify the interest expressed in the community.—Talk with representa- 
tives and key people in local industries about their own problems and shortages 
of technical skill and acknowledge. Discuss trends and projected future needs. 
Enlist support for a general planning meeting. 

2. Enlist support of school personnel.—Present findings of expressed interest. 
Offer preliminary suggestions on ways and means. Discuss possibilities for call- 
ing a general meeting for planning. Recommend that local board of education 
be informed and preliminary investigations made. 

8. Inform local board of education.—Present findings of expressed interest 
and outline the evolving technician classifications. Request approval for pre- 
liminary investigation of needs, ways and means. 

4. Request help and advice from State department.—State department of 
education, vocational division, personnel maintain liaison with the U.S. Office 
of Education, Vocational Division, have studied the problem and needs, and 


technical training to meet local, State d National manpower needs. State 
department consultants will advise o/favailable funds, acceptable standards, 
instructional materials, and teacher training and licensing. Consultants from 
Labor Department, Bureau of Apprenticeship, Guidance Department, and others 
may be called upon for specialized problems. 

5. Organize vocational-technical advisory committee.—This is a key step in 
pinpointing the program and the instructional offering to meet the specific 
needs in the community. Appointment of this committee may grow out of a 
general meeting of all interested persons and representatives of industry and 
school. Membership of the committee should include individuals who employ 
and supervise technicians or those who are close to their training needs. 

The committee must develop a feeling of responsibility for total program 
planning and operations in order to keep in tune with the needs of the area. 
They must also plan for recognition in order to provide incentive for enrollment 
and program completion. 

6. Verify need for training.—Hold meetings with advisory committee, make 
personal interviews and preliminary surveys. Seek help from consultants such 
as Officials of the Indiana Employment Agency and officials from communities 
which have going programs. Consider the following for verification of needs: 

(a) Community survey. 

(b) Meeting of interested citizens. 

(c) Conference series (survey). 

(d) Advisory committees. 

(e) Followup study of graduates. 

(f) Student-interest inventories. 

7. Determine occupations for which training is needed.—Make a survey of 
local needs. Study results of other similar surveys and outline a practical 
approach for your own area. The survey should be inclusive enough to pin- 
point the needs but not so extensive that it becomes a burden in itself. A data 
instrument employing the personal interview method is strongly reecmmended. 
A suggested simplified form is included on the next several pages. 


are charged with responsibilities oe and promoting vocational- 
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This survey form is designed to determine, firstly, the specific technicians 
needed and, secondly, the specific content of instruction which will tailor the 
training program to fit local needs. 

It should be noted here that the employing official may be able to determine 
and check as to classification of technicians needed, but an immediate supervisor 
of the working technicians should be called on to advise and check the specific 
content of the training program. 

Opposite the suggested survey forms is a graphic picture of the technician 
training problem. The trunk of the tree represents the basic and fundamental 
tool subjects. Extension training of these fundamental subjects extend the 
trunk of the tree upward. Major branches from the tree trunk are shown as 
broad areas in which technician training is needed. The secondary branches 
represent some specialization out of the broad areas for which some training 
may be given. Training beyond these secondary branches, or further specializa- 
tion, should be provided by on-the-job training either by the employer or by 
cooperative programs. 

— PROPOSAL— 


A PLAN FOR _ INDIANA 
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8. Draw up a proposed plan and administrative pattern.—Programs of voca- 
tional-technical education, as pointed out earlier, will need to be “tailor made” 
to meet area and community needs. Some guidance for local planning may, 
however, be gained from the suggested administrative plan on the following 
page. 

Since several school districts or school communities may be involved in one 
vocational-technical service area, it seems that a separate board of control may 
be necessary. A separate board of control may be made up of representative 
school board members and technically administered through the school superin- 
tendent at the center of the area. Another plan might call for representative 
school board members and possibly superintendents as members of a general 
advisory committee. 

Possibly some variety of organization and flexibility can be worked out. How- 
ever, the guiding principle must be local control and local concern for meeting 
local needs. 

The organizational chart for administration of area schools in Kentucky is 
also included immediately after the proposed organization for Indiana. 

9. Provide physical facilities for the instructional program.—Physical facili- 
ties will also need to be “tailor made” to meet local community needs. Effec- 
tiveness of a program, however, will depend upon adequate physical facilities as 
well as good instructors. The table below may be a helpful guide in planning 
for classrooms, laboratories, and shops. (See also “Budget estimate for labora- 
tory facilities” on p. 21.) 


Facility 


NR iin s Saseceavewinnes 
Laboratories............- 


CINE. 6 kx cetnnces 


Drawing or drafting 
rooms. 

Special work areas. 

Equipment 


Tools and supplies. - -.-- 


Skilled trades training 


Typical of industry—to provide expe- 
rience on real and practical jobs. 
Limited use 


Usual type, with standard equipment 
for demonstrations and individual 
participation. 


Typical of those in use_......---.---- 


Sf eee 

Extensive with work stations for each 
student matching conditions in 
industry. 

Complete set for each student to be 


Technical training 


Uses craft shops in wide variety. 


Well-equipped for extensive use for 
testing, research, and experiments. 
Usual type, with standard equipment 
for demonstration and individual 
participation. More library and ref- 
erence material. 

More adequately equipped for more 
extensive use. 

Extensive use, 

Less extensive, with more variety for 
experiments and tests. 


Less complete, but with wider variety 


for checking, testing, and experimen- 
tation. 


used every day. 


Facilities should be planned for versatile use in the interest of economy and 
efficient use. Consideration should be given to providing large open space areas 
to accommodate movable equipment and to providing for instruction in various 
vocational areas. As an example of this type of planning, one shop with 
adequate open space and movable equipment might provide for farm shop, auto 
mechanics, diesel mechanics, and welding. Equipment might be complete for 
each center and moved in and out of storage for use each day or it might be 
transported from one center to another on a semester or term schedule. 
Planning should be for full use of facilities, day and evening as well as the 
year around. 

10. Plan budget for program operation.—Local cities cannot be expected to 
meet all expenses of a program which serves a larger geographical area. County 
and school district lines, even State lines, will be crossed in forming practical 
service areas. It seems, therefore, that much State responsibility and some 
national responsibility is demanded. There is great need for both State and 
Federal legislation to encourage and make possible the area service programs, 

Some estimates and some comparisons of existing programs are offered on 
the following pages as guides for budget planning. 
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Budget estimates for technical education capital investment 


Equipment | Construction Total 


Laboratory facilities: 
Auto and diesel mechanics 
Chemistry 
Drafting-___- 8, 000 
Electricity 10, 000 20, 000 
Electronics 25, 000 20, 000 
Hydraulics and pneumatics 12, 000 15, 000 
Machine tool 75, 000 60, 000 
Mechanics (test and measure) 20, 000 20, 000 
Refrigeration-air conditioning.. -- 6, 000 15, 000 |. 
Welding 8, 000 15, 000 





187, 000 288, 000 


Classroom and conference facilities: 

2 mathematics 30, 000 
30, 000 
15, 000 |_ 
NI oot ketene ncisivinnle otek 15,000 | 
1 human relations 15, 000 





Sen RUS Or Nn, cia cemcnonemGumncichatee 


Grand total per center (estimate start from scratch) 








Note.—The above estimates would accommodate an estimated 300 to 350 students at any given time. 
Double shifts and short term extension classes would provide possible service and enrollment estimates 
from 700 to 1,000. 


Budget estimates for technical education operating expenditures (annual) 


Administration and instruction: 
1 area director, up to 
4 area coordinators and instructors at $8,000. 
12 full-time instructors at $7,000 
10-20 part-time instructor at $450 
1-2 clerical 
1-2 


Total administration and instruction 
a as li naa mem elains 
Equipment repair and replacement 
Capital outlay—Expansion and growth 
I do a cata cig elicdaies 


Total estimate per center 
20 centers total estimate 


PROPOSED PLAN FOR IMPLEMENTING PROGRAM A FOUR-STEP PROCEDURE 


Refer to the map on the opposite page for coded illustration. 
Step 1 

Immediate action on five areas which include metropolitan centers and one 
area (pilot program) with no metropolitan center. 

The areas suggested include No. 1, No. 2, No. 6, No. 10, No. 18 and No. 16 as 
designated on figure 3. Appropriations for the first step would include $3,867,000 
for facilities and $532,700 operating expenses for one-half year operation for the 
six centers. (Total step 1 appropriation, $4,390,800. ) 

Step 1 emphasizes establishment of programs where the greater number of 
people and needs are concentrated. 


Step 2 


The second step may be undertaken during the second year by implementing 
five additional area programs. Those suggested would include No. 7, No. 13, 
No. 14, No. 15 and No. 20, figure 3, and would involve an appropriation of 
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[] 188 ster ~ Lance Pomuation Cemrees 


Z77A Pi. ot Program - Smaicer Communi ti cs 
| | 2ud STEP ~ MiD-~PopuLaTiON CemTER 


3 Zao STEP - MiD-PoruLaTion Center 
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$3,222,500 for facilities and $1,484,100 operating expense for the original six 
centers and including one-half year operation for the five centers of step 2. 
(Total step 2 appropriation, $4,706,600.) 
Step 3 

The third step would implement five more service area centers including No. 
5, No. 8, No. 9, No. 12 and No. 17. This would involve an appropriation of 
$3,222,500 for facilities and $2,357,100 as operating expenses for the existing 11 
centers and including one-half year operation for the 5 centers of step 3. 
(Total step 3 appropriation, $5,579,600. ) 
Step 4 

The fourth and final step of implementation would provide for 4 remaining 
service area centers No. 3, No. 4, No. 11 and No. 19, figure 3, and would involve 
an appropriation of $2,578,000 for facilties and $3,142,800 for operating expenses 
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for the 16 existing centers and include one-half year operation for the 4 
centers of step 4. (Total step 4 appropriation, $5,720,800.) 

Thereafter, appropriations would be necessary for operating, maintenance and 
replacement only and would involve annual appropriations of approximately 
$3,492,000 for the 20 centers. 

A comparison of these estimates may be drawn from published budgetary 
reports of other States which have a history of State-operated area programs. 
Both examples given below are Southern States. 


State A annual report 1956-57 


State A operates 25 area vocational schools on a total annual budget of 
$3,555,143.78 for 1956-57. This represents an average of $142,205 per school 
with a range from a low of $71,072 to a high of $260,443. 

The total investment in land, buildings, and equipment for the 25 schools totals 
$6,835,175 which represents an average of $273,407 per school and a range from 
a low of $101,895 to a high of $650,132. 


State B data for 1957-58 budgets for 5 of the States 14 area schools 

Five of the area schools of State B operate on annual budget of $809,055. 
This represents an average of $161,811 annually per school with a low of $87,486 
and a high of $346,275. 

The investment in buildings and facilities for the five schools is $2,740,709 
which amounts to an average of $548,142 per school with a low of $100,000 and 
a high of $1,156,787. 

For a more direct comparison with the estimated budget for the proposed 20 
service centers in Indiana, a comparison is drawn in tabular form on the fol- 
lowing page. 

The North Atlantic Regional Conference on Vocational-Technical Education, 
held in November 1957, heard the report that the Connecticut State Board of 
Education recommended to the 1957 general assembly the establishment of an 
area technical training center to serve 600 day students in the Norwalk area at 
an estimated cost of $2,984,000; 300 day students in the Waterbury area, 
$2,342,000 ; and 180 day students in southeastern Connecticut, $1,693,000. 


A comparative budget analysis of proposed technical education centers for 
Indiana and operating area school centers in other States 


Items of comparison State A State B Indiana 
proposed 


Number of area training centers 





Average investment per school for building and facilities $273, 407 
Lowest investment for 1 center 101, 895 
Highest investment for 1 center 650, 132 | 1,156, 787 
‘Total investment for 20 centers (projected from the average for State 

A and State B) , 468, 10, 962,840 | 12, 890, 000 
Average annual budget per area centers for poerating expenditures. 142, 205 161, 811 
Lowest annual budget for operating expenditures__ a 71, 072 87, 486 
Highest annual budget for operating expenditures i 260, 443 2) 
Total annual budget for operating expenditures for 20 centers (pro- 

jected from the average for State A and State B) Sr 2,844,100 | 3, 236, 220 3, 492, 000 
Total investment in buildings and facilities 6, 835, 175 () 12, 890, 000 


1 Data based on only 5. 
2 Not available. 


11. Make occupational analysis and develop course descriptions and course 
outlines.—Success of the program which has been planned upon thorough evalu- 
ation of local needs will depend upon a careful spelling out of the details of each 
course. Since the technicians job is evolving, a job analysis may not be com- 
pletely reliable as the source of the course outline and instructional organization. 
Some general guides may be helpful in building curriculums. 

An analysis of the technical course offerings accredited by the Engineers 
Council for Professional Development reveals the following proportions of 
emphasis for each 100 hours of preparatory instruction: 


Basic science 

Technical specialty 

Allied technical specialties 
Administrative and managerial 
General subjects 
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A master’s thesis study by John Makowski revealed a preference of hiring 
officials in Milwaukee’s largest industries for 27 percent academic training and 
73 percent technical specialty training for the 2-year program. Reference was 
made to a similar study of ECPD accredited programs which revealed only 9 
percent of the time devoted to academic areas while public-supported non- 
accredited programs devoted 23 percent of time to academic areas. 

A resource list of suggested courses for vocational-technical training is offered 
on the following page as an aid to organizing curriculums. The list cannot be 
interpreted as being complete; neither can it be interpreted as being correct in 
its classifications, 


VOCATIONAL TECHNICIAN TRAINING 


Specialized lab and shops: 
Machine tool operation 
Fundamentals DC electricity 
*Fundamentals AC electricity 
Fundamentals electronics 
Signals: AM, FM, VHF, UHF 
Industrial electronics 
Machine controls, AC 
Machine controls, DC 
Electronic circuits and components 
Inspection of parts 
Precision measurement 
Inspection, layout 
Motion and time study 
Material testing 
Machine tool setup 
Metallurgy lab techniques 
Metals testing and inspection 
Electrical measurement 
Refrigeration lab 
Surveying practice 
Heating, ventilating, and air conditioning 
*Auto fuel and electricity 
*Auto transmissions 
*Auto brakes and alinement 
Mechanics—statie and dynamic 
Instrumentation 
Radio—TV service 
*Welding 
Heat treat 
*Electric motor repair and maintenance 
*Basic electricity 
Soldering and brazing 
Electric power production 
*Electrie wiring and circuiting 
*Garage practice 
*Diesel engine principles 
*Diesel service and repair 

Related: 

*Blueprint reading 

*Strength of materials 
Industrial mechanics and heat 
Industrial sound-light 

Technical algebra 

Technical trigonometry 
Descriptive geometry 

Reading schematics 

*Drafting and sketching 
Machine and tool drawing 
Machine and tool design 
Mechanisms 

Industrial organization and production 
Production planning and control 
Quality control 


See footnote at end of table, p. 2954. 
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VOCATIONAL TECHNICIAN TRAINING—continued 


Related—Continued 
Job evaluation 
Materials handling 
Plant layout 
Metallurgy 
*Hydraulics 
*Architectural drawing 
*Building regulations and codes 
*Structural drafting 
*Wiring standards and codes 
Materials and processes 
Jig and fixture design 
Hydraulic circuits 
Statistics 
*Principles of projection layout and representation 
*Sheet metal layout 
Industrial chemistry 
General: 
Technical report writing 
Conference leadership 
*Human relations in industry 
*Industrial economics 
*Communication skills for industry 
Industrial safety 
Industry and civilization 
Industrial psychology 
History of industry 
Legislation and industrial relations 
Employee recruitment and selection 
Graphics 
Specification writing 
Management development 
Personnel problems 
Industrial sales 
Wage incentives 
*Techniques of problem solving 
*The starred items in the above list are adaptable and apply to activities and operations 
in the agricultural field. The increasing mechanization of farm operations is focusing 
attention to the needs of farmers for adequate training in these areas. Such training can 
be made aavilable on an economical basis only through service area programs which utilize 
facilities and resources for all trainees who can benetit. Facilities must be justified on the 


basis of wide use for many and varied occupations. ‘ 
Other courses may be provided in areas of practical nursing, business education, and 


others, depending on local needs. 

12. Setup guidance and student selection program.—Set entrance requirements 
based upon high school work, and acceptable tests of interests and aptitudes. 
Seek qualified guidance personnel and plan for inservice development in guidance 
service for technician program. 

13. Recruit and train teachers for program.—Care must be taken that we do 
not just adapt high school or college courses which are designed for diploma 
or degree credit. Teaching must be directed to meet specific employment needs 
and individualized instruction will no doubt need emphasis. Practical experi- 
ence in the teaching field should be a primary requirement. The science, math, 
and general subjects should be taught insofar as possible, through the practical 
problems and laboratory approach rather than the academic approach. 

The great variety of technical occupations will rule out the possibility of 
an experienced instructor for every field or study, but will emphasize the need 
for inservice training and development of specilized instructional materials. 

14. Develop a plan for continuous evaluation and upgrading—No plan or 
program will start off with perfection or even achieve perfection. Planned 
improvement and provision for change must be incorporated in the best of plans. 
A followup of the effectiveness of the instruction cannot be neglected if new 
and developing programs are to succeed. 

Advisory committees and coordinating activities are most important and in 
fact, a must. State and area supervisors should play an important role in 
bringing programs to established standards. 
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SUMMARY 


The State of Indiana is challenged by its vocational education leadership 
to study carefully and take action on urgent needs for further vocational- 
technical training. Some evidence of the needs were presented, other needs 
have been made quite evident through publicity of the race with Russia in the 
areas of technology and production. 

It was pointed out that present facilities and staffs of public schools are 
already overburdened; furthermore, the operation traditions, schedules, and 
facilities do not readily lend themselves for attracting post high school and 
adult students. School district and community boundary lines must be crossed 
easily if we are to provide the Variety of technical training opportunities needed 
for our rapidly changing technological age. 

States as well as communities are competing for new industry and for 
growth and expansion of the home industries. Indiana’s manpower resources 
must be kept ready and adequate for the opportunities in this competition. 
The training opportunities must be taken to the people where they live and 
work. The training must be made efficient and effective, and it must be worthy 
of recognition which provides incentive for enrollment. Advisory committees 
and local responsibility can meet this challenge. 

The proposed area vocational-technical school program can be a timely anti- 
dote to youth vandalism, crime, and manpower waste by providing purposeful 
activities for youth’s difficult age. ‘The factor of preparedness and national 
defense cannot be taken lightly, either, since it seems that crash training pro- 
grams for war production needs are completely outmoded. 

A series of steps or guides for putting programs into operation were outlined 
and developed with suggestions and aids and the important factor or budgets 
and finance were projected with estimates and means for implementation. The 
budget and implementation recommendation was presented as one alternative, 
other alternatives may be worked out as effort is directed toward problem 
solution. 
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Wuat Is VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


The term “technical education,” “technical high school course,” or “technical 
institute course” refers to a curriculum which is intended to prepare the student 
to earn a living in an occupation in which success is dependent largely upon tech- 
nical information and an understanding of the laws of science and technology as 
applied to modern design, production, distribution, or service. The term “voca- 
tional-technical” describes a course which is vocational in objective, but technical 
in content. 

Such a course should not be confused with a trade course which is intended to 
prepare a student to earn a living in a skilled or semiskilled trade. Skilled 
workers make the parts and assemble an electric motor; technicians design it 
and test it. Craftsmen fabricate structures; technicians draw the plans and 
compute the cost. Skilled machinists produce an intricate mechanism with 
close tolerances; technicians design the mechanism, write the specifications, 
make the blueprints, organize the production, and test the finished product. 
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There is an increasing need for a type of worker whose training lies between 
that of the professional engineer and that of the craftsman—one who has a 
broader theoretical training than the craftsman and yet one who has more 
practical skill than does the engineer. Typical jobs in this area are found in 
drafting, designing, computing, and testing. (‘‘Vocational-Technical Education,” 
North Atlantic Region Vocational-Technical Education Committee, 1950.) 


VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL EDUCATION * 


Vocational-technical education is not a thing apart from other vocational edu- 
cation. It is rather a reference to that part of vocational education which is 
concerned with preparation for jobs in which both manipulative and technical 
skills are required, but in which technical skills are emphasized. It is vocational 
in nature and technical in content, and is designed to prepare persons for, or up- 
grade them in, technical occupations which do not require graduation from a 4- 
year college. 

SUB4PROFESSIONAL TRAINING * 


“A major consideration in the problem of trained manpower production is 
subprofessional training, mainly comprised within the term “vocational educa- 
tion” below college grade. There is some evidence that our shortage of pro- 
fessional scientists and engineers may not be as great as our shortage of sub- 
professional technicians, though there is a lack of general agreement concerning 
the meaning of these terms. 

“* * * at present the United States has very few institutions comparable to the 
unique Soviet technological schools that are turning out supertechnicians with- 
out a college degree. However, throughout America there are vocational schools 
competent to develop for the youth and adults of the Nation better programs of 
vocational training of less than college grade, if they are able to obtain sufficient 
funds.” 


[Copyright, 1956, Nation’s Business. Reprinted from the June 1956 issue of Nation’s 
Business] 


SKILLED WORKERS—TIGHTER PINCH AHEAD—StTEPS You CAN USE To BuILp ADE- 
QUATE SUPPLY OF SKILLED WoRKERS ARE OUTLINED BY E. R. CHAPPELL, ASSIST- 
ANT TO THE SECRETARY OF LABOR, AND HEAD OF GOVERNMENT SKILLS OF THE 
Work Force PROGRAM 


How adequate is America’s skilled manpower supply? The number of skilled 
workers-—now estimated at about 8,400,000 in a total work force of approxi- 
mately 65 million—simply has not kept pace with the phenomenal expansion of 
our economy. 

How serious is the skills shortage? Our present supply of skilled workers is 
inadequate in two respects. 

First, some jobs have been going begging because adequately trained workers 
cannot be found to fill them. A Labor Department survey of 200 large firms 
engaged in scientific research and development shows that 1 out of 3 have major 
or substantial shortages of research scientists and engineers. 

Moreover, many firms report that, although they do not have numerical short- 
ages of research personnel, they need better qualified scientists and engineers. 
This situation is particularly acute in the aircraft, electrical equipment, petro- 
leum, paper, food, and primary metals manufacturing industries. 

Second, and most significant, is the lack of adequate skill and training on the 
part of a great many workers now employed. Many do not have the basic 
background of education and training needed to enable them to keep up with 
major technological development in their industries. Surveys by a number of 
firms show that a great many of their employees need additional training to do 
their jobs better or to be in line for promotion or upgrading as more experienced 
workers retire or leave for other jobs. 

The need for more adequate training exists in all types of skilled professional 
and managerial occupations. 


1“Technical Education in California Junior Colleges,” California State Department of 
Vocational Education, 1953. 

?“Development of Scientific, Engineering, and Other Professional Manpower,” Charles 
A. Quattalebaum, April 1957. 
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Who is included in the skilled worker category ?—-In nearly every one of the 
11 broad occupational groups listed by the Bureau of the Census there are some 
jobs requiring a considerable degree of skill. Job titles don’t always reflect levels 
of skill, largely because as the economy, the technology and the society change, 
the characteristics of the jobs, and the skills of many workers also change. 

But the term “skilled worker” frequently is used as a synonym for the erafts- 
men group, and we should probably add the “technicians” within the profes- 
sional, technical and kindred group. 

How would you define a skilled worker?—There are three areas to consider 
in determining whether an individual is a skilled worker: 

1. He must possess those distinctive abilities required in the successful per- 
formance of the job. These abilities are beyond those such as reading, writing, 
and using a hammer and saw, which one normally requires. 

2. He must have a certain level of competence. Each skilled occupation has 
its own standards of the quality of acceptable work. 

3. He must have had training to acquire the necessary abilities and required 
level of competence. No one becomes a skilled worker without this special effort. 

How many do we need each year to replace losses due to death, retirement, and 
occupational shifts?—We need to train about 250,000 new craftsmen and tech- 
nicians every year just to maintain this skilled work force. Since all the evi- 
dence of technological development points to an expanding demand for workers 
in these occupations, it is obvious that a greater training effort must be made. 

What is the outlook for our skilled manpower supply over the next 5 to 10 
years ?—Whether the supply will be adequate depends on vocational counseling 
and guidance services which help young people select occupational goals, and 
on training programs conducted by schools and industry. These are far 
from adequate now and will have to be greatly improved to meet future needs. 

But in the long run we can expect a greater number as well as a greater pro- 
portion of better educated new entrants into the labor force. The relatively 
small number of new entrants at this time is a direct result of the low birth 
rate of the 1930’s. The postwar baby boom in time will relieve this shortage— 
first with a gradual increase in the number of new labor force entrants; and 
then starting about 1963, with a marked stepup. 

In addition, the number of young people going to college has been increasing. 
The number now enrolled is at an alltime high of 3 million and this is expected 
to double by 1970, assuming adequate facilities are available. The proportion 
of youngsters graduating from high school also is rising rapidly. It increased 
from 49 percent in 1940 to 62 percent in 1955. 

About how many skilled workers will industry need by 1960?—Needs for 
workers change rapidly as a result of technological and market factors. But the 
Labor Department is now engaged in a study which may give us some estimates 
of future needs. This study will be completed in about 1 year. 

You mentioned a few of the industries that are hard hit by shortages of skilled 
workers. Are other industries feeling the pinch?—There are some shortages of 
virtually all kinds of skilled occupations in one place or another, but those which 
concern us most are concentrated in the professional and in the craftsmen and 
technician occupations. Among the former, shortages of engineers, particularly 
mechanical, aeronautical, electrical, and electronic, are the most widespread 
and severe. 

Scientists, notably physicists and mathematicians, but also chemists, biologists, 
and geologists—are not available in sufficient numbers. We also need more 
teachers, physicians, and nursing assistants, social workers, and physical and 
occupational therapists. 

Machine-shop crafts have skilled worker shortages. These include toolmakers, 
diemakers, machinists and skilled machine-tool operators such as those working 
on lathes, shapers, and milling machines. There are other important shortage 
occupations, too. To name just a few: airplane mechanics, instruments repair- 
men, sheet-metal workers, patternmakers, electricians, tool and die designers, 
typists, stenographers, laboratory technicians. 

Do you expect this shortage pattern to change significantly in the next few 
years ?—No, I don’t think it will. The shortages may intensify or ease, depend- 
ing on such factors as the level of defense production, the rate at which new 
machinery and equipment are introduced, and consumer demand. On the whole, 
the same occupations and industries are most likely to be affected by manpower 
shortages. 

It is likely that, if the guided missiles nad atomic energy programs develop, 
shortages in these industries will be intensified. ‘Even if education and training 
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efforts expand the number of trainees or apprentices, the pattern would not 
change greatly within the next 4 or 5 years because it takes that long to train 
men. 

The pattern could be improved considerably if we are able to provide oppor- 
tunities for a large proportion of those presently in skilled occupations to bring 
up the quality of their skills and technical knowledge. 

Are any industry or Government projects being held up because of skilled 
worker shortages ?—Our studies indicate that the lack of scientific and engineer- 
ing personnel is hindering many companies from carrying out going research 
programs. Undoubtedly almost every Government project would proceed faster 
if employees had greater skill. The Strategic Air Command is having difficulty 
retaining a sufficient number of electronic technicians and aircraft mechanics. 
Because of this, some SAC planes cannot be flown. 

Because the average term of service is only 2 or 3 years, the Armed Forces 
have had to break down certain technical and craftsmen occupations into nar- 
row subspecialities for which training can be completed in 6 to 12 months. As 
a result, skilled jobs which otherwise could be handled efficiently by one trained 
man require the use of three partially trained individuals. 

As far as industry in general is concerned, the question is difficult to answer 
categorically. Individual plants may fall behind schedule on occasion. Short- 
ages of skilled production workers usually are offset by overtime work or by 
modified production methods which allow lesser skilled workers to perform 
certain tasks. We are primarily concerned with the long-range view, taking 
steps now to insure that future skill shortages do not occur. Skilled workers 
cannot be created overnight. When shortages occur, it is too late to increase 
the supply. 

Will increased use of automation help to ease the skills shortage?—It is diffi- 
cult to say. In some cases the introduction of automation has displaced un- 
skilled or semiskilled workers, but has required more engineers, technicians, 
repairmen. 

Persons familiar with this problem tell us that automation and mechanizatidn 
will aggravate the skills shortage, rather than relieve it. It takes unusual skills 
to design, manufacture, and maintain this equipment. 

What should be done to insure that we will have all the trained workers 
needed to keep us going at peak production in the future?—First, we have to 
determine as best we can how many workers each occupation will need in the 
future in order to plan training programs and provide vocational guidance. 

Second, the increasing number of young people in high schools and colleges 
should have this information so that they can choose courses of education and 
training in line with future needs. The schools, the State employment services, 
the Veterans’ Administration and the Armed Forces provide counseling infor- 
mation. 

Third, school facilities need to be expanded to take care of the rapid increases 
in enrollments expected over the next few years. Adequate number of teachers 
must be recruited. Instruction—particularly in the basic tools of mathematics 
and science—should be improved. 

Fourth, training within industry is far short of what it should be. Only a 
fraction of the skilled craftsmen needed are being trained through adequate 
and rounded programs such as apprenticeship. Many industrial firms have no 
training programs today and count upon hiring workers trained by someone else. 

Are present apprenticeship programs adequate?—They are neither adequate in 
terms of numbers nor in quality. It is estimated that not more than one-third 
of the present craftsmen obtain their craft through an apprenticeship. Further, 
far too high a proportion of apprentices fail to complete their training. About 
one-third of those who do not complete continue in work related to the trade 
they were learning. If we are to train enough craftsmen through apprentice- 
ship, a far greater number of employers must participate and many local labor 
organizations must take a more active interest. 

Are employers doing an inadequate job?—Some companies have excellent 
training programs designed to encourage the fuller development of all their 
workers. But too many limit themselves to the minimum instruction needed to 
do a particular job, or prefer to acquire skilled workers from the labor market. 

In general, industry does an inadequate job of projecting its future skill 
needs and training workers to meet them. One of the projects which our 
skills of the work force program is sponsoring will encourage companies in 
selected communities to conduct personnel inventories to determine their future 
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labor requirements and training needs. It is hoped that, when companies 
become fully aware of the extent of their manpower requirements, they will 
be motivated to set up more adequate training programs. When the overall 
labor requirements of such communities have been determined, local educa- 
tional and training facilities can be adapted to meet them. 

Are the unions helping?— 

Yes. Some unions are sponsoring outstanding programs for apprentices as 
well as for journeymen who need to be kept up to date with the technological 
developments affecting their trade. 

Many international unions have employed full-time training staffs and estab- 
lished well-financed training departments. Several, such as the plumbers, 
bricklayers, sheet metal workers, and painters, conduct annual nationwide ap- 
prentice contests designed to point up the strength and weaknesses of their 
local training programs. These programs are conducted jointly with employers. 

What are governments—Federal, State, and local—doing in the worker train- 
ing field?—The Federal Government is contributing to the training of skilled 
workers on a number of fronts. The Armed Forces are providing training in 
a number of skilled occupations of a quality that no private training institution 
or industry is matching. As a matter of fact, this training creates a serious 
problem for the Armed Forces. 

Let me give you an example: Electronic technicians trained by the Armed 
Forces are so much in demand by private industry that the services are able 
to persuade only a small fraction of them to reenlist. This creates a serious 
shortage of fully qualified skilled workers in the Armed Forces, which the 
services are now attempting to alleviate by raising basic pay rates. 

In its many installations, such as naval yards, arsenals, and Air Force bases, 
the Department of Defense is training thousands of skilled workers, many of 
whom later transfer to jobs in private industry. 

Within the Labor Department, the Bureau of Apprenticeship, which does 
not conduct training itself, promotes apprenticeship programs in cooperation 
with industry and labor unions and offers technical assistance in setting up 
and operating such programs. 

The U.S. Office of Education, through financial contributions as well as co- 
operation with State governments, encourages vocational training in the pub- 
lic schools for undergraduate students as well as adults. 

State governments also encourage apprenticeship training, as well as voca- 
\ional education in the public schools. The local governments, of course, provide 
financial support and operate vocational courses in their public schools. 

What are the objectives of your prograin in the Labor Department?—The 
objectives of the skills of the work force program, which came into being 
in April 1955, are these: 

1. Develop and improve techniques which will more accurately measure fu- 
ture manpower requirements on a national, industrial, and community basis. 

2. Promote wider use of effective techniques which will assist in the selection 
and employment of people. 

3. Make available to potential users information relating to prospective 
manpower requirements, occupational outlook, counseling techniques and pro- 
cedures which will aid educational institutions in planning, curriculums; man- 
agement and labor in planning training programs; parents, teachers, and coun- 
selors in advising youth. 

4. Encourage communities to survey their manpower needs in order to have 
a sound basis for providing adequate educational facilities, vocational guid- 
ance, selective placement services, and sound educational and training oppor- 
tunities for all individuals. 

5. To encourage those responsible for skill development in all industries to 
determine their own future manpower requirements. 

6. Promote effective training by studying the quantity and quality of train- 
ing in industry; organizing and promoting research on effective training prac- 
tices; encouraging the use of the most effective training practices; and develop- 
ing and promoting services to assist management and labor in determining 
training needs, developing, organizing, and operating training programs. 

7. Promote the cooperation of Federal, State, and local agencies in the field 
of manpower so that they will complement each other and contribute to a com- 
mon goal. 

: 8. Stimulate national, State, and local organizations to support effective train- 
ing programs. 
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Is more general education needed in this field?—The Federal Government’s 
function is to point out the need for education and training and to encourage 
those responsible for educational programs. In reviewing educational needs, 
standards, and the results of their educational programs, the entire Nation 
should be alarmed at the large number of young people who drop out of school. 

Employers, in particular, could help in encouraging young people they employ 
to get more education through part-time schooling, correspondence courses, or 
on-the-job training. We need to persuade young people to stay in school and to 
prompt the dropouts to return to the classroom. 

How important is immigration in supplying skilled worker needs?—Immigra- 
tion does not appear to have much significance at present. It is estimated 
that about 10,000 workers enter the country each year . A recent survey revealed 
that approximately 14 percent of the immigrants joining the labor force are 
professional or technical workers and about 30 percent are skilled or semi- 
skilled. 

Will the Labor Department recommend any legislation to ease the skilled 
worker shortage?—This will depend entirely on our findings. At this stage we 
would hope that industry, labor, and State and local governments can be per- 
suaded to step up training efforts when the need is made apparent. 

What can the individual businessman do to help ease the skilled worker short- 
age?—The individual businessman should take an inventory of his skill needs 
for the present and foreseeable future. He should then develop a training 
program designed both to improve the skills of present workers who need it 
and to produce sufficient skilled workers to meet his anticipated needs. 

While we believe that each employer is primarily responsible for training his 
own employees, a number of public and private agencies can help him. The 
bureaus of apprenticeship (State and Federal) offer assistance in setting up 
training programs for apprenticeable trades. Public vocational schools are pre- 
pared to provide instructors as well as training courses either in the plant or 
at school facilities. Colleges and universities are frequently willing to set up 
special courses for supervisory and management training. 

What is your advice to a young person desiring to enter a skilled occupation? 
Which areas look most promising for the future?—There are hundreds of skilled 
occupations, and nearly all of them need additional workers. Some are growing 
more rapidly than others, but rapid growth is not the only important indica- 
tion of a good occupation to enter. Some of the largest occupations in the 
United States offer good employment opportunities. 

I would be doing a disservice to young people if I picked out a few occupa- 
tions for special attention. I would rather suggest that each person consider 
his own interests and abilities, kind of work he likes and the part of the country 
where he wants to live, and then study the facts about employment outlook, 
training required, and other relevant facts about each occupation before making 
up his mind. He can get information on the occupations from many publications 
of the Department of Labor, and can get a list of these publications by writing 
to the Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

Is the unskilled worker likely to vanish in the future?—There have always 
been occupations which require no previous education or special training and 
which can be learned in a short period of training on the job. The number of 
people employed in occupations of this type has been getting smaller in recent 
years, but we do not expect them to disappear completely. 


{Reprinted from the March 1958 issue of Farm Journal] 
THE Kinp oF ScHooL WE NEED EVERYWHERE 
(By Richard C. Davids) 


Everywhere—If your boy isn’t going to farm or go to college, what then— 
start out as a flunky? Here’s how farm boys and girls can get good job 
training—within bus distance of home 


You’ve seen many a boy—maybe your own—who was just sort of lost after 
getting out of school. 

He didn’t want to go on to college—or couldn’t; he wasn’t interested in farm- 
ing or he couldn’t get a start init. He worked for a while in a gas station, then 
drifted on to other jobs—always starting at the bottom. 
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I’ve just visited a kind of school that’s tailormade to help boys and girls 
like this. It turns them into topnotch machinists, secretaries, draftsmen and 
electronics specialists. Does it in 18 months to 2 years, too, and practically 
guarantees that they’ll move directly into highly paid jobs. 

Called an area vocational school, it’s the type we’ve needed everywhere, es- 
pecially in rural areas, to take over where high schools leave off. And we need 
them more than ever right now, when the farm population is declining. 

Russia’s satellites have removed all doubt of it. A college-trained engineer or 
scientist—to get the most out of his training and experience—needs an average 
of five technicians. 

We don’t begin to have that many, and as a result, many of our scientists are 
doing work that skilled technicians could easily handle. Technicians are well 
paid, and their work is important, indeed vital. 

We've had vocational schools for years. But not enough of them. And 
nearly all have been in big cities, far out of reach of farm boys and girls. 

Some farsighted Louisiana educators recognized this problem 20 years ago and 
put up a few vocational schools in rural areas. They did such a good job that 
now the State has 27 schools, each serving two or three counties (called parishes 
in Louisiana). 

I spent a week studying the school at Crowley (population 12,000) which 
handles students from Acadia and Lafayette Parishes. And if I’m not mis- 
taken, it offers a pattern that farm people everywhere might study hard. 

In this bayou country of big families, farm boys by the hundreds have been 
forced to leave the farm—just no more farmland left. The school at Crowley 
has helped ease the shift to town jobs. 

Nearly half the tradesmen in the area learned their life’s work there. 

“It’s the most important part of the town,” said G. K. Cutrer, a banker. 

Since the war, a big share of the students have been GI’s in training, but now 
a growing number of the 550 who crowd the school from 8 a.m. till 10 p.m. are 
fresh out of high school. A third are still in high school, sampling several 
trades to see which suits them best. 

Adults come too. In fact, any time that enough people want a course, area 
vocational schools can usually offer it. 

Farmers learn welding, diesel repair, electric wiring—skills that will save them 
considerable money. A few come to learn a new trade altogether. They need 
it if they’re going to get a decent job in town. There is no tuition charge. 
School runs the whole year long. There are no semesters or terms. A student 
simply begins as soon as there is room and his application is approved. 

Each student works at his own speed. He can go from one job to the next as 
fast as he picks up a new skill. No wonder you don’t see boys loafing or bored. 
The whole place has more the air of a busy industry than a school. 

Rules are strict. Students punch in on a timeclock, and a boy with only three 
unexcused absences is dropped. A boy doesn’t leave one job until he is profi- 
cient at it. In auto repair, for instance, he has to overhaul a transmission in 
the 3 hours or so allotted by a mechanic’s “flat-rate book.” 

Beyond that, the school trains a boy to open up his own business, even serves 
as an employment agency. Hardly a day passes but what some business—a 
Texas oil company or Detroit auto manufacturer—ealls for boys. 

During my stay at Crowley, 5 farm boys, after 1,200 hours of training as drafts- 
men, went to work for architects in Baton Rouge at good pay. 

“The big trouble,” says the school director, J. W. Mitchell, “is keeping boys 
until they’ve finished. The offer of a good job sometimes argues louder than a 
diploma.” 

What is the cost of a school like this? About $325 a year per pupil for every- 
thing, or about like the average high school. Since most courses are 2 years long, 
that’s a total of $650 for each pupil. Not much when you remember that it’s 
fitting a boy for a lifetime of work. 

Let’s see what that expenditure can mean to a farm boy. Norvin Langlinais 
got out of the Marines and started farming, but he decided that three families 
were too many on one place. 

He took the 2-year farm mechanics course at the Abbeville, La., school and 
took a job in the local Ford tractor shop. When it came up for sale, he scraped 
together enough cash to buy it. 

Farmers say he’s one tractor man who gives good quick service. He has done 
so well that he hired another graduate of the school to assist him. 

I asked Norvin what he might be doing without his school training. 
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“Probably day labor in a ricefield or roustabout work in the oilfield. There 
aren’t many unskilled jobs left.” 

We heard that story again and again. A farm boy without special training 
finds just about every door locked to him except unskilled, low-pay work. 

Two Abbeville students bought out a radio and TV shop. Another started 
his own auto air-conditioning business. 

Do those seem like highly specialized skills? They are. If you haven’t visited 
a modern vocational school, you’ll be amazed at the contrast with yesterday’s 
manual training and welding shops. No wonder Louisiana is winning a reputa- 
tion among industrialists as a place to get topnotch craftsmen. 

So, too, is Kentucky. Stop in at Paintsville and visit the May school there if 
you ever go through Kentucky. 

A family from Hershey, Pa., did that 2 years azo and were so impressed that 
they dropped their boy off at the dormitory and left him to start school. He’s 
back home now on a good job, thanks to his training. 

A boy came who had worn out his welcome at two high schools. He hated 
math, couldn’t do fractions. Within the year he was doing trigonometry. Why? 
Because he needed it to be a machinist, and could see a point in “wading through 
that stuff.” Learning for the sake of making a living is a powerful spur. 

Elmer Stevenson was a mountain farm boy who wanted to become a welder. 
He had no hands. They had been burned off. The Mayo school sent him home— 
there were too many able-bodied boys waiting to get in. But he came back 
again and again until finally he was enrolled. After a heroic struggle he learned 
to weld, holding the torch with his elbows. Two years after he got a job in 
Detroit he won a prize as the fastest welder in the factory. 

Good vocational training can change the lives of people. 

I talked to a man of 52 who, after 20 years in the coal mines, could no longer 
work underground. He was driving 62 miles each way to school, learning auto 
repair along with his son who was studying body work. After only 6 months 
of school, they had more business than they could begin to handle afterhours 
at home. His teacher told me, “We could place four times the men we can 
turn out.” 

A boy in welding took a job in West Virginia, came back a week later and 
took the whole class back to start work. The last two farm boys out of the 
electronics department in Lexington went to work for $625 a month—quite a 
salary for mountain boys with 2 years’ training beyond high school. 

Industry keeps a sharp watch on the area around a vocational school as a 
place to put a factory. The Diamond Match Co. picked a site outside Paintsville, 
largely because of the Mayo school. The director said, “I’ve been kept busy the 
last 2 years showing the school to site locators for industry.” 

Kentucky has 13 other area vocational schools, but that isn’t nearly enough. 
James L. Patton, State director of vocational education, says that every school 
has waiting lists. 

Minnesota has several fine area vocational schools in rural areas. 

Farm Journal goes on record as strongly in favor of State aid to provide for 
more funds for area vocational schools. We need such schools to keep America 
strong, and we need them for the sake of farm boys and girls. 

Why not do something about it in your community and your State? 


A Brier Report oF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The field encompassed in this report is that of vocational-technical training, 
vocational in objective and technical in content. Formal programs are found 
in technical institutes, in some courses offered by trade schools, in technical high 
schools, and in terminal curricula in junior colleges. 

Vocational-technical training may be characterized as follows: 

1. It has as its objective the training of technicians for, or the upgrading of 
them in, occupations for which professional engineering school graduation is not 
required. 

2. The jobs for which persons are prepared through vocational-technical train- 
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ing programs include specific technical functions concerned with testing and 
production, with planning and control, and with supervisory pursuits involved in 
operation and maintenance. 

8. The preemployment curricula and supplementary courses are derived from 
and geared directly to the current needs of industry. 

4. Preemployment programs are organized as terminal programs rather than 
those preparatory to more advanced study leading to a college degree. 

5. Vocational-technical programs are most effective when designed for persons 
who have found their bearings through previous or collateral experience in in- 
dustry, and desire intensive preparation for their chosen work. 

6. Vocational-technical programs take the form of supplementary training for 
employed workers, with unit courses which are frequently combined into inte- 
grated curricula ; the form of full-time preemployment or preproduction training; 
and part-time cooperative training. 

7. A considerable proportion of vocational-technical training, with respect to 
numbers of students enrolled and student hours of instruction, is found in 
supplementary or extension courses for employed workers, as compared with 
full-time preemployment training. 

8. Methods of teaching are relatively direct with strong emphasis on doing as 
distinct from book study. Ordinarily, a high proportion of the work is done 
during the hours of instruction. Individualized instruction material frequently 
provides opportunity for considerable home study and independent progress. 

9. Teachers for vocational-technical classes are chosen primarily on the basis 
of practical experience, technical knowledge of industry, knowledge of science 
pertinent to the field, personal qualities, and ability to teach through programs 
of orderly experience. For many supplementary programs, teachers are drawn 
directly from industry on a part-time basis. 

10. Vocational-technical training is found at present, on the educational ladder, 
from grade 10 through grade 14. The more commonly found position is in the 
upper years of this grade range. 


DEVELOPMENTS AND TRENDS AFFECTING VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The rapid expansion of technology is creating new needs for training. New 
materials, new processes, and new products are being developed at increasing 
rates. Demands of the war for trained technicians have stimulated new train- 
ing programs. The normal initial age of employment is rising, patterns of voca- 
tional training programs are changing with increasing consideration being given 
to training for “families of occupations.” Adult education is increasingly 
needed in a population in which the average age is rising. All these factors 
affect the need for vocational-technical training. 


INDUSTRY’S NEED FOR VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Information gathered from industrial representatives in 22 States indicated 
a growing need for technicians, and for training of preemployment and supple- 
mentary types. Representatives of both organized labor and management ex- 
press interest in increased provision for the training of vocational-technical 
workers. The data obtained from 117 industrial establishments indicate that: 

1. College-trained men are used to perform “less than college level” jobs in 
more than 40 percent of the plants. 

2. In more than two-thirds of these plants such jobs could be filled by persons 
with vocational-technical training. 

8. Technological developments in industry are increasing the need for tech- 
nically trained personnel, in the opinion of nearly 80 percent of the industrial 
representatives interviewed. 

4. Increased need is indicated in such fields as supervision, inspection, tech- 
nical sales, technical research assistants, technical production assistants, drafting 
occupations, and operation and maintenance. 

5. Definite need is expressed for both supplementary and preemployment 
training. 

6. Most industries are planning developments in products and services which 
will require increased numbers of technicians as compared with prewar years. 
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The number of technicians required as compared with the number of college- 
trained engineers, from data gathered in 16 States is reported as follows: 
Ratio of 


technicians 
Industry : per engineer 


Automobile manufacturing 

Electric power production and distribution 
Electrical equipment manufacturing 
Hydroelectric development 

Industrial chemistry 

Iron and steel production 

Lumbering and wood processing 
Machine tool manufacturing 

Metal mining 

Metal products manufacturing 

Petroleum and butadiene production 
Pulp and paper manufacturing 

Rail transportation 

Shipbuilding 

Telegraph and telephone communications service 
Textile manufacturing 


Average 


VOCATIONAL-TECH NICAL OCCUPATIONS IN INDUSTRY 


Occupations which require more or less training of vocational-technical type 
may be classified into the following categories: 

1. Engineering aid and science aids, such as drafting specialists and laboratory 
assistants, requiring a year or two of preemployment training. 

2. Technical specialists or limited technicians, such as certain types of in- 
spectors, who can be trained in relatively short preemployment courses. 

3. Technical production and. maintenanee supervisors, who must have a 
background of industrial or trade experience, plus supplementary technical 
training. 

4. Semitechnical men, such as technical salesmen or factory accountants, 
who need technical training in addition to that of some other type. 

Several hundred payroll occupations, considered to be of vocational-technical 
type, were reported in the surveys made of 22 representative industries. Sev- 
eral different payroll designations were found which apparently referred to 
Similar jobs. Some types of jobs were found in several different industries; 
many were peculiar to one industry. The job groups which appeared most 
frequently in the surveys included the following : 


Analysis Planners 

Computers Process specialists 
Designers Production control men 
Dispatchers Special equipment technicians 
Draftsmen Specifications writers 
Engineering aides Superintendents 
Estimators Supervisors 

Foremen Technical assistants 
Inspectors Technical clerks 
Laboratory technicians Technical illustrators 
Liaison men Technical salsemen 
Maintenance technicians Technical writers 
Methods men Testers 

Operators of technical equipment 


CHARACTERISTICS OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The field of vocational education with which we are concerned will be referred 
to this type of program as vocational-technical training. It is vocational in 
objective and technical in content; and, as the term “training” connotes, it is 
directed at practice to gain skill—skill in the application of technical knowledge 
to productive work. 
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Some administrators in schools of engineering call it ‘technical institute 
education,” because the technical institutes were pioneers in this field. Junior 
college administrators commonly speak of it as ‘terminal technical education” 
to differentiate it from the programs which provide the first 2 years of a 
regular 4-year engineering curriculum. In the high school, it is often referred 
to as the “technical curriculum.” Bach of these terms is associated with a type 
of institution; whereas, the term “vocational-technical training” refers to the 
field of training without reference to any particular institution in which it is 
offered. 

Vocational-technical training is designed to prepare persons for, or to upgrade 
them in, technical occupations for which engineering school graduation is not 
required. 

WHAT KIND? HOW MANY?* 


To ask what kinds of education should be made available gives rise im- 
mediately to two questions: Education for what kinds of students? And for 
how many students? 

The institutions and agencies of education will need to serve students with an 
even wider range of abilities and interests than they have in the past. They 
will need to offer a variety of programs to prepare for the professions, semi- 
professions, and skilled vocations. They will need to provide that central 
core of knowledge and skills which sustains a democratie society and Gov- 
ernment. 


OF EVERY TEN | 


COLLEGE FRESHMEN— 


3 Grop out 
of college 


leove 
and 4th yeors , or fall behind 


ONLY FOUR IN FOUR 
GRADUATE YEARS 


8 eee the Cultural Decade,” President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High 
chool. 
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WHERE AND AT WHAT LEVEL?’ 


States offering vocational-technical education courses at the high school level: 


Alabama Oklahoma 

Delaware Pennsylvania 

Kansas South Carolina 

Minnesota Tennessee 

Nebraska West Virginia 

Ohio 

States offering vocational-technical education courses at the post-high school 
level: 

California North Dakota 

Colorado Oregon 

Connecticut South Dakota 

Georgia Texas 

Hawaii Utah 

Idaho Virginia 

Nevada Washington 

New Hampshire Wisconsin 

New Mexico Wyoming 


States offering vocational-technical education courses at both high school 
and post-high school level: 


Florida Missouri 
Illinois Montana 

Iowa New Jersey 
Louisiana New York 
Maine North Carolina 
Massachusetts Vermont 
Michigan 


CHARACTERISTICS OF VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL EDUCATION * 


Vocational-technical education has as its objective the training of technicians 
for, or the upgrading of them in, occupations for which engineering school 
graduation is not required. 

The jobs for which persons are prepared through vocational-technical train- 
ing programs include specific technical functions concerned with testing and 
production, with planning and control, and with supervisory pursuits involved 
in operation and maintenance. 

Vocational-technical programs may take the form of supplementary training 
for employed workers with unit courses which are frequently combined into 
integrated curricula ; of full-time preemployment or preproduction training; and 
part-time cooperative training. 

Usually teachers for vocational-technical classes are chosen primarily on the 
basis of practical experience, technical knowledge of industry, professional 
preparation, and the ability to teach new programs. For many supplementary 
programs, teachers are drawn directly from industry on a part-time basis. 

Vocational-technical training has great diversity of pattern with respect to 
the type of institution in which it is offered, the range and character of course 
content, the length of the program, and the admission requirements. 

Institutions now offering vocational-technical programs include trade and in- 
dustrial schools, technical high schools, technical institutes, extension divisions 
of engineering colleges, technical departments of junior colleges, and training 
departments in industry. 


NEW PRODUCTS—NEW METHODS * 


In this country every 10 minutes someone figures out a new product or im- 
provement which is patented. As a result of American ingenuity, the U.S. 


2 “Pacific agen. Study,” April 1957. 


® Voeational-Technical Training for Industrial Occupations,’ Bulletin No. 228, U.S. 
Office of Education, 1944. 

* “Automation in Industry and Its Implications for Vocational Secondary School Students 
and Adult Industrial Workers,” by John M. Convery, NAM, March 1956. 
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Patent Office issues 45,000 patents yearly. Is it any wonder that there are more 
jobs in manufacturing? 

With change as the one element in business which endures from year to year, 
industry today looks for flexibility. It needs the individual who can adapt him- 
self to change. Current emphasis on security tends to make young employees 
stress their interest in a certain business, a certain job, a certain town, ete. 

It is rather much for us to expect the schools to anticipate the changes that 
are taking place in industrial life. New methods and machines cannot be put 
in use until people qualified to operate them are trained. This is first of all a 
responsibility of management, but the assistance of the schools is needed. 

In considering the effect of automation on the vocational-technical school, 
we might consider : 

The increasing need for technical knowledge will probably cause a reallo- 
cation of time between shop practice and technical subjects. 

New subjects will be added to the school curriculum. Instrumentation, 
servomechanism, hydraulics, and other subjects may be needed by the 
mechanic and the technician. 

Additional programs will be developed to prepare maintenance mechanics, 
to equip assistants for engineers, to increase the number of specialists. 

Programs will be developed for employed persons who desire to advance 
through increased technical knowledge. 

The age and grade level of vocational trainees will continue to rise. 

More women will be found taking these courses. 


DIVERSITY IN EDUCATION ° 


“Vocational schools and technical institutes provide opportunities for training 
the vast untapped reservoir of potential talent for jobs as technicians—these 
workers are not now being trained in sufficient quantity to meet the present 
needs—the training of more technicians would go far toward relieving the 
acuate shortage of college trained scientists, engineers, nurses, and certain other 
professional categories.” 

= * * o * « x 


“The growth of training in industry in both technical and nontechnical areas 
has been enormous in recent years; in addition, the armed services conduct 
extensive programs for training skills, 60 percent of which have civilian applica- 
tions. In a recent 20-month period, 250,000 young men returned to civilian life 
with skills acquired in the armed services, a significant contribution to the 
Nation’s skilled manpower resources and to the reserve forces.” 

* oJ * aK a * * 

“Virtually all education and training programs are undergoing great growth 
in response to the recognition of education as an instrument of effective living. 
Millions of adult Americans seek to continue their education throughout their 
lives—to gain occupational advancement, to improve and enrich their living, 
and to increase their roles as responsible citizens.” 


THE NEEDS OF SOCIETY ° 


The technological and industrial development of this country points quite di- 
rectly to needed programs of education beyond the high school. Advances in 
electronics, chemistry, and aviation, for example, are already creating shortages 
of scientists, engineers, and technicians. Automation and atomic energy are ex- 
pected to have even more fundamental effects on the kinds of work most of our 
labor force will do. 

In 10 years the number of persons employed in professional and technical po- 
sitions will increase about 40 percent, the numbers employed in managerial, 
white-collar, and highly skilled blue-collar jobs will increase by one-fourth or 
more. At the same time, despite an increase in the total labor force, the number 
of openings for laborers and unskilled workers will continue to decline. 


5“Education Beyond the High School,” President’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School, 2d report, 1957. 

*Youth Training Incentives Conference Proceedings. The President’s Committee on 
Government Contracts. Washington, D.C., April 1957. 
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“The swift development of scientific knowledge’ with its application to busi- 
ness and industry brings new opportunities and responsibilities to our Nation. 
The maintenance of our security and our standard of living depends upon the 
full use of all our people at the highest level of their capabilities. This requires 
training in the latest techniques for our entire manpower, of all minority groups. 
In this great nationwide task, the Government shares responsibility with educa- 
tion, business, industry, organized labor, and civic organizations.”—Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

THE TECHNICIAN ° 


The technician is a special kind of person. As an engineering technician, he 
assists the engineer in planning and development work as a draftsman, estima- 
tor, tester, or research technologist. Even within a single factory, a technician 
may perform jobs ranging from simple testing projects to tasks requiring a high 
degree of creative and technical talent. 

The technician holds a key spot between the engineer and the craftsman in 
industry, between theory and production. He uses drawing instruments, gages, 
applied science, mathematics, diagnosis, and analysis, commonsense, initiative, 
and good judgment in turning the ideas and theories of the engineer into mass- 
produced items. He collects data, makes computatios, performs laboratory tests, 
and turns in reports. He builds, supervises, and controls the machines in our 
plants and offices. He is a keyman at atomic installations and in aircraft and 
automobile factories ; he also serves as troubleshooter in electronics laboratories. 


TECHNICIANS OR ENGINEERS? ® 


“It seems to me that a most significant feature in the relation of technicians 
to engineers is simply this: The vast majority of engineers don’t understand 
the function of the technician and don’t realize that technicians, as well as 
engineers, are in short supply. Indeed, the shortage of technicians is doubtless 
much more serious than the shortage of engineers, only we don’t think and talk 
about it. 

“Consider a typical engineer who has a drawing to make, a test to run, or 
some other technician job to do. If a technician is at hand, the engineer gives 
him the task. If no technician is available, the engineer gives the work to a 
younger engineer, or he does it himself. 

“The engineer should not do technician work himself. He should spend his 
time doing his own proper work. You will never catch a surgeon doing nurses’ 
work. It is permissible for a young engineer to perform a certain amount of 
technician work by way of training and experience. But after he has acquired 
training and experience, he should not have to perform technician tasks because 
there are no technicians around. Still more important, he should not spend his 
whole life doing technician tasks.” 


WIDENING CONCEPTS ” 


Since the newly developing skills require more extensive basic education, the 
concept of vocational training will have to widen. Education and training 
are not two separate things. They are related parts of the same process. The 
greater the emphasis on higher technological education, the greater need for 
integrating the channels of education and training. It is thus possible that all 
forms of education and training will come closer together, and as one result 
vocational training may well gain appreciable prestige. Moreover, if, as is 
likely, the tendency is toward longer basic education, training will start at a 
somewhat higher level and be directed toward somewhat older young people, 
and its purpose will have to be modified accordingly. 


THE SKILLED CRAFTSMAN 


The work of the engineer and the technician would be meaningless without 
the contributions of the skilled craftsman who carries out engineering ideas. A 


7*“Development of Training Incentives for the Youth of Minority Groups.” The Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Government Contracts. April 1957. 

8“Your Opportunities in Industry as a Technician,’ National Association of Manu- 
facturers, January 1957. 

® Journal of Engineering Education, October 1953, C. J. Freund, dean, College of Engineer- 
ing, University of Detroit. 

2 “Automation and Other Technological Developments,” International Labor Office, 1957. 
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toolmaker, for example, fabricates a jig or die from a design conceived by the 
engineer and detailed by the technician. The electrician, pipefitter, welder, 
machinist, and carpenter likewise uses his skills te carry out the work of the 
engineering team. 

THE ENGINEER ™ 


A professional engineer’s work is mostly mental in character. He studies and 
reasons and visualizes how new bits of knowledge can be put to practical use. 
The vast majority of engineers do not need manual dexterity with tools. Among 
the activities they engage in are the design of tools, structures, mechanisms, 
circuits, or processes; the layout of industrial plants; the planning of industrial 
processes ; research and development; administrative duties in production ; sales 
planning and development; controlling the quality of manufactured products 
through testing and inspecting; and planning systems for the distribution of 
power and for electronic communication. 


SCHOOL AND THE FUTURE 


Only 6 out of every 10 American 18-year-olds are graduating from high school 
according to the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

What makes 40 percent of these youngsters leave school permanently—many 
of them to enter the labor force unequipped to qualify for decent jobs? There 
seems to be a variety of reasons, ranging from a genuine necessity to help pay the 
family’s bills to a simple dislike of school discipline or dissatisfaction with school 
social life. 

Those who go looking for a job after dropping out of school are very often 
disappointed in what they find. Jobs as common laborers were the best that 
more than half of the boys who had dropped out of school as of last October 
could do. 

It doesn’t take the dropout long to discover that while he may eventually find 
work, it is likely to be menial or mediocre work. The typical modern employer 
is not much interested in spending time and money training a youngster who has 
not prepared himself for advanced training. 

The dropout cuts himself off from good jobs by cutting his education short. 
He has traded his long-term interests in a career for the short-term advantages 
of a mediocre job with pay and opportunities to match. 

Naturally a youngster soon becomes dissatisfied with this kind of a job. Often 
he drifts from menial job to menial job—or, worse, from an unsatisfactory job 
to prolonged unemployment. Sometimes he gets into trouble with the law. 
Expert witnesses told the Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency that the incidence of delinquency is 10 times higher among dropouts than 
among youngsters who finish school. 

But delinquency, while it is a troublesome side effect of the dropout problem, 
is not the central issue. 

The central issue is the tremendous waste of talent and ability among young- 
sters who do not stay in school long enough to identify their talents or develop 
their abilities. This is a matter of great concern to the individual, who is 
seriously limiting his earning power as well as his chances for a significant and 
satisfying career. And it is a matter of profound concern for the Nation, which 
needs growing numbers of well-educated people who can be trained in virtually 
every skilled, professional, and technical occupation. 

We are already short of workers in these occupations. Within 8 years we 
will need 10 million new workers, the great majority of whom must be skilled, 
technical and professional men and women. Besides these 10 million new 
workers, we will need an additional 13 million workers to replace those who will 
leave the labor force because of retirement or death. 

Needless to say, many of these 23 million workers must be drawn from among 
the boys and girls who are in high school today—and from the millions more 
who will follow them in the next few years. 

The more education these youngsters have, the better they will be prepared 
for success in industry which has become so complex that it cannot afford to 
accept young people who do not have the background to profit quickly from 
advanced training. 


“The Engineering Team,” American Society for Engineering Education, 


47557—60—pt. 7-19 
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The high school diploma has become the young jobseeker’s minimum 
credential. 

If the local teenager were to present himself for advice, we would tell him 
this: “Stay in school. Develop your mind to the fullest. An adequate education 
is the golden key to a fruitful and happy life.” 


MANPOWER CONTROL PROGRAM UNDERWAY 


WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 14 (UP).—The Government launched an intensive 
hew campaign today to avoid critical waste of American manpower. One high 
official said U.S. survival may be at stake in the program to guide young people 
to training for the jobs that most need to be done. 

Warning that the Nation is wasting the abilities of its youth came Wednesday 
from the top Labor Department officials. They echoed the views of 50 teachers 
and training experts who met here for 2 days to discuss manpower problems. 

Millard Cass, Deputy Under Secretary of Labor, told a church group that 
proper job placement and training “may no longer be a matter of humanitarian- 
ism or fairness, but a matter of survival.” 

Under Secretary of Labor James T. O’Connell, reported on the 2-day educa- 
tion and employment conference, and said the Government will start now to 
make improvements in its system of telling educators and parents the fields in 
which new workers are most needed. 

O’Connell said the Labor Department will try to put into action suggestions 
that it supply job information directly to State and local educators. 

Both officials stressed the need for developing skills in every field and mini- 
mizing none. 

The educators expressed fear the current furor about shortages of scientists 
and engineers will lead young people to disappointment or frustration if they 
can’t make the grade, O’Connell said. 

The emphasis, he said, should be on the shortage of workers in the entire 
technical field, from the most highly educated scientists down through the 
semiskilled persons needed to put their ideas to work. 


SKILLED WoRKER SHORTAGE 


Considerable attention has been focused recently on the question of automation 
in industry, but Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell points to the importance 
of another worrisome problem—the shortage of skilled workers. 

“Our industry is short of engineers, short of clerical help, short of managerial 
personnel, short of craftsmen, short of semiskilled workers,” Mitchell said in 
New York. 

By 1965 the gross national product must increase by 40 percent—to $560 
billion—to provide for a population which will exceed 193 million. This will 
require an additional 10 million workers. 

Providing the personnel should not be to difficult in view of the natural growth 
in population. But what should be a cause of worry to industry, Mitchell says, is 
that it is already falling behind in terms of skilled workers. He elaborates: 

“T think that you will be shocked, as I was, to learn that there are no more 
skilled craftsmen—mechanics and machinists, toolmakers and top-flight pro- 
duction line workers—on the job today than there were 5 years ago. 

“Even more shocking is the lack of interest which our young people have lately 
shown in the craftsmen occupations. Between 1951 and 1956 there was a drop 
of 28 percent in the number of skilled craftsmen under 25 years of age.” 

The Secretary of Labor proposed two major remedies. One is that business and 
industry take seriously the matter of trainnig programs and training people, 
instead of relying on “pirating” from each other. The other proposal is that 
“we are going to have to change our attitude toward the older workers, the 
woman who wants to work and the youthful worker.” 

These and other steps to alleviate the skilled labor shortage must be considered 
“if we are going to succeed in our search for the quality skills necessary to 
achieve the economic growth which our technical accomplishments have made 
possible, and which our population growth has made necessary,” Mitchell 
declares. 
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Mr. Merrick. Our next witness is Mr. James L. Taylor, financial 
secretary-treasurer of United Association of Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry, Local 157. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES L. TAYLOR, FINANCIAL SECRETARY-TREAS- 
URER OF UNITED ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEYMEN AND APPREN- 
TICES OF PLUMBING AND PIPE FITTING INDUSTRY, LOCAL 157 


Mr. Taytor. Mr. Merrick, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Rhoades: Mr, Morris 
has spoken for the building trade. However, I have some informa- 
tion that I thought would be pertinent to this hearing. I think 
Senator Hartke and Congressman Wampler, inasmuch as Wampler 
is on the Armed Services Committee, are certainly to be complimented 
for the work of assisting us at the Dana plant. However, we have a 
problem up there, and I was informed this morning in our particular 
local union, with the unemployment problem in United States, pri- 
marily in the sixth and seventh congressional districts, which are 
in our territory, as is known by everyone this is a serious unemploy- 
ment area. We have over 300 welders, plumbers, and steamfitters in 
our own local union, out of a membership of 1,100. At the Dana 
plant, where the Food Machinery has a contract, I was informed this 
morning in the pipe fabrication there alone, from 50 to 75 percent of 
that pipe fabrication, covering thousands of man-hours, is to be sub- 
contracted to a firm in Texas. I suppose they have problems in 
Texas too. But we have our problems in the sixth congressional dis- 
trict. 

I also know that the unemployment situation in this area is one 
of the reasons, possibly not the major reason—was one of the reasons 
this plant was brought tothe sixth. Iam glad Congressman Wampler 
is here, because I am sure he doesn’t know about this particular prob- 
lem. We were just informed this morning. I hope that the committee 
and Congressman Wampler can keep it here, as we feel we can do it as 
economically as Texas. And we have qualified mechanics that can 
do this job. We have construction men in our local union that will 
go anywhere in the country to work. I have a list of the various 
places in the country seeking employees, such as La Salle, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., Lake Charles, La., et cetera. If this committee can 
assist us in this problem, we will certainly appreciate it. 


NEED FOR YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 


I might add that I was fortunate in being in the CCC in the 1930's. 
It kept me off of relief. Thirty dollars a month doesn’t look good 
now, but it was pretty big then. There has been considerable dis- 
cussion concerning starting a Youth Conservation Corps. I call on 
this committee to use every effort to see that this is brought out, to 
give the young folks coming out of high school and not permitted to 
finish and even some of the college students, to keep them out of jails 
and prisons and off the streets. It not only creates a source of man- 
power in case of war, but also gives opportunity to perform duties in 
the national parks and in rural road construction. 

Mr. Merrick. You worked pretty hard in the old CCC? 
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Mr. Taytor. We did a day’s work. Of course, there was a prob- 
lem there. Some camps were not run right. But in our particular 
camp in Hot Springs, Ark., we had a commanding officer who didn’t 
allow drinking. We were disciplined. I joined for 3 years. It’s 
a step forward. 

Mr. Merrick. Are you aware that the Senate actually passed a 
bill authorizing the establishment of a Youth Conservation Corps? 

Mr. Tayrtor. To be taken up in January by the House, isn’t it? 

Mr. Merrick. We hope so. 

Mr. Taytor. So far as our local union is concerned, we are not 
interested in a welfare state. In representing our local union, if the 
city can’t afford employment, and if the county and the State can’t 
assist us, we are going to look to the National Government. We cer- 
tainly don’t look for a welfare state. We appreciate what private 
industry has done. I don’t want to take a crack at Mr. Lamp. I 
appreciate his statements on Terre Haute. Private industry hasn’t 
worked out in Vigo County, so people that are here, if they can’t. 
do the job, we want the assistance of the Federal Government. We 
don’t want anybody to hand us anything, just work. 

Mr. Merrick. Are you acquainted with the area redevelopment 
problems that have been before the Congress ? 

Mr. Taytor. I think it is a wonderful thing. Private industry is 
not enough. It’s not enough for them to clear the slum areas. We 
have to look to the Federal Government. I am for urban renewal. 
It keeps people from walking the breadlines. Someone should assist 
every man, woman, and child to attain food, shelter, and medicine 
and after that we can all fight in the jungle of private enterprise for 
our luxuries. I can’t see why we can’t have enough food, clothing. 
shelter, and medicine for everyone. People can call me a Socialist. 
I don’t. care what they call me. They ought to talk to people who are 
unemployed in industrial unions. 

I don’t have much more to add to that, Mr. Merrick, for the sake 
of brevity. I am sorry I didn’t get to Congressman Wampler. 

Congressman Wampter. This statement that—who has this con- 
tract? Food machinery has the entire contract. They are dealing 
with the subcontractor out of New York. And I had the accusation 
made to me by a man on the street that they are going to bring in 
outside employees, and it won't relieve us. With the understanding 
T had with Mr. Williams, who is the top man with the food machinery 
company, if at any time you are having that difficulty up there, and 
you will cite specific instances and write to me citing that instance, 
Tam sure we can get to the food machinery people and get some remedy 
on that situation. They are working with us, but we need something 
positive. 

Mr. Taytor. We do have, Congressman Wampler. However, we 
do have a specific instance of pipe fabrications, covering thousands and 
thousands of man-hours to be subcontracted to Texas. I rely on you 
and Senator Hartke to assist us immediately. 

Mr. Wamp ter. That’s very direct. 

Mr. Tayxor. I know you are making a survey all over the United 
States. By the time you make a survey, it’s not going to do us any 
good at the Dana plant. There is a lot of work up there, and we have 
competent welders and plumbers and steamfitters. I will give you the 
figures after the hearing. 
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Congressman Wampter. Very fine. And we shall do what we can 
as speedily as possible. 

Mr. Taytor. That’s all I have to say. 

Mr. Merrick. We will now hear from Mr. Dan Bedell, district 
representative of the United Automobile Workers. 


STATEMENT OF DAN BEDELL, DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVE OF 
UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS 


Mr. Bevery. I want to apologize to the committee for not bringing 
enough copies. 

Mr. Merrick. Your statement can be incorporated in the record 
and you may summarize it as vou see fit. 

Mr. Bepetz. Mr. Bartee was to bring this and was unable to be here 
and asked if I would submit this for him. 

The hearing here in Terre Haute is very fitting, since this is the home 
of a past fighter for the workingman and I speak of Eugene Debs. 

I might say that something along the problem of vocational training 
which you raised, in regard to people seeking employment. We recall 
that when Allis-Chalmers came in here, that built up hopes of employ- 
ing 4,000 to 5,000, but as yet this has not been realized, and many hopes 
have been dampened because of this situation. 

I would like to say in conclusion our country is confronted with 
the allover problem of first securing peace. We think that the 
major problem of our country in the domestic area is to put America 
back to work, and we would be a step closer to peace. 

Mr. Merrick. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of John Bartee and James Broshears, 
United Automobile Workers representatives, is as follows:) 


The following statement is being presented jointly by John Bartee, inter- 
national representative, region 3, UAW, 1701 West 18th Street, Indianapolis, 
Ind., and James Broshears, president, Local 1164, UAW, 1804 Clay Street, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Our statement covers employment in the Allis-Chalmers plant at Terre Haute, 
Ind., and our recommendations are for the strengthening of the economy, assist- 
ing unemployed workers and their families, and helping to restore depressed 
communities to economic health. 

The Terre Haute division of Allis-Chalmers made compressors for Sapphire 
engines from 1951 to 1957 and had a peak employment of 1,013. The Govern- 
ment canceled the contract and the employment went down to 533 in August 
1957. Many of the employees lost their seniority during the long period of 
changing over to building electric transformers for power companies. As late 
as September 1959, the company had only 780 employees in the production and 
maintenance unit, for which UAW Local 1164 is the sole bargaining agency. 


FEDERAL ACTION RECOMMENDED 


Our recommendations are for enactment of an area redevelopment bill, pas- 
sage of community facilities legislation, Federal minimum standards for both the 
amount and duration of unemployment compensation benefits, Federal grants to 
provide general assistance for persons in need who are not otherwise provided 
for, enactment of S. 1884 to improve distribution of surplus foods, adapting pro- 
curement policies to help meet unemployment problems, social security improve- 
ments to permit early retirement on full pensions for unemployed workers cer- 
tified unlikely to be reemployed because of age, Federal fair employment prac- 
tices legislation, legislation to assist workers moving from chronic labor surplus 
areas, and provision of a penalty under unemployment compensation for em- 
ployers who refuse to list job openings with the State employment service. 
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(1) Area redevelopment legislation, similar to that passed by an earlier 
Congress, vetoed by President Eisenhower and subsequently approved by the 
Senate of this Congress, would provide for practical assistance to help rehabili- 
tate existing unused plant and facilities, or to create new productive facilities 
where necessary, to purchase machinery, to provide loans and grants for needed 
community facilities, and to provide for the retraining of workers and some 
measure of financial support for them and their families while they are in 
training. 

(2) A community facilities bill would give financial aid to municipalities for 
programs of local improvement—facilities for education, health, recreation, 
police and fire protection, civil defense, and parking or other public needs. 

(3) Enactment of minimum Federal standards of unemployment compensa- 
tion “would at one and the same time remove a substantial source of insecurity 
and hardship from the lives of the unemployed and strengthen a force for the 
maintenance of purchasing power which, even in its present inadequate form, 
is widely recognized to have proved itself in the 1958 recession as an invaluable 
built-in stabilizer in our economy. 

(4) Federal law, at present, provides no help to States for general assist- 
ance—the last line of economic defense for the unemployed and the form of 
relief most susceptible to drastic, rapid, and unpredictable increase in times of 
economic trouble. 

As a result, in certain areas it is practically nonexistent and nearly every- 
where it is grossly inadequate. 

We propose Federal grants, accompanied by adequate minimum standards to 
provide matching aid to the States for general assistance programs to meet 
such problems. 

(5) Improvement of the distribution of surplus foods as provided in S. 1884 
would help the estimated 17 million persons in the United States now suffering 
from some form of malnutrition. 

(6) The procurement policies of the Federal Government could be improved 
so as to help workers in blighted areas and we asked the committee to recom- 
mend changes in the Defense Appropriation Act which would, among other 
things, provide that within a strictly limited margin and with ample safe- 
guards against profiteering, the Defense Department be permitted to pay a rea- 
sonable differential in price specially for the purpose of placing contracts in 
areas where they will help to relieve economic dislocations. 

(7) To meet problems of laid-off workers for whom there are no employment 
opportunities because of age, we are for early retirement at full pension under 
the social security program. 

(8) We urge passage of Federal FEPC legislation. Members of minority 
groups, particularly Negroes, have been and continue to be the victims of more 
deliberate injustice than others in the country. For almost any period of time, 
unemployment among nonwhites runs just about double the rate for whites. 

There is only one answer to this problem, and we all know what it is. We 
need a National Fair Employment Practices Act and companion legislation which 
will protect civil rights of minority groups, laws which will put America on 
record as having a public policy of nondiscrimination and which in their opera- 
tion, will combine a widespread program of educaton with an effective program 
of enforcement of minority rights. 

(9) We support the recommendation by the Federal Advisory Council on 
Employment Security which called for financial assistance and other aids in 
relocation and resettlement to stimulate the movement of workers from areas 
of limited to areas of expanding employment opportunity. 

However, the program should assure that no worker should be induced to 
move against his will and where other alternatives are feasible, that no com- 
munity is endangered by the loss of an undue proportion of its working force. 

(10) Finally, we urge enactment of an amendment to existing Federal law 
“which would require every employer to list job openings with the public em- 
ployment service or else pay the full amount of unemployment compensation tax 
provided for in Federal law without any so-called merit rating tax reduction 
to which he would otherwise be entitled. 

We believe the first priority of the United States should be to reestablish a 
full employment, full production economy; and that national economic policy 
should be based on that objective. 

We have millions of people with vast unsatisfied needs. And we have a stag- 
gering amount of unused capacity—idle machines and factories, unemployed 
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men and women, who could be at work adding to the wealth of this country at 
this moment if only there were customers with money in their pockets to buy 
the goods these men and women could be producing. 

We urge the committee to use every available means to get more purchasing 
power into the hands of those who have unmet needs, because they are the ones 
you can be sure will spend it. 


INCREASE MINIMUM WAGE 


Among measures we suggest as those which would increase purchasing power 
are increase of the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour with expanded coverage; 
improved social security benefits plus medical care protections as outlined in the 
Forand bill; passage of the O’Mahoney bill, which would require public review 
before price increases could be imposed by corporations that control 25 percent 
or more of the total sales of their industries; a progressive reduction of the 
workweek under provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act; Federal aid to 
education, including aid for school construction and grants to raise teachers’ 
salaries; a national housing program to provide good homes in decent neighbor- 
hoods for all American families, and improved Federal programs to aid hospitals 
and medical facilities and highways, and to promote a strengthened program of 
natural resource conservation and development. 

It is necessary for those in positions of leadership in the United States to 
recognize that we live in a dynamic, changing world, that the policies and meth- 
ods which worked yesterday are not always appropriate to the conditions and 
needs of today; that new problems and new challenges require new concepts and 
hew approaches, but that one basic principle will always hold true: as long as 
we have needs to be met, and unused physical and human resources with which 
to meet them, there must always be a way in which our unusued resources can 
be mobilized to fill our unmet needs. 

Such a task, we point out, will require vision, intelligence and determination, 
not only to find the right road but to lead others to it. 


(The prepared statement of Dr. Waldo F. Mitchell, emeritus pro- 
fessor of economics, Indiana State Teachers College, is as follows :) 


SoME IDEAS FOR A SOUND EMPLOYMENT POLicy 


(By Dr. Waldo F. Mitchell, emeritus professor of economics, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind.) 


I view unemployment philosophically, from observation, and from ideas gleaned 
through teaching labor problems over many years. I take an eclectic view, and 
belong to no traditional “‘school of thought” on labor or labor policy. 

In this brief statement I wish to note some basic ideas that should be kept 
in mind in attempting to solve the problem of unemployment. I am not at- 
tempting to give a detailed procedure, or to set out a formal organization 
that would quickly get all the unemployed back to work. I only hope that 
I may suggest something that will assist Congressmen and Senators, and 
others, in arriving at a good solution to the problem of unemployment, by 
providing for employment. 


EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1946 


Much fuss has been raised over interest rates, in recent months. High 
hopes have been placed in this instrument of financial policy, in the belief 
that by its use we could get stability in the price level and in production. 
Such hopes have been misplaced. Financial policy has not delivered the goods. 
It is Government planning, but it is ineffective and hopeless. Prevention of in- 
flation, unemployment, and decreased production, requires more direct ac- 
tion of Government, such as was contemplated in the Employment Act of 
1946. A careful study of the correlation of interest rates with price level and 
employment will reveal the impotence of such financial management to con- 
trol the economic activities. 

Positive action by organized society in attempting to solve our economic evils, 
such as unemployment, is precluded by our outmoded concept of free enter- 
prise. Free enterprise is confused with the American way of life. The Amer- 
ican way of life includes unemployment insurance, the minimum wage laws, 
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the Employment Act of 1946, and dozens of other legal plans that attempt to 
provide relief from economic catastrophes, as well as from natural catastro- 
phes. In other words, the American way of life includes Government planning 
to aid in providing a good life for its citizens. Our policies of planning tc 
mitigate economic evils have become a part of our economic system. But their 
working has not been adequately understood, nor enforced, by constituted Gov- 
ernment authorities. 
PLANNING REQUIRED 


Our men who are familiar with all this are much concerned about the work- 
ing of our planning machinery. One of these men, Mr. A. A. Berle, Jr., in 
the Reporter, November 26, 1959, puts it this way: ‘Now with tom-toms beat- 
ing about inflation, taxation, labor unions, interest rates, and similar matters, 
pointed questions are asked. Who goes where, and does what, so that the great 
apparatus will keep on rolling, producing, and distributing as needed? This 
is planning, whatever words may be used * * *, The United States now has 
a countrywide economic system. Only the Federal Government can have or 
use the power needed to keep it in order and running when any of its pow- 
er elements come into conflict—or, for that matter, when it fails to distribute 
its product widely and with reasonable justice * * *. It is the duty of in- 
formed citizens and a responsible press to point out and state the underlying 
issue.” 

I subscribe to Mr. Berle’s statement. I add, that the stoppage of steel pro- 
duction is a national catastrophe, resulting in much unemployment. Plans 
for preventing such catastrophes have been inadequately administered. 


REVIEW RETIREMENT POLITICS 


Retirement policies force workers to retire or become unemployed or down- 
graded. This reduces production more than consumption is decreased, thus 
tending to cause inflation. Forced retirement should be based on the health and 
condition of a worker rather than on his age. Unemployment that comes from 
automatic retirement at a given age should be reduced by improvement in retire- 
ment policies. We need the production of older persons who are still able to 
work and are desirous of doing so. They need to continue the good feeling that 
they are useful; and public interest is served by changing the procedure of 
retirement. 

INTEGRATE EDUCATION AND WORK 


One reason for unemployment lies in the fact that many persons are unem- 
ployable. That is, many youths, by the time they are mature, have not developed 
skills and habits of character that make them desirable as workers in an organi- 
zation. Our system of education is partly at fault. Our youth learn much in 
their formal schooling. But they do not learn how to work, and do not develop 
the ability to take responsibility. Our youth could be taught to work part time 
while getting their formal education. Education and work should be integrated 
so as to give youth a broader knowledge, and a well-rounded personality. While 
full-time child labor may be reprehensible, children who do no work are dwarfed 
and not fully developed. Let‘s redo our philosophy of education and make it 
more useful for our youth. This would increase production, and thus tend to 
prevent inflation. Let’s make our youth more employable. 


TEN IDEAS 


Finally, there are some established tendencies and facts that should be kept 
in mind in resolving the problem of unemployment. I give only 10 ideas to add 
to what I have already given. 

1. Cyclical unemployment varies directly with the size and power of the em- 
ployer who had used the unemployed. 

2. Cyclical unemployment varies greatly from industry to industry. Such 
palliatives as changes in interest rates are likely to increase the differences be- 
tween industries in amounts of unemployment rather than to decrease the differ- 
ences. These differences are present, regardless of interest rate changes. 

3. In the business cycle the amount of unemployment rises or falls before the 
wage rates change. So, flexible wage rates probably would not stabilize 
employment. 
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4. Much unemployment is caused by obstruction or stoppage of production in 
other industries. Such stoppage as that due to strikes and lockouts damage 
labor unions in other industries. It injures or damages the general pubic inter- 
est, also. This interest of the public, the third party, is more paramount than 
the interest of either the employer who locks out or the union that calls the 
strike. 

5. Excess unemployment coming to a person is the main cause of pauperism 
and social problems. Since occupational and geographic immobility are the 
main causes of unemployment, the solution to unemployment lies outside the 
responsibility of both management and unions. 

6. Extensive unemployment tends to induce the unemployed and demagogs 
to propose programs that are unsound, and dangerous to a well-ordered society. 

7. Growth of national-size industries, together with the great complexity of 
the factors relating to wages and employment, make unemployment a national 
problem, requiring the attention of the Federal Government. 

8. We are in an age of administered prices, rather than higgled prices. This 
has resulted in price stability in industries with administered prices, but has 
also resulted in great fluctuations in production and employment. Automobile 
making is such an industry, with stable prices but fluctuating production. 

9. If an industry has great fluctuations in production and employment, and 
the industry is basic to our economic system, such as steel, automobiles, and 
construction, the public interest is damaged. The public interest should not be 
jeopardized by the caprices and implicit collusion of management and unions 
in setting wages and prices, or in stopping production. 

10. A policy for providing full employment, such as is contemplated in the 
Employment Act of 1946, does not connote a right to a specific job, or provide 
for compensation for little or no work or service rendered. But the right to 
work for a living should be recognized as due to a person able, qualified, and 
willing to work. Organized society should guarantee this as a right. 

Solving the unemployment problem is a long haul. The first stage is to re- 
orient on the nature of the American way of life, to see the responsible and 
extensive parts that Federal and State governments do and must play in our 
economic system. State governments will continue to play a major part in re- 
vising our educational system and our retirement systems. The Federal Gov- 
ernment will continue to play a major part in resolving conflicts in our economic 
system. It will use the only available power for resolving these conflicts, and 
will plan to inhibit the conflicts before they become catastrophes. The first duty 
of our statesmen is to see our economic system as a whole, and attack the prob- 
lem from this point of view. 


Mr. Merrick. Is there anyone else who would like to testify? 

Mr. Pennington ? 

Mrs. Penntneton. He had to leave, but I would like to speak for 
him. 

Mr. Merrick. Allright. Just take a seat and tell your story. Give 
the stenographer your name and your address. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. EMMA PENNINGTON, WEST TERRE HAUTE, 
IND. 


Mrs. Pennrtneron. Mrs. Emma Pennington, Route 2, West Terre 
Haute. We are one of the many families who are—that the bread- 
winner is over 50 years old. My husband was a meatcutter or is a 
meatcutter and worked for Bresett’s and Mr. Bresett went out of 
business and he retired. 

Mr. Merrick. Was that a grocery store ? 

Mrs. Penntneron. That’s right. 

Mr. Merrick. Small one? 

Mrs. Pennincron. Retail and wholesale grocery. And when my 
husband goes anywhere for work, the first thing that they say, “Are 
you over 50?” and that’s the end of it, and I feel like many people are 
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wondering how they are going to pay their taxes and utilities for the 
next 10 years if they can’t get employment after they reach 55. 

Mr. Merrick. You are saying the next 10 years. Certainly he will 
not be eligible until he is 65 for old-age pension ? 

Mrs. Pennineton. That’s right. 

Mr. Merrick. When did this place go out of business ? 

Mrs. Pennineton. In June. 

Mr. Merrick. Has Mr. Pennington been unemployed since June?! 

Mrs. Pennineron. He has worked odd jobs, like vacations for other 
meatcutters and wherever he could pick up other work. It’s not 
charity we want. 

Mr. Merrick. He registered at the employment office ’ 

Mrs. Pennineron. That’s right. 

Mr. Merrick. In order to get work and unemployment benefits ? 

Mrs. Pennineron. That’s right. 

Mr. Merrick. He has no offers except these two or three vacation 
jobs ? 

Mrs. Pennrineron. That’s right. 

Mr. Merrick. How long will his unemployment benefit checks 
continue ¢ 

Mrs. Pennineton. I believe until the last part of December, because 
of this extra work he got. 

Mr. Merrick. What do you expect will be the source of your income 
after that? 

Mrs. Pennineton. I don’t know. 

Mr. Merrick. Well, I thank you very much. 

Mrs. Penntneton. I thank you for this privilege. 

Mr. Merrick. Thank you very much for coming. 


Since there are no other people wishing to testify, on behalf of Sen- 
ator Hartke, I will declare the meeting adjourned. We will resume 
tomorrow in Indianapolis. The hearings will remain open to receive 
any additional testimony. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


(Evansville, Terre Haute, Indianapolis, and La Porte, Ind.) 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


Srecia, ComMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Senator Harrxe. I will say good afternoon to each and every one of 
you here. \ : 

This is a hearing of the Senate Special Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Problems being held in Indianapolis pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lution No. 196 of the 86th Congress which has directed this committee 
to make a full and complete investigation into the unemployment con- 
ditions in the United States with particular consideration to chronic 
unemployment for the purpose of determining what can be done 
toward alleviating such conditions and reporting its findings to the 
U.S. Senate. 

I would like to introduce you first to some of the _— who are 
here. On my left is Mr. Samuel V. Merrick, general counsel. Mr. 
Merrick is an attorney and has been with the committee since its incep- 
tion. He has been on many of the field hearings and has been with 
us since we started here in Indiana. 

Mr. Fred Rhodes seated over on this side is the minority representa- 
tive of the committee and assistant director. 

We have James C. Sundquist who is the administrative assistant to 
Senator Joseph Clark of Vamnettenda who has been very instru- 
mental in the origination of the profile for the hearing itself and the 
overall consideration of this program. 

Mr. Ellis B. Anderson at my right is on the research staff of the 
committee and has been on special assignment for the Indiana 
hearings. 

Our court ~ probably needs no introduction to you here and is 
Clifford Powell. We will continue the hearings until such time as 
we have completed the evidence here this evening without regard to 
the hour of the day. 


CHAIRMAN’S OPENING STATEMENT 


Indiana has 2 of the 17 major mainland areas with persistent un- 
employment problems and where unemployment has been 50 percent 
or more above the national average for about the last 5 years. Only 
about 14 other States in the Nation have greater unemployment than 
Indiana. It is estimated that as of October 1959, approximately 71,600 
persons in Indiana desired work but could not find it. This is about 
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4 percent of our total labor force. Today, approximately 3,300,000 
persons in this great country are unemployed and want to work ‘but 
cannot find a job. 


71,600 HOOSIERS NEED WORK 


I, for one, am gravely concerned about the 71,600 Hoesiers who 
cannot find work. We cannot be complacent about our economy when 
this many Hoosiers and Americans are unable to find gainful employ - 
ment, At a time when the Soviet Union is challenging our very exist- 
ence, we in the United States cannot afford to have this much idle 
productive capacity or economic loss. 


DEMOCRACY IS CHALLENGED 


Moreover, democracy itself is challenged if we ignore the human 
suffering and degradation which results from unemployment. This 
is why I have asked that these hearings of the Special Committee on 
Unemployment Problems be held in Indiana. 

We hope through these hearings to learn not only of the actual 
effects of unemployment, but also to see more clearly its causes and 
possible solutions. We know that the bulk of the unemployed are the 
young, unskilled workers and the worker over 40. It is my belief, 
however, that the Nation is not as yet aware of the effect of unemploy- 
ment upon these citizens nor does it have an active plan to relieve 
them of their misery. 

I, and many of my Senate colleagues, have become disturbed by the 
complacency of large and important segments of our Nation concern- 
ing our economic condition. There are those who say that the 
3,300,000 Americans who cannot find work are not of national con- 
cern but. are strictly a local problem restricted to the area in which 
they live. The country seems to be accepting the fact: that. unskilled 
workers and those over 40 find employment increasingly difficult to 
obtain and keep. We gather in the statistics and forget the human 
problems involved. 

I will not admit that we in America believe that the unskilled 
worker or those over 40 have become second-class citizens unworthy of 
our concern for their economic welfare. I hope that these hearings 
will do much to show the Nation the way to put our 71,600 Hoosiers 
and the 3,300,000 Americans back to productive work and to reaffirm 
that. all are first-class citizens of a first-class nation. 

Today we are going to begin by hearing from the Honorable Con- 
gressman William Bray of the Seventh Congressional District of 
Indiana. Bill, we are very happy to have you here with us today. I 
know that you are well versed in these matters and we certainly ap- 
preciate having your testimony. 

I will say I “think the State of Indiana is honored to have such a 
fine representative in the Congress of the United States. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM BRAY, A CONGRESSMAN FROM THE 
STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. Bray. Thank you, Senator Hartke. I do not have a formal 
written statement. I do, however, want to talk rather briefly, and I 
do want to express my gratitude "for the interest shown in holding 
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these hearings in Indiana. It happened that no hearing was held in 
my district, but you were kind enough to send me an invitation, and 
yet we are affected by the districts in which you have held hearings. 

The condition at Evansville is adversely affecting, for instance, 
Gibson County in the Seventh District. The conditions in Terre 
Haute are adversely affecting the counties of Sullivan and Clay, and 
any conditions affecting Indianapolis directly affect about four coun- 
ties in my district, and the counties of Morgan and Johnson mate- 
rially because of the very large number of residents in these districts 
who work in these cities and we are affected in the Seventh District 
and have been affected for a long time, especially since the decline in 
the production of coal. 

We do see some improvement and new industries in Knox, Green, 
and Sullivan Counties, but not as much as we would like to see. I 
have met with those communities and worked with the State under 
the Lieutenant Governor’s office which I believe is called the depart- 
ment of industry to acquaint localities with the opportunities offered 
for industry in southern Indiana, especially southern Indiana as it 
pertains to the Seventh Congressional District. 

I do not know whether your committee can find the solutions to the 
problem. I do know you can’t find any perfect solution, but anything 
that is done that will tend to point out the solution to these problems, 


even if it is only in a very small degree, makes these hearings more 
than worthwhile. 


ANY UNEMPLOYMENT AFFECTS ECONOMY AS A WHOLE 


I do want to point out that any unemployment affects our economy 
as a whole. I don’t know when unemployment first started, but the 
problem has been accentuated and has threatened the economy of the 
country when automation first started. When they had the binder 
instead of the reaper it moved people out of work, and the cotton gin 


was also going to throw many people out of work, but America has 
allowed and encouraged automation because that is production. 


Every job where one man does the work of two, it throws one man 
out of work, so our economy must expand from the standpoint of 
taking that man in some other way. 

I am not going to go into this matter any further because what I 
have said is known by all of you and is a generally accepted fact. 

In order to have a sound economy we must have two things. Years 
ago I thought production alone was all that was necessary for a sound 
economy, but that is only half true, because you must have people who 
are able to consume the goods that the men who are employed make. 
Otherwise you would have an overproduction and we do very often 
overproduce in many fields. In the farm situation we have over- 
production there and modern machinery is going to make overproduc- 
tion, so industry must expand to take care of that, and it is not 
simple. It cannot be worked out overnight. 


THE HOOSIER IS A PRODUCTIVE WORKER 


There are things, I believe, that purely from a selfish viewpoint we 
should point out and one is that the Hoosier is a pretty productive 
worker. I have had occasion to study the Crane Ammunition Depot 
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which is in Martin County in the Seventh District. Records show 
there that Crane has the least absenteeism and attrition of any simi- 
lar installation in the United States, either Army, Navy, or Air or 
Ordnance work which is very important. I think that is the reason 
why Crane has stayed almost at full capacity even in spite of all of 
the layoffs in other places. In fact, other ammunition depots only 
have about 10 percent of the employees they once had yet we have 
somewhat near the same and I believe that that maybe should be 
given a little publicity. 

I know your committee is looking over the country as a whole but 
I believe some publicity ought to be given in Indiana to the fact of 
the fine productivity of Hoosier labor, especially that labor in this 
Seventh Congressional District. 

Senator Harrxe. Let me say to you, Mr. Bray, I want you to know 
I am looking out for the interests of the country as a whole, but I 
share with you a little closer feeling toward Indiana. I know what 
you mean when you talk about the Seventh District like that. 

Congressman Bray. And I do want, in closing, to say that I am 
very familiar with the terrific problem that unemployment creates, 
and there is no use to think that the high standard of living and the 
great prosperity we are having is going to stop unemployment be- 
cause it simply will not altogether. When you do have a high stand- 
ard, a high economy, with the country going forward at a great pace, 
the man that is out of work is in a much worse position than he would 
be when things are bad because then the cost of living is less and 
many people are in the same position. 

The old saying in the depression was pork chops at $1 a pound. 
The man today that is not gainfully employed is in a worse shape than 
if the economy of the country were at a very low ebb. 

Unemployment is a problem that will never be solved. As you 
progress and until that new machine that does away with the work 
of 10 or 50 or 1,000 men, until new jobs are found for those people, 
they are going to be out of work and I don’t expect your committee 
here to be able to completely solve this problem. Maybe a man can 
exceed his grasp for what is the heaven for. 

Anything you do on that line I assure you I will appreciate and I 
will study your report and what solutions you find will be very, very 
helpful. Ido not want to take the time of this committee any further, 
only I couldn’t resist the urge to come here and express to you, al- 
though the hearing is not in my district, that we are happy you are 
acquainted with the problems of our unemployment and we certainly 
hope and are rooting for you to find at least a partial solution. We 
will not demand that you find a total solution for them but anything 
that will put more people gainfully employed will not only help them 
but all of us in our country. 

Senator Hartke. I might state that we did have some testimony 
from Vincennes in your district at the Terre Haute meetings. I want 
to thank you for your testimony today, and I would also like to invite 
you to stay here and participate in the hearing and questioning if you 
care to. 

Congressman Bray. I will be here only a very short time. The 
Wabash Valley Association is having a meeting at Peru. Maybe we 
could get a little better employment by building up the economy along 
the Wabash River. 
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Senator Harrxe. I hope you extend my best wishes to them. I 
want you to know, and I think it is only fair, that we work together 
on this matter of flood control. I will say this the Indiana delegation 
on both sides of the aisle have had good cooperation in regard to flood 
control for Indiana. 

Congressman Bray. I think we have, and Indiana is going further 
on flood control by far than we have in all history before and I assure 
you that as far as I am concerned, we will continue to cooperate for 
what is best for Indiana. We will have our fights in November but 
otherwise we will work for the State. 

Senator Hartke. Thank you, sir. 

Congressman Joseph Barr has informed me he will be unable to 
be at the hearing today. 


Representing the Governor of the State of Indiana is Mr. Robert J. 
Fink. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT FINK, REPRESENTING GOVERNOR 
HANDLEY OF INDIANA 


Mr. Rosert J. Fink. Good afternoon, Senator. 

For the record, I should like to explain Governor Handley’s absence. 
He is a member of the executive committee of the National Governor’s 
Conference and the Governor is attending the conference. Therefore, 
I am representing the Governor and would like to read his statement 
into the record if I may. 


This statement is directed to Hon. Eugene J. McCarthy, chairman. 


DECEMBER 1, 1959. 
Hon. EvGeNeE J. McCarruy, 
Chairman, U.S. Senate Special Committee on Unemployment Problems, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR McCartTuy: Since I am unable to appear personally before your 
committee, I respectfully submit this statement: 

In Indiana we have a very stabilized economy because we have systematically 
and patiently gone to work to attract new payrolls to our State. We have not 
done it with a big high-pressure advertising campaign, since our industrial promo- 
tion budget is among the lowest in the Nation. Instead, we have tried to bring 
about the conditions which make living in Indiana desirable for many kinds of 
business and for the Hoosiers employed by these industries. 


DEBT FREE INDIANA 


We have no State debt in Indiana. Therefore the newcomer is not compelled 
to pay for present and past expenditures. Therefore our State taxes are lower 
than in most States, as there is no burden of interest. The individual citizen 
as well as the businessman can retain more earnings for investment or expendi- 
ture as he himself decides. 

We have home rule. Our schools and health programs remain in local hands 
almost entirely. Community-administered projects mean real economies. The 
watchful eye of the neighborhood is on every official act. 

Indiana is blessed with a challenging climate and a central geographical loca- 
tion. We have thousands of miles of super-State highways and county roads, 
and every mile is already paid for. No one city or no one industry dominates 
our economy. We have true strength in diversity. 

As a result of these conditions, Indiana has led the Nation for 6 consecutive 
years in per capita plant expansion. Currently we are getting an average of 
17 new industrial payrolls per month, and scores of other enterprises—already 
here—are steadily expanding. All this means more jobs for more Hoosiers, 
as well as reemployment for those who may be dislodged by automation. 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR PROFIT AND PROGRESS 


We believe that increased employment can be achieved only where there is an 
opportunity for profit and progress within industry as well as for orderly 
industrial expansion within the State. 

In this latter area, Indiana has had a very pointed experience with certain 
Members of Congress, who profess great concern over unemployment and dis- 
tress economic regions, yet who continually pursue a policy of harrassment and 
delay in our efforts to create a potential of thousands of new jobs by expansion 
of the northern Indiana port area. 

The attached copy of a telegram regarding the port of Indiana is a typical 
example: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., November 12, 1959 
DEAN MITCHELL, 
President, Northern Indiana Public Service Co., 
Hammond, Ind. 


Reports have just reached me that your firm is destroying the Indiana Dunes 
by current construction activity at the site of the proposed Indiana Dunes Na- 
tional Monument. If these reports are correct, such action would, in my view, 
be very indiscreet for a public utility and wholly inadvisable even from your 
own standpoint while bills for creation of a monument there are under consider- 
tion by the Congress. As chairman of a Senate subcommittee party which ex- 
amined the site, and as author of a pending bill which seeks to reach a solution 
fair to all interests, I respectfully urge you to cease construction activity on 
the proposed Dunes National Monument site and to delay further such activity 
until the Congress of the United States has had an opportunity of deciding what 
shall be done with this area. I would appreciate a reply at your earliest con- 
venience. 

ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senator. 


This negative interference, as demonstrated in the attached telegram, is 
quite frustrating in view of the fact that this State administration and also 
the entire Indiana delegation in Congress—regardless of political affiliation— 
has presented a united front in trying to make more jobs for Hoosiers by estab- 
lishment of a deep-water port on Lake Michigan. 

The bogus nature of the “Save the Dunes” slogan which is used by those 
who are seeking to retard Indiana’s progress is demonstrated by the fact that 
hundreds of dunes extend for many miles from Indiana Dunes State Park around 
the eastern shore of Lake Michigan far up into the State of Michigan. 

Obviously there are numerous factors that can affect employment and unem- 
ployment, such as higher living costs caused by inflation and soft money, the 
favoring of one segment of the economy to the detriment of the others, the pyra- 
miding of bureaucratic power over the lives of all of us, and the contest between 
creativity, ingenuity, productivity, and hard work as opposed by the stagnation 
of the welfare state. 

In Indiana, as in most of the other States of the Union, we were headed for 
an unprecedentedly high peak in prosperity and employment until our economy 
was affected by a rash of nationwide strikes and resultant unemployment. AI- 
most everyone in our modern society recognizes the right and the value of col- 
lective bargaining. By the same token we must recognize the survival right 
of industry to maintain its competitive position in the complex world economy. 

Somewhere along the road of our industrial future we must achieve a happy 
medium for the benefit of the public and our national security If such an accord 
is not reached, then foreign competition in the world market will settle the 
issue and create unheard-of unemployment in this once-proud country of indus- 
trial might. 

It seems to me that before we get too involved in the question of unemploy- 
ment we should understand fully the mechanics of employment. Basically we 
start with a new idea, then with capital to finance that idea, then the creation 
of a market, and then the machinery and the employees to manufacture the 
product at a cost the market will bear. All of these steps modify one another. 
If there is a serious dislocation of any one of them, the result is unemployment. 

This cycle is not an academic concept—it is an economic fact. All segments 
of the American economy have a great stake in the future of this country. The 
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State of Indiana is more than willing to cooperate in any constructive pro- 
gram, offered by the Congress of the United States, which will mean more em- 
ployment for our people. 
Sincerely, 
Haroitp W. HANDLEY, 
Governor of Indiana. 

Gentlemen, I would like to present this to be made a part of the 

record. 
INDIANA HAS NO UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


Senator Hartke. Mr. Fink, do you think Indiana has an unemploy- 
ment problem ? 

Mr. Fink. No, sir. 

Senator Harrxe. In other words, you feel that there is nothing 
which needs to be done insofar as the 71,600 persons out of work now 
are concerned. 

Mr. Finx. We can always use more jobs and the State of Indiana 
has been endeavoring, the administration of the Governor, Governor 
Handley, has been endeavoring to obtain more industrial payrolls to 
offer more industrial opportunities to the people. 

Senator Harrke. I am not really making any reference to what the 
administration is trying to do. I am trying to get to a factual 
proposition as to whether or not we have an unemployment problem 
here. If there is no such problem here, that presents an entirely 
different situation. 

Mr. Frnx. The problems have primarily been created by the series 
of nationwide strikes we have had. 

Senator Hartke. Do you believe that in the natural course of events 
these people will go back to work ? 

Mr. Finx. I beg your pardon? 

Senator Hartke. Do you believe that in the natural course of events 
these people will go back to work? 

Mr. Fink. You say in the natural course of events? 

Senator Hartke. In other words, as the days progress and as the 
months go by? 

Mr. Frnx. Presuming that we do not have any additional strikes 
and that the strikes are settled amicably then I believe that much of 
the unemployment situation will solve itself. 

Senator Harrxe. Well, we have had communities throughout the 
State which have had persistent, long-term unemployment according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and this is before the steel strike, 
do you think their problems will or will not correct. themselves ? 

Mr. Fink. I think those areas, or I should say those problems are 
something peculiar locally. 

Senator Harrxe. They are in Indiana though. That is the point 
I am getting at. 

The fact remains that we have unemployment of 6 percent nation- 
ally which is considered by the best people in the economic field to be 
chronic unemployment nationwide, and Indiana is no better off than 
the rest of them nationally. Chronic unemployment in and of itself 
does not speak well for the welfare of the country. 

In other words, do you feel that we have reached the place where 
these people just have to be recognized as “untouchables” and that this 
large group of people are going to remain unemployed ¢ 


47557—60—pt. 7-20 
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Mr. Finx. Certainly not, Senator. 

Senator Hartke. That is what I am getting at. Do you feel in 
the natural course of events that these people will go back to work, 
these unemployed, or what can they anticipate? Where can they go 
get a job? 

Mr. Frnx. You are asking me for the solution to a problem which 
your committee is charged with investigating and trying to find a 
solution. 

Senator Hartke. You couldn’t be more right, and we are asking the 
Governor of Indiana to help find that solution. 

Mr. Finx. And you may depend upon his cooperation in anything. 

Senator Harrxe. That is what I am trying to find out now. What 
is your opinion? That is exactly what the hearing is for and that is 
what we are here to try to find out, answers to questions that are in 
the committee’s minds. This is not here alone but all over the Nation. 
We want to know what these people have to look forward to. We have 
come here to Indiana to try and find out, and we are asking your help. 
Now, if you don’t have a problem then of course you can’t be of any 
help. If there isn’t any problem here we will have to stop with that. 
If that is your feeling we will have to stop. 

Mr. Fring. As I told you, Senator, there is always room for im- 
provement. Now you are asking me if Indiana has a serious unem- 
ployment problem. 

Senator Harrke. I am saying to you does it have an unemployment 
problem ? 

Mr. Finx. Would you define what you mean by that ¢ 

Senator Harrxe. The fact that we have in Indiana, according to 


the official records, about 71,600 people looking for work who can’t 
find a job. Do these 71,600 people constitute a problem to the eco- 
nomic well-being of the State of Indiana ? 

Mr. Fink. The State of Indiana until it has 100 percent employ- 
ment will always have a problem. 

Senator Harrxe. What I am trying to find out then, in the natural 
course of events are these by going to go to work or what can 


they anticipate and what can be done to put these people to work? 
Does the State have any programs to put these people to work or is 
it content to let the natural courses of economic struggle put them to 
work? 

Mr. Fivnx. The administration of the State of Indiana has been 
bringing in and I think they can take solid credit for approximately 
17 new payrolls coming into the State. 

Senator Harrxe. How many new jobs have been brought in this 
year? 

Mr. Frnx. Senator, I would have to refer to the statistics which I 
don’t have available at this time. 

Senator Harrkxe. I was hoping these things could have been 
brought here. 

Mr. Finx. I came representing Governor Handley to read his pre- 
pared statement, and I did not come prepared with any of his sta- 
tistics. 

Senator Harrxe. I congratulate the State of Indiana and the State 
administration for whatever new industries have been brought in but 
the point remains there are still people out of work, and I think 
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possibly if you don’t have those figures we can secure them now. It 
certainly would have been a help, and I am hoping you will submit 
them before we close the record so we can do an analysis of them. 

Mr. Fink. I will be glad to write a letter to that effect. 

Senator Harrxe. Just direct it to the committee and that will be 
fine because this committee is charged with the responsibility and 
certainly we want to act on the facts. Thank you, sir. 

At this time I would like to submit the written statement of the 
mayor of Indianapolis, Mayor Charles Boswell of November 18 to- 
gether with his exhibits. Mr. Boswell explained he could not be here. 
He is out of the city and could not attend the meeting in person. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Mayor BOSWELL OF INDIANAPOLIS 


In reply to your inquiry about the employment situation in Indianapolis I 
have gathered the following facts for your consideration : 

The metropolitan area of Indianapolis has benefited from an above-average 
economic level for a very considerable time. It has not been classified as an 
area of serious labor surplus even during the lowest points of the postwar busi- 
ness declines. 

During last year’s period of recession, total employment dropped from a 
previous high record of 322,700 in December 1955 to 304,000 in March 1958. 
Total unemployment at the lowest period amounted to 7.3 percent of the total 
labor force, a figure below the national average and below the figures prevalent 
in most other Indiana industrial cities. 

Business has substantially rebounded from the 1958 lows in this community. 
Notwithstanding the effects of the prolonged strike in the steel industry, total 
employment in October had almost recovered to the previous high record of all 
time for our area. The bureau of employment security reported for the month 
of October 1959 that total gainful employment was 321,400, only slightly below 
our previous high record of 322,700. Total unemployment of this month was 
11,800, or only 3.53 percent of the total labor force. 

No one is complacent about even that low percentage of unemployment. 
Constant effort is being exerted by our city administration and citizens of 
Indianapolis to bring about further economic expansion in our community 
so that there may be employment opportunities for all our growing population. 

We in Indianapolis have believed for many years that even the most strenu- 
ous effort to attract new business will fall short of its goal unless we as officials 
and our citizens create and maintain conditions here that are attractive to 
business enterprise. We think we have been remarkably successful in indi- 
anapolis in this regard. We believe the fine teamwork that exists between this 
administration and the civic, business, and labor groups that are concerned 
with this problem is an indication of what any community can accomplish. 

The enclosures will give you further information on this subject. 

I am most grateful for the boom situation that now exists in Indianapolis 
with the exception of the difficulties created by the steel strike. As soon as 
this strike is settled, Indianapolis will enjoy a tremendous expansion program. 

I do hope that the above information will be helpful to you. 


INDIANAPOLIS AREA (MARION COUNTY) NOVEMBER 1959 


Employment in the past 2 months had reached the highest level since De- 
cember 1957. An estimated total of 321,400 employed at the middle of October 
was 15,800 more persons on jobs than a year ago. Last fall an additional 
1,500 employees of automotive firms could have been working, but were idle 
because of labor-management disputes. 

Seasonal employment dropped in agriculture at the end of the tomato harvest 
and in the production of such consumer goods as food, apparel, fertilizers, and 
rubber products. 

Employment increased most from September to October in retail trade. The 
upturn has continued at a slowing pace in primary metals, electrical machinery, 
and, until the middle of the month, in transportation equipment. 

Accession rates in total manufacturing rose from 3.6 in August to 5.2 for the 
month of September, while separations with no large layoffs dropped from 4 
to 3.3 per hundred workers in September. 
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The average weekly earnings of $102.88 in manufacturing was 7 cents lower 
than in August, with no change in the average number of hours worked or the 
average hourly rate due to additions of workers at entry rates of pay. 

Unemployment had increased 600 since September to an estimated 11,800 at 
mid-October as seasonal work slackened. At the same time, there were some 
additions to the labor force of persons, mostly women, wanting preholiday jobs. 

Layoffs in the latter half of the month resulting from secondary effects of 
the nationwide steel strike have involved several hundred automotive workers 
and small numbers from firms in the fabricated metals industry. Some other 
firms in primary metals, automotive, and nonelectrical machinery industries 
have reduced hours of work due to steel shortages or inability to deliver prod- 
ucts to closed plants of customers. Until this situation clears the anticipated 
expansion in employment appears to be centered around trade and services and 
in the electrical machinery industry. 


Next we have Mr. C. M. McQuiston, the assistant director of the 
Indiana Employment Division. Good afternoon, sir. We are very 
happy to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF C. M. McQUISTON, INDIANA EMPLOYMENT 
DIVISION 


Mr. McQuiston. Thank you, Senator. I have nothing additional 
to report that isn’t already in the paper but I am prepared to cover the 
highlights if you want me to. 

Senator Harrxe. I would appreciate that. In other words, your 
written statement will be made a part of the official record at this 
time and then we would be very happy to have you summarize the 
high points of the statement. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. McQuiston follows:) 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN INDIANA 


Statement submitted by C. M. McQuiston for William C. Stalnaker, director of 
the Indiana Employment Security Division, to the Special Committee on Un- 
employment Problems for the public hearing in Indianapolis, Ind., December 
3, 1959 

THE CURRENT SITUATION 


Employment and unemployment trends currently are clouded by the effects 
of the steel shortage. Our estimate for mid-October showed 71,600 unemployed 
in the State. This number constitutes 4 percent of the labor force, a rate which 
is somewhat lower than the 4.7 percent unemployed nationwide and well below 
the 6.2 percent unemployed in Indiana a year ago.* The October figure includes 
some persons unemployed because of the steel shortage. Estimates from our 
local offices showed 18,000 steel-shortage layoffs in mid-October, but not all of 
those who were laid off were necessarily unemployed in the mid-October week. 
A few may have had temporary jobs and others may have taken the opportunity 
for other activities. Our claims for unemployment insurance (continued weeks) 
have increased approximately 10,000 since mid-October, mostly as a result of 
mounting layoffs because of steel shortages, but these layoffs are now diminishing 
and some workers have been recalled. 

Prior to the beginning of the steel strike, employment was recovering briskly 
from the 1958 recession effects. Total nonfarm employment reached 1,418,300 
in June—a level almost identical with the 1956 and 1957 annual averages. The 
average for the year to date is, of course, considerably below the June figure 
because of lower figures in the early part of the year and the effects of the steel 
work stoppage in recent months. 


1All rates are actual rates. The seasonally adjusted rate for the United States in 
October was 6 percent. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT TRENDS AND INDUSTRIAL COMPOSITION 


In the past three decades Indiana has developed a highly industrial economy. 
A high proportion of the State’s labor force is employed in manufacturing and 
much of the manufacturing is concentrated in the durable or hard goods in- 
dustries. In 1957 almost half (45 percent) of Indiana nonfarm workers were 
in manufacturing, whereas only 34 percent of the Nation’s nonfarm workers were 
in manufacturing. Furthermore, the concentration of manufacturing in durable 
goods industries was 76 percent for Indiana and 57 percent for the Nation. 

The “hard goods” or “mass production” industries have accounted for the 
principal part of the increase in manufacturing employment in the past two 
decades. Because of its concentration in these industries the Indiana economy 
prospered during World War II, the postwar growth period, and the Korean war 
period. The industrial composition is also reflected in high earnings rates for 
factory workers. In June 1959, the average weekly wage for all manufacturing 
in Indiana was $103.62. Only three States—Michigan, Nevada, and Ohio—had 
higher rates. 

These industries are also more sensitive to economic dips; so unemployment in 
Indiana generally rises above the national average in periods of recession, but 
it also recovers more rapidly. In the 1958 recession this tendency was more 
pronounced than in 1954 or 1949. Unemployment jumped from 68,000 in Octo- 
ber 1957 to 174,300 in April 1958. The percent of the labor force unemployed 
inereased from 3.8 to 10, while the rate for all States rose from 3.7 to 7.7 in March 
1958. A year later, in April 1959, the Indiana rate was down to 5.1 percent 
while the U.S. rate was 5.3. The State rate has remained below the national 
average each month since April. 


EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN RECENT YEARS 


The real long-range trend of the State’s employment is not easily determined. 
The past two decades include World War II, a postwar catching-up period, the 
Korean war period, and 3 recession years. To a considerable extent the trend 
depends on the beginning and ending points chosen for comparison. If we 
include years as far back as 1948-49 employment has shown considerable growth. 
On the other hand, if we compare the current level with the 1953 peak it would 
appear that employment totals are slipping. 

Perhaps the fairest comparison, extending far enough to span more than 
one cycle but omitting most of the post-World War II catching-up period, is to 
compare 1951-52 with May or June 1959. The high point in 1953 was not typical. 
Dual job holding was fairly common in this period and many marginal workers 
had been drawn into the labor force. The economy was operating at a speed 
which has never been maintained over a long period. The 1951-52 period also 
included production for the Korean war but the State economy was not on 
forced draft. By mid-1959 the economy had fairly well recovered from the 1958 
recession and the work stoppage in the steel industry had not yet slowed 
production.’ 


2 We have based our comments on wage and salaried employment in nonfarm industries 
because the remaining segments of employment, “all other nonagricultural employment” 
and agricultural employment, are inherently more difficult to define. Many people, who 
are counted as employed in agriculture, work on other jobs for part of the year; farm 
employment includes many family members and fluctuates widely from one season to another, 
Similar problems characterize the “all other nonagricultural”’ segment which includes self- 
employed workers, domestic service workers, and unpaid family workers. Employment in 
these groups is widely dispersed so it is more difficult to make accurate estimates. 
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The best summary of the trend for this period, 1951-52 to June 1959, is that 
employment has edged up moderately as a result of growth in the nonmanufac- 
turing industries but manufacturing employment has hardly held itsown. Wage 
and salaried employment in nonfarm industries in June 1959 was 65,000 above 
the 1951-52 average but about 9,000 below the 1,427,000 peak year 1953. Manu- 
facturing at 609,000 in June was still 9,000 below the 1951-52 average. 

The tendency for manufacturing employment to level off after the mid-1950’s 
is not peculiar to Indiana but the lag is more pronounced than in most States 
because of the industrial composition. The metals industries which employ 
large numbers of people and pay high wages are most likely to show significant 
employment reductions as a result of mechanization and automation. The chang- 
ing nature of the national defense requirements probably has cost Indiana more 
employment than the average. Ordnance plants which employed several thou- 
sand workers in 1951-53 have been closed completely. In addition, Indiana in- 
dustries were adapted to producing many items of military hardware and thou- 
sands of workers were employed in defense production during the 1950-53 
period. Emphasis is now on electronics and guided missiles which employ 
fewer people and are not as well represented in Indiana. Many other factors are 
involved in determining the employment trend and in many instances we cannot 
be certain of the effects, but it seems likely that the forces which generated the 
more-than-average expansion in the World War II and immediate postwar peri- 
ods may lead to above-average losses if, in the long run, manufacturing plays a 
diminishing role in the Nation’s job market. Of course, other factors may offset 
this tendency. For instance, industrial development efforts of business, civic, 
and Government organizations or locational advantages of the State may counter- 
act the trend over the next few years. Or another surge of consumer demand 
in the early 1960's as forecast by many analysts, could cause an expansion in 
production of durable goods of sufficient size to reverse the trend, at least 
temporarily. 
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AREA TRENDS 


Variations in employment and unemployment are not spread evenly over the 
State. Some areas suffered less in the 1958 recession and recovered rapidly. 
Others have not fully recovered the 1958 losses and a few areas have experienced 
declining employment over a longer period. 

One indication of areas where employment has not kept pace with the labor 
supply in the Department of Labor’s list of “labor surplus” area.’ Currently 
four Indiana areas are included on the labor surplus list: Evansville, Terre 
Haute, Vincennes, and Connersville. Table II lists the areas which have been 
on the surplus list any time in the past 5 years. 


TABLE II.—Labor surplus areas, Indiana, 1954-5 


{U.S. Department of Labor classifications] 





Date first classified as Date removed from sur- 
surplus plus list 


Major areas: 
SD lh aie encase . March 1955. 
January 1956 Surplus November 1959. 
dog aint cicamawnes May 1954 March 1955. 
March 1958 July 1959. 
Indianapolis __ SS A SOI re naa vera September 1958. 
South Bend sey wlchaine _...| March 1954 November 1955. 
May 1956 - -_._- September 1956. 
January 1958 July 1959. 
Terte eee... 5 << ona ccs sncecuc] BORON UOER................] Bars November 1000. 
New Albany-Jeffersonville (Louisville, Ky., | Jamuary 1958___..-.._..-_- Do. 


area). 
Lake County (Chicago, Ill., area) May 1958--_....-...--....]| May 1959. 
Smaller areas: 
La Porte-Michigan City March 1954 July 1959. 
Muncie September 1955. 
March 1956. September 1959. 
alias to ig cl bane November 1956 May 1959. 
Vincennes Surplus November 1959. 
Connersville e ...| May 1955. 
April 1958 Surplus November 1959. 
New Castle May 1958 September 1959. 
Anderson a a July 1959. 
ee aha cctehctek riranct wnat eealibciaitaa June 1958. November 1958. 
Lafayette 0. 
Columbus July 1959. 


Some of these areas such as Anderson, Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, Marion, La- 
fayette, and New Castle had labor surpluses only because of recession losses and 
were removed from the surplus list as soon as economic activity approached the 
prerecession level. Longer range trends are involved in other areas. 


LONG-RANGE DECLINES 


Terre Haute, Vincennes, and some fringes of the Evansville area are victims of 
long-range declines in coal mining, agriculture, and railroad employment. Gen- 
erally, this region of Indiana has been unable to develop enough new jobs to re- 
place the ones lost in declining industries. As a result, unemployment has been 
above the State and National averages for some 30 years. Coal mining em- 
ployment has dropped well below 10,000 for the State so that further declines 
cannot be very substantial. Underemployment is now probably more typical of 
the area than unemployment. Some slight success in attracting new industries 
has been achieved in recent years so perhaps the solid front may have been 
broken. Terre Haute has acquired two moderate size plants in metal products 
industries which may pave the way for obtaining other plants, but the new 
jobs created through these efforts have not yet been enough to use all the sur- 
plus labor. Employment has shown little net change since 1955 although short- 
term variations have occurred. Total nonfarm employment in 1955 averaged 
33,800. The average in the 1958 recession year was 34,600 and in May 1959 it 
was 35,000. In the same 4-year period manufacturing employment increased 
from 10,400 to 11,000. 


*A description of the procedure and criteria for classification of areas is available in 
various Ss of the Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. Department of Labor, or 
will be furnished on request to the Indiana Employment urity Division. 
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The Evansville problem is different. The principal factor contributing to em- 
ployment losses in Evansville has been the loss of plants. Committee members 
are doubtless well informed about the details of these plant losses so they are 
not described here. 

The Connersville area has been included in the Labor Department’s list of 
‘Jabor surplus” areas in 22 out of the past 60 months. The accompanying Labor 
Force Review summarizes the industrial characteristics and employment trends 
of the area. Employment and population rose rapidly during World War II 
but the concentration of employment in a few large durable goods firms has 
been responsible for sharp fluctuations in the post-World War II period. Em- 
ployment has dropped several thousand from hte 1950 level principally because 
one large establishment reduced its payroll from time to time and eventually 
closed down in 1959. None of the neighboring industrial centers have increased 
employment significantly during recent years to absorb the workers who were 
released in the Connersville area. 

New Albany and Jeffersonville (Clark and Floyd Counties) are included in the 
Louisville standard metropolitan area so their classification in the Department 
of Labor’s listing depends on conditions in the area as a whole. However, the 
Indiana counties have experienced a considerable reduction in employment as a 
result of the closing of ordnance activities subsequent to the Korean war period. 
Manufacturing employment dropped approximately 12,000 from the 1953 aver- 
age to March 1959. Many of the ordnance workers commuted from surrounding 
areas so that not all of the impact was concentrated in this area. A survey of 
11 firms in Clark County early in 1950 showed that 45 percent of their workers 
lived outside the county, 20 percent in Kentucky . The proportion of commuters 
probably increased when employment was built up during the Korean war 
period. 

Some smaller Indiana areas were certified as “labor surplus” areas as a result 
of individual requests at various times in 1958 and early 1959 but none have been 
certified for several months. (Areas which have a total nonagricultural labor 
force of less than 15,000 are ineligible for regular classification, but may be 
certified if a survey shows they meet labor surplus criteria.) 

The La Porte-Michigan City area was listed as a “labor surplus” area from 
March 1954 through July 1959. The surplus developed in this area principally 
as a result of the closing of an ordnance manufacturing plant. The Labor Force 
Review which accompanies this report shows more details of the employment 
trends. There has been little change in employment since the Review was 
prepared. Residents of La Porte County commute readily to Lake County and 
South Bend when jobs are available. Job opportunities in Lake County helped 
pull the area out of the “labor surplus” category in 1959. The outlook for em- 
ployment in La Porte County is optimistic. The proposed plant of the National 
Steel Co. will provide employment for many residents of the area. Over a longer 
range the area will undoubtedly benefit in other ways from the stimulus of the 
Great Lakes Seaway and its location in the Great Lakes industrial belt. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF UNEMPLOYED CLAIMANTS 


The characteristics of the people who are unemployed is almost as significant 
as the number of unemployed. Statistics describing all who are unemployed 
are not available on a State basis, but we have information for a large segment 
of the total, those who filed for a week of unemployment under the employ- 
ment security program. In the week ending November 28 this number totaled 
35,700. A 10-percent sample of this group was surveyed to learn what kind of 
people make up the unemployed in Indiana. 

Approximately three-fourths of those who filed claims were men and one 
fourth were women. This is very close to the ratio of women to total employ- 
ment. Although we do not have complete figures, a sample of 1,100 major firms 
showed that women made up slightly more than 25 percent of their labor force 
(25.4 to 25.9 percent in the period from September 1957 to September 1959). 

It is difficult to evaluate the age of unemployed claimants without informa- 
tion on the age of employed workers. The sample survey showed that two-thirds 
of the claimants were under 45 years of age so a great majority are in the prime 
working age range. 

Unemployment at any given time includes some who are on short layoffs or 
who are between jobs. This proportion varies according to the state of the labor 
market and other factors but it is usually a significant part of the total. Thirty 
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percent of the claimants in the sample had been unemployed only 1 or 2 weeks 
and 56 percent had been unemployed 1 to 4 weeks. The number on temporary 
layoffs may have been higher than usual, but nearly 1 one of 5 (18.1 percent) 
reported that they were on temporary layoffs. (We do not have comparable 
figures for earlier weeks.) 

(The following information is from the Indiana Employment Security Division, 
Research and Statistics Section :) 


[From Labor Market Letter, Indiana Summary, November 1959] 
Labor force summary, October 1959 





| 
Civilian | Employed | Percent of 
labor in nonfarm Unem- | labor force 
force industries ployed | unem- 
| ployed ! 





United States__ Sede 70, 103,000 | 52, 573, 000 
Indiana__- i = : -| 1,786, 300 1, 362, 400 
Evansville : ‘ 77, 000 | 59, 800 | 

| 


Fort Wayne__- pare - a 94, 100 80, 600 
Indianapolis ay dyes oe 333,200 | 292, 400 
Lake County ?_. i Beeichoake ee ‘ Sh ciaae awe | 
Muncie 2____- : atts | | 
South Bend __ ine . 3 | 93, 300 82, 600 3, 600 | 
Terre Haute 2__- : ; | am -| 

} 


| 





1 Not seasonally adjusted. 
2 Estimates are available every other month. 


Note.—Lake County is the Indiana portion of the Chicago labor market area. 


Shortages of steel and seasonal cutbacks caused nonfarm employment to drop 
from September to October and, to a lesser extent, contributed to an increase 
in unemployment. The drop in nonfarm employment centered in the manu- 
facturing industries with substantial reductions evident among the durable 
goods group. However, the largest loss was in canning after completion of the 
annual tomato pack. Agricultural employment fell seasonally. The labor force 
decreased as temporary workers used for the canning pack or during the summer 
season withdrew from the labor market. 

Unemployment had begun to rise in October and has continued to rise through 
mid-November with much of the increase due to layoffs in steel-using plants. 
As an indication of the trend, insured unemployment, one of the major com- 
ponents of unemployment, increased from 25,000 for the week ending October 
17 to 36,500 for the week ending November 13. Although the steel mills have re- 
sumed production, it will be several weeks before all the pipelines will be 
filled and inventories balanced so that full-scale operation can be scheduled 
in all steel-using plants. 

Employment declines in the metal-using industries were, for the most part. 
directly attributable to lack of steel. However, part of the decrease in the 
fabricated-metals industry was due to a seasonal decrease in the need for tin 
cans. Labor disputes caused most of the decrease in the stone-clay-glass indus- 
try but seasonal factors were also present. The decrease in the primary-metals 
industry occurred after the completion of a major repair job. 

Nearly all the changes in nonmanufacturing industries were seasonal. Con- 
tract construction activity slowed a bit more than usual for this time of year 
because of labor disputes and secondary effects of the steel strike. Retail trade 
employment continued its seasonal expansion and further increase in school 
employment boosted service and Government employment. 


State labor market indexes 


October September October 
1959 1959 1958 





Employment (1947-49= 100): 
oy A ee ee 111.7 
a Nn san nena 101.3 
unc sGmeuhwuewceemenen ai a 119.9 
Aggregate hours (1948-49= 100) : 
ee dat Su abceeoeecmbnda spe dasaumuns 100.7 
Nondurable : 3. 102. 2 


Note.—Employment indexes are adjusted for seasonal variation. 
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TaBLe I.—Indiana labor force, employment, and unemployment and employment 
by industry in nonfarm industries 





October | Septem- | October | Change from— 
1959 ber 1959 1958 
Employment status and industry | (thou- (thou- (thou- 
sands) sands) sands) Septem- | October 

| ber 1959 1958 


CE SE BN OO en cuciMastad odaacencaddeancnanel 78 i é 1, 795.9 1,777.0 | —9,600 +9, 300 
Unemployed. ------- 66.8 106.6 | +4, 800 —35, 000 
Involved in labor- management disputes ‘ 52. ¢ 22. ¢ +4, 800 +35, 400 
PINON ES. on iccncc ences 41 6 1, 676.2 , 648.1 | —19, 200 +8, 900 


Total employed in nonfarm industries- - -- 1, 362. + 1, 379. 5 343.6 —17, 100 +18, 800 


Manufacturing ; bleeats 563.1. 570. 544.4 | —17, 600 +8, 700 


Durable goods................ sites 399. 6 9. 6 392.9 | —10,000 +6, 700 
Lumber and wood products_-_---..--- ai, 1 , 10.7 —100 +400 
Farniture......... i een 21.7 ; 20.9 —400 +800 
Stone-clay-glass-_......---- ade 26.3 27.§ 26.9 —1, 600 —600 
Primary moetals...............-.- 5 50.9 53. § 89.1 —2, 300 —38, 200 
Steel mills- =e pos = 2 15.3 a 58.9 —2, 000 —43, 600 
Fabricated metals- 2 39.3 . 39. 4 —1, 206 —100 
Structural metal produc ts_ | 9.8 % 12.3 —400 —2, 500 
Nonelectrical machinery -...-- ian 54.0 55. 47.1 —1, 100 +6, 900 
General industrial mac hinery--- seit 15.4 5 13.4 —100 +2, 000 
Electrical machinery - --.---------- 88.6 39. 6 63.0 —1, 000 +25, 600 
Radios, TV’s, phones, electronic 
components. ‘ ne 41.6 33.6 +8, 100 
Equipment for autos, aircraft, rail- 
roads__ ; Sack eee eden Sales 20. 20. 6.2 _.| +13, 900 

T ransportation equipment_ es 91.6 Q% 80.3 +11, 300 
Autos and parts_ 30. 3 41.6 48.7 e +11, 600 
Aircraft and parts_ -.----..-- ; 22. 22. 22. 5 d —300 

| ee . | 4. 3.8 +300 
Other durable goods (ordnance, mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing) ..........--- a 2. 11.7 2 +200 





TEER IIs ch acdc ckadcwecesuneosna +2, 000 


cn | 


—7, 600 —2, 400 
—8, 500 oll 700 
+100 1, 500 
—100 +500 
Printing.-_---- +200 +900 
Newspapers. - - . ; +100 +300 
Commercial printing - - --- Saad aes 5.£ 5. ¢ 5. +200 +500 
Chemicals. -___-- eee 22. 6 22. 6 22. Senauneis +200 
Drugs and medicines. _-__- od 11.! a —200 |...-_- . 
Petroleum refining and related industries_ ; 11. 3 ; —200 —600 
Rubber and plastic products- -- --- 20. 3 20. 3. +200 +1, 900 
Other nondurable goods (tobacco, 
leather) ___._--- panies 3. 3.¢ 3.1 —100 +100 


aR _ 
Canning and preserving 

Apparel and textiles__-_~_--- 

i. ere : 


NANT 


RD et et os 
ad 


Nonmanufacturing. —...- és ‘ 809. 3 808. 799.3 +500 +10, 000 


Mining and quarrying--...-...-- ania 10.5 10. 5 10.3 —100 +200 
: ontract construction. _- 64.4 67.! 69.9 —3, 100 —5, 500 
Transportation, communications, utilities. = 92.1 92. 93.8 S —1, 700 
Transportation. -_----- ‘ 57.6 57. ¢ 59.3 +300 —1, 700 
Trucking __- ; Ss phawan 24.7 24.6 | 23.6 +100 +1, 100 
Communications. .-....-- saad aes 18.5 18. 18. 6 —100 —100 
Utilities. __ tdsnkace Z 16.1 16. 3 15.9 —100 +200 
Wholesale and retail trade .___- i = 278. 5 275. 271.9 | +2,800 +6, 600 
Wholesale trade_-__-.--..- Senne 58.4 58. 58.7 | —300 —300 
Retail trade_ -- one 220. 2 217. 213. 2 +3, 200 | +7, 000 
General merchandise. — 41.3 39.3 | 39.8 | +2,000 |) +1, 500 
Finance, insurance, real estate__.....---- : 52.4 | 52.7 | 51.3 —300 | +1, 100 
Service and miscellaneous : ‘ 127.9 127.3 | 124.1 | +600 | +3, 800 
| 











Government... - aati ; ne 183. 4 | 182. ¢ 178.0 | +500 +5, 400 
' 








NOTE.—Self-employed persons, domestic workers, unpaid family werkers, and persons employed on 
arms are included in the emploved group but are excluded from nonfarm industries. Estimates for these 
groups are 1950 census figures with adjustments for seasonal and long-term trends. They are included in 
order to obtain total employed and total labor force figures. 

Employment estimate for nonfarm industries are derived from establishment reports and included all 
full-time and part-time wage and salaried workers who worked or received pay for the pay period ending 
nearest the 15th of the month, Current month estimates may be revised slightly if additional information 
received in the following month warrants a change. 
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TABLE II.— Hours and gross earnings, production workers in Indiana 
manufacturing industries 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 

earnings hours rate 
Employment status and industry 
Octo- See Octo- | Oc- | Sep-| Oc- | Oc- | Sep- | Oc- 
ber j|tember} ber | tober} tem- |tober|tober| tem- | tober 
1959 1959 1958 ber | 1958 | 1959 | ber | 1958 
1959 1959 


Manufacturing $96.97 | $97.49 | $94.20 ‘i 41.2 : } $2. 37 | $2.36 
CS ee : 5 100. 08 96. 57 k 40.9 6 . 2. 45 2. 44 
Lumber and wood products. : 74.91 73. 28 a 42.7 ; ‘ 1.75} 1.76 
: 74.45 | 73.57 ; 42.2 ; ; a 1.74 
Stone, clay, giess.....-.......-..- ; 96.39 | 92.09 ; 41.9 i ; i 2. 25 
Primary metals as 8. 114.61 | 116. 95 i 41.3 ; . 7 ‘ 2. 95 
IN cx ademas, ark oars ee : 136.30 | 125. 54 -6 | 40.4 d Am Q 
Fabricated metals- - - - y 97.41 | 95.54 | 39. 39.5 
Structural metal products-_-- .17 | 97.44 | 97.52 | 36. 38.4 
Nonelectrical machinery r 101.95 | 96.23 J 40.9 
General industrial machin- 
108. 13 99. 46 ‘ 41.9 


94.62 | 85.29 . 40.8 


SS S285 


NN OD ~s orn 


Radios, TV’s, phones, elec- 
tronic components. ---- --- I 88. 34 81. 62 q 42.0 
Equipment for autos, air- 
craft, railroads__ . 100.60 | 75.52 
Transportation equipment--- i 111.87 | 94.31 
Autos and parts -- : 114.15 | 103.68 
Aircraft and parts_____--_-_- ‘ 112.61 | 65.91 
Instruments. ......-.---....- E 76.63 | 75.10 
Other durable goods (ordnance, 
miscellaneous manufacturing) i 85. 21 81. 64 
Nondurable goods 90.61 | 87.78 
ee tht ate cine : 84. 35 85. 96 
Canning and preserving._.._| 65. 57.19 | 56.90 
Apparel and textiles 52.83 | 51.04 
Paper § 89. 68 86.00 
ic can nanns wheats ‘ 106. 19 96.17 
Newspapers E 115.83 | 107. 41 
Commercial printing ------ a B 104.46 | 90.06 
| a gee a 102. 44 | 106.60 | 99.42 
Drugs and medicines-_-_-__ 98.84 | 99.04 | 97.23 
Petroleum refining and related 
ID oS etnias slcmains 126.88 | 125.68 | 119.27 | 40.4 
Rubber and plastic products. -- 97.68 | 100.16 | 92.51 | 42.9 
Other nondurable goods (to- 
bacco, leather) 54.27 | 54.47] 51.14 | 37.8 
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Nore.—Hours and earnings estimates are based on full and part-time factory workers who worked or re- 
ceived pay for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Average earnings are gross and are 
affected by premium pay for overtime, incentive rates, shift differentials, and changes in basic hourly rates. 


Lasor Force Review, AuGcust 1959 
CONNERSVILLE AREA (FAYETTE COUNTY ONLY) 


Industrial characteristics 

Connersville is located at the foot of a ridge of industrial communities 
stretching across the east central portion of Indiana; within a radius of 40 
miles are located Richmond, New Castle, and Shelbyville. Metals manufactur- 
ing became an important source of employment for Connersville early in the 
1900’s. The city established itself as an early auto manufacturing center where 
both Lexington and Auburn motorcars were produced, By 1930 about one-fifth 
of the resident labor force was associated with the auto industry, as many as 
were engaged in farming in the county at that time. The decline of auto manu- 
facturing in the area was accompanied by the growth of other metal products 
manufacturing. The production of consumer refrigeration equipment, com- 
mercial blowers, and kitchen cabinets became important in the Connersville 
economy. By 1950, while only 8% percent of the labor force worked in the 
transportation equipment industry, about 45 percent was employed in some type 
of metals manufacturing. Currently, a few large firms are responsible for much 
of the manufacturing employment in the area. 
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Population and labor force, 1940-50 * 


| Percent 
April 1940 April 1950 | change 
1940-50 





Total population 23, 391 
14 years and over- saps be ad 2 16, 925 
Labor force, civilian i s 
Percent of population 14 years and over 





Employment fy chaasesalesdedice es 6 925 rs: 
vis cara iniessimsiinin’ iio nhe nega anemia - 1, 267, 
Nonagricultural natant 5, 658 


1 Information is from the U.S. Bureau of the Census and includes only persons who resided in Fayette 
County. All other employment figures are derived from employer reports and include persons employed 
in Fayette County regardless of their place of residence. 


Employment subject to the Employment ern Act 


= een big / si | Z 


| 
Employment status or industry | May 1956 | May 1958 December 
| 
| 


Total covered employment-.----_......--..-.---------- . 


7,812 2 6, , 263 


I sig iui dw dknndnctigndintdavledeswanddepaddasahee 6, 180 
SO ge an dah euch bleeoen neue 936 
Electrical and nonelectrical machinery -_---...-......-..---- 3, 519 
All other manufacturing 4 1 726 


Nonmanufacturing 





Construction 
Wholesale and retail trade 
All other nonmanufacturing 


CONNERSVILLE AREA 


Employment trends and labor supply 


Workers swarmed to Connersville during both World War I and II when em- 
ployment opportunities were abundant as metals manufacturing switched to war 
production. The increase in population between 1910 and 1920 and between 1940 
and 1950 was about 20 percent, much higher than at any other time. In 1958 the 
State board of health population estimate was 25,200, an inncrease of only 7.7 
percent since 1950. The concentration of employment in a few durable goods 
firms has led to peaks and valleys in employment during peacetime in response 
to demand for these firms’ products. There has also been a long-run decline in 
the market position of one of the largest employers in the area; finally in 1959 
this firm closed its doors. 

In June 1959 the employment security division had applications from 738 
people seeking work in Connersville; about two-thirds of the applicants were 
men. A significant labor source through the years in Connersville has been the 
commuters who come from the surrounding counties when employment oppor- 
tunities are available. A study made in 1950 showed that about one-third of the 
7,250 Connersville workers surveyed were residents of counties other than Fay- 
ette County. Widespread intercommutting is characteristic of the industrial 
region in which Connersville is located. There are only limited employment op- 
portunities for women in Connersville; many would probably enter the labor 
force if they could find employment. 
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Employment Covered by the Employment Security Act 
1949-1959 


Employment 
(April) 


(Preliminary) 





OO, \ Be ie = 1 sail 
1949 1951 1953 1955 1957 1959 


About 390 employees were added in 1956 as the result of extending coverage 
to employers with h-7 employees. 


Lazor Force Review, Juty 1958 
LAPORTE AREA (LAPORTE COUNTY) 


Industrial characteristics 


The LaPorte area is located near the western end of the manufacturing belt 
which extends from Chicago to the east coast and which contains a major share 
of the Nation’s manufacturing capacity and industrial labor force. The area 
includes two small industrial centers, LaPorte and Michigan City. Manufactur- 
ing activity is diversified although largely in the metalworking industries. 
Manufacturng firms are small or medium size—the largest firm employes less 
than 15 percent of the factory labor force. The principal products of the area 
are agricultural and other machinery, railroad cars, ordnance products, textiles, 
and apparel, and a variety of fabricated metal products. 


Population and labor force, 1940-50 * 





Percent 
April 1940 April 1950 change 
1940-50 





Total population 63, 660 76, 808 20.7 
14 years and over 50, 427 57, 811 14.6 
Labor force, civilian 25, 196 30, 477 
Percent of population 14 years and over 50.0 52.7 
Employment 22, 283 29, 505 
Agricultural 2, 797 2, 225 
Nonagricultural 19, 486 27, 280 


1 Information is from the U.S. Bureau of the Census and includes only persons who resided in LaPorte 
County. All other employment figures are derived from employer reports and include persons employed 
in LaPorte County, regardless of their place of residence. 
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Employment by industry, selected periods 


Employment status or industry July 1956 July 1957 | January 1958 





Employed: 
Nonagricultural wage and salaried workers 28, 850 26, 020 
Manufacturing 14, 780 12, 940 
Nonelectrical machinery 4, 600 4, 020 
Transportation equipment y 2, 280 1, 580 
Other manufacturing i 7, 900 7, 340 
Nonmanufacturing 14, 070 13, 080 
Contract construction 1, 500 1, 100 
Wholesale and retail trade , 68 4, 690 4, 280 
Other nonmanufacturing 7, 88 7, 880 7, 700 
Unemployed é 1, 550 4, 000 


Employment trends and labor supply 


The major factor in employment trends in this area for nearly 20 years has 
been the variation in defense production. Thousands of workers swarmed into 
the area to work at Kingsbury Ordnance during World War II. Accelerated ac- 
tivity of the ordnance plant plus production of other defense items accounted 
for much of the rise in 1952 and 1953. About three-fourths of the loss since 
1953 was concentrated in ordnance and other defense production. As in most 
other areas the 1957-58 reduction affected the metal products industries, espe- 
cially transportation equipment and machinery. 

The LaPorte area’s labor supply is a flexible quantity because workers may 
commute into LaPorte from nearby areas or from the LaPorte area to nearby 
industrial centers, especially South Bend and Lake County. However, the area 
has a substantial supply of experienced workers. It has been classified as a 
labor surplus area since March 1954. At the end of June, job applications in 
the employment security offices totaled 3,750 including 2,400 men and 1,350 
women. Some of these applicants are on temporary layoff and, of course, some 
would not meet the typical requirements of manufacturing establishments; but 
a large proportion of them are experienced workers in appropriate age ranges. 


Employment 
(May) 


40,000 


20,000 


1948 1949 1956 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


Atout 1,100 employees were added in 1956 due to extension of coverage to 
employers with 4 - 7 employees. 


47557—60— pt. 721 
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Lazsor Force REvIEw, JULY 1958 


SOUTH BEND AREA (ST. JOSEPH COUNTY) 


Population and labor force, 1940-50 * 


Percent 
April 1940 April 1950 change, 
1940-50 


Total population 

14 years and over 
Labor force, civilian 

Percent of population 14 years and over 
Employment 

Agricultural 

Nonagricultural 


1 Information is from the U.S. Bureau of the Census and includes only persons who resided in St. Joseph 
County. All other employment figures are derived from employer reports and include persons employed 
in St. Joseph County, regardless of their place of residence. 


Industrial characteristics 


The South Bend area is located within the manufacturing belt which contains 
a large part of the Nation’s market and a major share of its industrial labor 
force. The area is primarily a manufacturing center with a very high propor- 
tion of its manufacturing employment in the metalworking industries. Trans- 
portation equipment (automobiles, aircraft, guided missiles, and automative 
parts) accounted for more than half of the manufacturing employment prior to 
the slash in automotive production in early 1958. The remaining industries are 
considerably diversified. Important products are machinery, rubber products, 
food, beverages, and chemicals. The community is also an important tool and 
diemaking center. 


Employment by industry, selected periods 


Employment status or industry May 1955 May 1957 May 1958 


Employed: 
Nonfarm wage and salaried workers - -- 


70, 400 
Manufacturing 


30, 300 
900 

5, 000 
13, 900 
10, 500 
3, 000 
14, 800 
23, 800 
15, 600 


Nonelectrical machinery 
Transportation equipment. 
Other manufacturing 
Contract construction 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Other nonmanufacturing 
Unemployed. 
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Employment trends and labor supply 


The industrial capacity and the experienced labor force of the South Bend 
area led to a huge expansion during World War II. Expansion continued after 
reconversion culminating in 1953. Cutbacks in defense production following the 
end of the Korean conflict and losses in the automotive industry caused a sharp 
drop in employment in 1954. Declining business activity, particularly in the 
automotive industry, reduced employment further in 1958. As a result of shift- 
ing in industrial activity and the trend of local automotive production, it is un- 
likely that the South Bend area will be as dependent on the automotive indus- 
try in the future. 

The rapid increase in employment attracted many workers from outside the 
area. A survey of major employers in 1950 showed that 13 percent of their 
labor force or about 6,000 employees commuted daily from neighboring coun- 
ties. Others moved in from southern Indiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee. Many 
of these have left the area as a result of layoffs, but a substantial supply of ex- 
perienced workers is available. At the end of June 1958, job applications at 
the local employment security office totaled 9,800 including 7,200 men and 2,600 
women. Not all of these applicants meet the usual requirements of manufactur- 
ing firms but the great bulk of them are experienced factory workers. Few 
areas can match the South Bend labor supply. 
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Wage and Salaried Employment, 1948-1958 


Employment 
in May 


100,099 


80,000 


60,000 


40,000 





1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


Lazor Force Review, June 1959 
VINCENNES AREA (KNOX COUNTY) 


Industrial characteristics 

Vincennes is located along the Indiana-Illinois border about midway between 
Evansville and Terre Haute. It is well located in relation to consumer markets 
and transportation—only a short distance from the population center of the 
United States—but it has been slow in developing industrially. Vincennes is 
near the center of a large rural area in Indiana and Illinois which has been 
largely dependent upon agriculture and coal mining. The nearest industrial cen- 
ters are Evansville, 54 miles to the south, and Terre Haute, 58 miles to the 
north. Both of these cities have been labor surplus areas much of the time since 
1930. 

Vincennes was an important cultural and governmental center in pioneer 
days—the capital of the huge Northwest Territory which was later carved into 
five States. Until recent years the economic life of the city was largely based 
on agriculture and coal mining rather than industry. Even today less than one 
out of six local workers is in manufacturing and almost as many work on farms. 
as in factories. Industrial employment is well distributed with no one firm or 
industry dominant. The principal industrial products of the area are paper 
boxes, window glass, shoes, batteries and automobile seat cushion springs, In 
addition to the stock and grain crops customary in the Midwest, prominent agri- 
cultural products are flowers, apples, peaches, and watermelons. 


Population and labor force, 1940-50* 





Percent 
April 1940 April 1950 change 
1940-50 


INO ce es Oe aha deen eaedeenbautancevan 43, 973 43, 415 =1.3 


Pe CRI. occa ecu it. h eo weannmempenaued 33, 370 32, 337 —3.1 
I i ne oe ec Lecce uu caeatie 16, 265 15, 447 =—5.0 
Percent of population 14 years and over___..-.------------ 48.7 A | en 
Pao dick tant Nodecumevd ss canadudlentesbudinnubancne 13, 183 14, 819 12.4 
Ng rks Cdacc cu cccetuciaeddeccsdumceusecene 3,179 2, 457 —22.7 
PI ol rccec caccutic ici snsmdsednenmuannieenaa 10, 004 12, 362 23.6 


nw 


1 Information in this table is from census reports and includes only residents of Knox County. Other 
employment information is based on place of work. 
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Employment subject to the Employment Security Act 


Employment status or industry May 1956 | May 1957 May 1958 


6, 610 | 6, 470 


2, 466 2, 466 
Stone, clay, and glass_- 5 (511) 
Nonmanufacturing : 


Mining 2 479 

Contract construction 500 320 297 
Wholesale and retail trade 1, 961 1, 893 
Other nonmanufacturing 5 1, 244 1, 247 


VINCENNES AREA 


Employment trends and labor supply 

Prior to the depression in the 1930’s, Vincennes enjoyed a quietly prosperous 
economic climate as the trade and service center for a large agricultural and 
mining area, but the region was particularly hard hit by the depression; the 
long term declining trends in mining and agricultural employment have not 
been offset by the acquisition of new industrial jobs so that the area has had 
labor surplus conditions for nearly three decades. Most jobseekers found work 
temporarily during World War II but even in this period expansion in Vincennes 
proper was modest. Many residents of Knox County commuted to other areas, 
as far away as Evansville. As the chart below shows, employment has con- 
tinued to drift down in the postwar years. 

The labor resources of the Vincennes area greatly exceed the number of 
workers counted as unemployed or represented by job applications at the local 
employment office. Experience in other industrially underdeveloped areas has 
shown that many additional people can be brought into the labor force by the 
creation of desirable jobs. If necessary Vincennes employers could supplement 
the Knox County labor force by drawing on the surplus in bordering areas. All 
of the surrounding counties in Indiana and Illinois are rural areas with in- 
sufficient job opportunities for their residents. There is little industrial employ- 
ment within a radius of 50 miles. 

The number of skilled industrial workers is small because there has been little 
opportunity to develop these skills. If we exclude coal miners, about 125 of 
the job applicants on file at the local employment office in June 1959 were classi- 
fied as skilled. There were about 1,000 applicants at that time of which two 
thirds were men. Some skilled workers in a variety of occupations would be 
available, however, from the group of local residents who are commuting to 
other areas and from ex-residents who have taken jobs in industrial com- 
munities. One of the best sources of labor is the young people entering the 
labor market each year. Many of these new entrants must leave the area to 
obtain employment. In 1959, Knox County high schools graduated about 500 
students. 

Employment Covered by the Employment Security Act 
1949-1959 
Employment Eaployment 


10,000 


7 
(Preliminary) 


1949 1951 1953 1955 1957 1959 


*About 700 employees weres added in 1956 due to extension of coverage to 
employers with h-7 employees. 
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Mr. McQuistron. Well, our paper summarizes the State unemploy- 
ment problem rather than going into detail in localities. Our latest 
complete report on unemployment was the one mentioned before 
covering the middle week of October and at that time we had total 
employment in the State amounting to 1,657,000 and unemployment 
amounting to 71,600. 

Now, not included in that total of unemployment are individuals 
who are engaged in labor disputes, stoppages of whom there were 
about 57,000 at that time but the total does include people who were 
laid off as a secondary result of labor disputes. 

Our unemployment rate at that time was 4 percent compared with 
a national average of 4.7 percent. Since then we know that unem- 
ployment has risen some because our claims intake for unemployment 
compensation has increased some. This came mostly from layoffs 
resulting from the steel shortage. Layoffs of that type have now all 
but dried up and quite a lot of callbacks have taken place among 
people laid off because of the steel shortage. 

owever, we are now getting our usual intake of seasonal un- 
employment of which we have a pretty good share in the State. 
Mostly this comes from the construction industry but we also get 
quite a bit from industries which produce rather heavily for the 
Christmas trade. There will be several weeks before we have our 
report on November where we do know that unemployment will be 
somewhat higher than it was in mid-October at the figure of 71,600. 

Senator Harrse. In other words, we can anticipate that unem- 
ployment will rise in the report for November ? 

Mr. McQuisron. A little bit; yes. I can’t say how much. 

Senator Harrxe. What about the anticipation for December, Jan- 
uary, and February under normal circumstances ? 

Mr. McQuiston. Under normal circumstances January in most 
years is our high month. 

Senator Harrxe. The anticipation is that unemployment, instead 
of decreasing in the immediate months following, will be higher? 

Mr. McQuiston. I wouldn’t say that for this year. It may be 
we are going into an uptrend. 

Senator Harrxe. That is fine. I would hope we were. 

Mr. McQutston. To find out more about the nature of our cur- 
rent unemployment, we ran a survey just last week. That was among 
the 35,000 people who claimed benefits in our local offices. We took 
a 10-percent sample, and we found out several things, one of which 
was that 75 percent of those people were men and 25 percent wom- 
en which is about the composition of the labor force. We found that 
two-thirds of those unemployed were under 45 years of age. We 
found also that 30 percent of those had been unemployed only 1 or 
2 weeks while 56 percent had been unemployed 4 weeks or less and 
finally we found that 18 percent of them were temporarily unem- 
ployed. In other words, they had definite dates to return to work. 


TURNOVER AMONG THE UNEMPLOYED 


_ Now, these figures back up what we have known realy for a long 
time and that is that there is continual turnover among the body of 
the unemployed. It should be remembered, of course, that just. one 
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small sample in 1 week, last week, and those percentages may vary 
a great deal from the average but it does tell us that we have turn- 
over in the unemployed just as we do among the employees. 

Mr. Merrick. May I interrupt you? In that survey did you go 
into the question of what percentage the people in your sample were 
unemployed for perhaps more than 3 months? 

Mr. McQuiston. No. 

Mr. Merrick. Nothing like that ? 

Mr. McQuiston. No; we didn’t. 


EXHAUSTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 


Mr. Merrick. Was there any investigation in your sample as to 
how many people had exhausted their unemployment benefits? 

Mr. McQuiston. Not in the sample but we nee the figures for 
this year if you want them. 

Mr. Merrick. By all means. 

Mr. McQuiston. Well, for the first 10 months we had 40,000 ex- 
haustions from people in the State and 4,000 from people who had 
worked here and left, 44,000 exhaustions in 10 ama. 


Mr. Merrick. What does that mean? Does that mean people who 
—_ been unemployed so long that they have used up whatever bene- 
ts-——— 


Mr. McQuiston. Yes. 

Mr. Merrick. Is there an average length of time that is involved in 
this exhaustion or does it depend upon how long their benefits have 
been built up? 

Mr. McQuisron. Well, yes, it depends upon how long their benefits 
run. Of course, everyone isn’t entitled to the duration and I believe 
that the average duration sometime back has been about 17 weeks. 

Senator Hartke. Mr. Quiston, in the group of 71,000 how many 
of those are on unemployment benefits? 

Mr. McQuistTon. t would have to see if I can remember what kind 
of claims load we had at that time. We had, I believe, about in the 
middle week of October, we weren’t far from 30,000, the 30,000 figure 
in filing claims, and that would mean 25,000 receiving checks. That 
is not too far off. 

Senator Hartke. That can be verified, of course, but what I wanted 
to know on this 34,000 is whether there is anyway of telling us where 
they would be in the employment picture today, the ones who ex- 
hausted their benefits. 

Mr. Merrick. Are they listed as unemployed persons in your 
71,000? 

Mr. McQutsTon. Yes; they are. 

Mr. Merrick. All of them? 

Mr. McQuiston. All of those still unemployed. 

Mr. Merrick. They wouldn’t have dropped out of the labor force? 

Mr. McQuiston. There would be some. 

Senator Harrxe. Is the labor force smaller today ? 

Mr. McQuiston. Than when? 

Senator Harrxe. In other words, has the labor force been de- 
clining or has it been increasing ? 

Mr. McQuiston. Well, it goes up and down. I can tell you about 
almost any period you want to ask about I believe. 
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nin Hartke. Let’s take the present recession level of midyear 
1957. 

Mr. McQuiston. Midyear 1957—June of 1957, no, it isn’t there. 
I have only employment. I haven’t go the labor force of midyear 
1957. I think there is something here in your paper. The average 
force in 1957 was 1,798,300. That was the average labor force in 1957. 

Senator Hartke. What is it now? 

Mr. McQuiston. In June of this year, that is 1 month only, 1,811,- 
700. That is only 1 month and not an average for the year. 

Senator Harrke. All right, sir. 

Mr. Merrick. What you have suggested here is that 34,000 people 
have exhausted their unemployment benefits for this year. 

Mr. McQuiston. No, I said there were 40,000 in the State and 4,000 
out of the State 44,000 who have exhausted this year’s. Some of those 
claims were filed last year. 

Mr. Merrick. How about last year? How many persons exhausted 
their benefits last year. 

Mr. McQuiston. In round numbers there were 108,000 in the State 
and 10,000 out of the State. 

Mr. Merrick. Have you any figures on how many of those approxi- 
mately 100,000 persons are still unemployed ? 

Mr. McQuiston. We know that many of them are employed, and 
employment and unemployment are not exactly related to the ex- 
haustees. Our unemployment is lower than it was a year ago and our 
labor force is a little higher. 

Mr. Merrick. What you are saying is that some of the people who 
exhausted their benefits are now employed ? 

Mr. McQuisTon. Sure. 

Mr. Merrick. Have you any figures on how many ? 

Mr. McQuistron. I don’t have any figures. Our director of re- 
search is here and you may ask him. 

Senator Harrxe. Would you bring him up here, please? 

Just identify him for the record. 

Mr. McQutston. He is our director of research, Mr. Kelly. 

Senator Harrxe. Mr. Kelly, did you get the question? 

Mr. Ketriy. I think so. This is a very complex question unless you 
realize the ramifications. As far as our claims for benefits and our 
exhaustions are concerned, there is a continual turnover, people com- 
ing in and some of them only draw a few weeks and others draw all 
of the weeks to which they are entitled and exhaust their benefits. 
Some of them go back to work and some of those that exhaust do not 
go back to work. Now, there are two ways we can approach an esti- 
mate. It would only be an estimate of how many of this 108,000 who 
exhausted last year and the 40,000 exhausted this year. In previous 
years we have made surveys of a sample, a rather substantial portion 
of those who exhausted benefits, and we found that the number or 
percentage returning to work does vary from time to time. The last 
survey we made was in 1958, The survey itself was made in 1958 
largely on the basis of people who exhausted their benefits in 1957 
and we found even in a period like 1958, which was a recession period 
in Indiana, that by 2 months of exhaustion roughly a little better 
than 40 percent had gone back to work and by 4 months an additional 


several percentage have gone back to work. In 1958, being a reces- 
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sion year, exhaustions were higher but in the latter part of 1958, 
and especially in 1959, conditions have improved so that undoubtedly 
a larger proportion would be back to work. 

I think a better answer, however, than this is that we attempt in 
our estimates of unemployment to include the number of these ex- 
haustees who we believe to be unemployed and then the last figure 
that we have quoted, we had 71,600 unemployed, and we had approxi- 
mately 24,000 or 25,000 actively claiming benefits who were included 
in the 71,000. 

Then we had the people who had worked in noncovered employ- 
ment, and were out of work in some other groups so you could say 
we estimated on the basis of all information available to us in October 
that the number of exhaustees who were still unemployed was con- 
siderably less than this difference between 25,000 and 71,000. In 
other words, it might be when we make our estimates we use a figure 
near that number. I don’t happen to have that with me but it would 
be in the neighborhood of 20,000 to 30,000 or 35,000 that we estimate 
were stil] unemployed in October. 

The point I am trying to emphasize is that it is not a static thing. 
People don’t draw their benefits and after they have exhausted just 
remain unemployed. Some few people do but most of them are in 
and out of the labor force and are not out of employment for any 
length of time. 

Senator Harrke. I think, Mr. McQuiston, at one point I asked 
about the total labor force included in your statement in table 1. 

Mr. McQutston. Yes. 

Senator Harrxe. It shows you have a total labor force estimate in 
June of 1,811,000, is that right ? 

Mr. McQutston. Yes. 

Senator Harrxe. And this, as I look at it, is higher than 1958 but 
lower than 1953? : 

Mr. McQuiston. Yes. 

Senator Harrxe. And the same thing is applicable to the employed, 
that the total employed people in the State of Indiana, according to 
your table was, 1,730,000 in June of 1959 as compared to 1,747,000 
in 1953? 

Mr. McQuiston. Yes. 


EMPLOYMENT BELOW MID-FIFTIES 


Senator Harrxe. In other words, as you indicated in your written 
statement, the point remains that we still are below the mid-fifties ? 

Mr. McQuisron. We are below that one year. 1953 was the high 
year. That is correct. 

Senator Harrxe. Do you have any further statements or 
summaries ? 

Mr. McQuiston. If you want me to go on. 

Senator Harrxe. Iamsorry. Go right ahead. 

Mr. McQuisron. Well, I thought in order to give a complete pic- 
ture of the unemployment problem we should say something about the 
composition of our employment and, as you know, we are an indus- 
trial State. Forty-five percent of our employment, outside of farm 
employment, is in manufacturing whereas the average for the Nation 
is only 34 percent. Here we are high in manufacturing and further- 
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more of our manufacturing employment, 76 percent is in durable 
goods while the average is only 57 percent. You see we are very 
heavy in durable goods production in the State and that is principally 
in steel, automotive and machinery and electrical equipment, all very 
cyclical industries, as you can see. The result of that heavy concen- 
tration of durable goods is that in a recession our employment falls 
faster and further than the average. For example, in October of 
1957 until April of 1958 your unemployment climbed from 68,000 to 
174,000. Our unemployment rate increased from 3.8 percent to 10 
percent and during the same period the national average increased 
from 3.7 percent, about the same as ours, at the beginning, to 7.7 per- 
cent as compared with our 10 percent at the low point of that 
recession. 

On the other hand, durable goods production tends to recover more 
rapidly and from April of 1958 to April of 1959 our statewide unem- 
ployment had fallen to a rate of 5.1 percent when the national aver- 
age stayed at 5.3 percent and we have been slightly below the national 
average in each month since then, remembering again that the people 
unemployed because of a labor dispute are not counted among the un- 
employed. 

Senator Harrxe. That is a common misconception. They think 
that these people out on strike directly are included in the unem- 
ployed. They have to be added to the 171,000. 

Mr. McQuisron. To make up the labor force, yes. 

Senator Hartke. That is right. 

Mr. McQuisron. I had some remarks on the labor trend and I 
think we have covered that some but I might go back to the First 
World War and say this, because of our heavy concentration in the 
metalworking industries, we did have a larger than average share 
in defense production. Beginning with World War II and extending 
through the Korean war and along with this we had a very rapid ex- 
pansion in employment. Since then we have had a level of employ- 
ment. We have had some increase in nonmanufacturing and in serv- 
ice but the growth that we have had in manufacturing from expan- 
sion of existing plants and from the location of new plants within 
the State has been more than offset by the closing of a number of very 
large plants around the State so although our total employment for 
the State has held up quite well in the last 7 or 8 years, there are some 
communities very hard hit and I will go through those briefly be- 
cause I know you are holding hearings in each of them. 

An example is in La Porte County where the Kingsbury Ordnance 
Plant is closed. You have heard about New Albany and Jeiferson- 
ville and certainly Evansville and Terre Haute, and I won’t cover 
those again. I don’t know whether you have heard about Connersville 
but they lost a large civilian production plant there and they have a 
considerable problem and have had since then. 

Now, I haven’t said anything about automation. We have it the 
same as any other industrial State and we don’t have any figures on 
the extent of job displacement for that, the extent from that cause 
if any. 

Senator Harrxe. In your statement did you say that the loss of 
industry—I didn’t follow you exactly there. How had it affected the 
overall employment in the State ? 
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JOB GAINS OFFSET BY JOB LOSSES 


Mr. McQuiston. Well, our employment since about 1952 has been 
fairly level. We think we had a bulge in 1953. That is debatable. 
It was more. We have had some increase since then in nonmanu- 
facturing, in the service trades, but I said that the growth that we 
have had in manufacturing by the expansion of existing plants and 
by the location of new plants in the State has been more than offset 
by the closing of a number of large plants around the State so our 
employment has held up fairly well over the State in total but we 
have had those communities which have been pretty hard hit. 

Senator Harrxe. I see this table here again in your report and, just 
to correct the record, you said in 1953 employment was higher than 
it is this year. I think also in 1957 it was higher and also in 1956. 

Mr. McQuiston. Yes. 

: Senator Hartke. So it was higher in 1953, 1956, and 1957 than it 
is now? 

Mr. McQuisron. Oh, yes. 

Senator Harrxe. This bears out what you said that the actual loss 
of industry has not been compensated by enough new industry; isn’t 
that right ? 

Mr. McQuisron. That is correct. 

Senator Harrxe. One other statement here which I think is very 
pertinent. On page 7 appears a comment on something that we are 
encountering more and more and that is the question of underemploy- 
ment. You were talking about Terre Haute and Vincennes cal the 
fringe of the Evansville area. 

Mr. McQuiston. Yes. 

Senator Harrxe. Will you explain for the sake of the record what 
you meant there? 

Mr. McQuiston. Underemployment; they have a job here and a 
job there, and for some short time, and no regular employment. 

Senator Harrxe. They are not included in the 71,000 people, for 
example? 

Mr McQuiston. The people in the 71,000 are the people not em- 
ployed during the middle week of October. 

easter Hartke. Thank you. 

Mr. Merrick. Have you any studies on this underemployment 
problem ? 

Mr. McQuiston. No. 

Senator Harrxe. Do you anticipate or think it would be valuable 
for us if such a study could be conducted ? 

Mr. Ketty. I think it would be very useful. It would be a rather 
tedious, difficult job, but I think it would be useful. 

Senator Harrxe. In other words, this is a real problem. : 

Well, I want to thank you for this information, and it looks like 
you have done a fine job in accumulating this statistical data. 
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(The above-mentioned material follows :) 


AN ANALYSIS OF UNEMPLOYMENT CLAIMS EXHAUSTIONS IN INDIANA, APRIL- 
SEPTEMBER 1957 


(By Gene S. Booker) 
PREFACE 


This is one of a series of postexhaustion studies carried out by the Indiana 
Employment Security Division. The principal purpose of these studies is to 
learn more about the labor-market status and experience of claimants after they 
exhaust their unemployment insurance claims and especially about the duration 
of postexhaustion unemployment. The relevance of this information in evaluat- 
ing the unemployment insurance program is evident but the use of the results in 
preparing unemployment estimates is less well known. 

The number and kind of claimants who exhaust their benefits, as well as the 
duration of unemployment after exhaustion of benefits, varies according to eco- 
nomic conditions and other factors which change over time, so we need to study 
postexhaustion experience in several periods covering different labor-market 
conditions. 

It is not practicable to mention all the people who participated in the study, 
but their contributions are appreciated. Gene S. Booker, formerly a graduate 
student and instructor in the Department of Economics of Indiana University 
and now on the staff of Washington and Jefferson College, was employed for a 
1-year period specifically for this research study. Among the other participants 
who deserve particular mention are Lucy Kantz and John Hegenauer of the 
research and statistics section. Miss Kantz directed the sample selection, mail- 
ing, and processing. John Hegenauer was especially helpful in planning some 
of the worksheets because of his experience in prior studies. James Baker of 
the IBM section did the machine tabulations. William Kaeser, public relations, 
drew the charts and Genevieve Parks and Kathryn Cunningham of the research 
and statistics section prepared and checked the stencils for the report. 


DwicuT KE LLey, Chief of Rescurch. 


INTRODUCTION 
Purpose 


Some years ago the research and statistics section of the Indiana Employment 
Security Division began an extensive analysis of the problems of unemployment 
insurance benefit exhaustions. The dynamic nature of the labor market, to- 
gether with the operational procedure of the division tended to leave a consid- 
erable blind spot in our knowledge of this subject. The basic purposes of these 
studies were to determine whether there existed a typical pattern of labor- 
market experience after exhaustion, what that pattern was, and how the charac- 
teristics of the exhaustees compared with claimants generally in relation to 
labor-market experience. To some extent these objectives have been accom- 
plished. In particular, the current study was aimed at two questions. These 
questions were, first, to learn the postexhaustion experience of the April— 
September 1957 exhaustees and, second, to allow seasonal comparisons with the 
October 1955-—March 1956 study. 


Main issues studied 


In this study we analyzed the characteristics—such as age, sex, marital status, 
industry of separation, base-period wages, and educational level—of exhaustees 
and claimants. The labor-market status of exhaustees, as it appeared to be 
influenced by these characteristics, together with the amount of work reported 
by respondents to our questionnaires, were also analyzed. 

Limitations of the study 
oa chief factors tending to limit the generality of our conclusions were 
ese: 

1. The number of observations in some of the cells is small. Thus, the size 
of the probable sampling error (which varies inversely with the frequency of the 
individual cell) varies within the tabulations. 

2. In relating characteristics to status we are dealing with a complex set of 
interrelated variables. Conceptually a system of simultaneous equations with 
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as many equations as unknowns would describe the system. However, what we 
have done is to treat each factor quasi-independently. 

8. Labor market phenomena are dynamic. We have essentially taken pictures 
at specific points in time. By dating these points and considering the amount 
of change between them we have only in part allowed for the dynamic character 
of the market. 

4. To some extent the results of the current study are the results of unique 
factors which cannot be expected to repeat themselves in a precisely similar way 
in the future. 

THE INDIANA LABOR MARKET IN 1957 


The profile of economic activity in Indiana during 1957, to some extent, reflects 
a continuation of trends which began as early as February 1956. Thus, as noted 
in “Unemployment Claims Exhaustions, October 1955—-March 1956”: “In Febru- 
ary 1956, the automotive segment of the transportation equipment industry began 
an 8-month slide from which it is yet to completely recover. Durable goods man- 
ufacturing began to experience a rather general downturn in May 1956, which 
has extended through the first half of 1957.” 

The labor market in Indiana was generaliy steady in 1957 through June 15. 
However, despite the apparent calm, manufacturing employment continued its 
slow decline through mid-June. Estimated unemployment fell less than the usual 
seasonal pattern. 

During the months of July, August, and September, employment totals were 
a little higher. But unemployment, which usually falls in September, held at 
the August level and manufacturing employment began to slip lower again. By 
this time the effect of defense curtailment, while probably slight for the labor 
force as a whole, may have had considerable impact on the number of jobs avail- 
able to exhaustees. 

From the middle of October, with the advent of the normal seasonal decline 
and the onset of generally recessionary forces, employment in Indiana fell until, 
by mid-January 1958, 8.1 percent of the labor force was unemployed. 

Therefore, the economic climate of the current study is sufficiently different 
from the October 1955-March 1956 period to seriously militate against simple 
comparisons between the two periods for analysis of seasonal variations in 


exhaustee experience. However, the differences do create some interesting 
possibilities for studying the impact of cyclical factors on exhaustions. 


CHIEF CONCLUSIONS 


1. Success in finding work was related to age, industry of separation, educa- 
tional level, and base period wages. 

2. The time pattern of reemployment tends to substantiate a hypothesis of 
eontinual labor market participation. 

8. Exhaustees with a short period of unemployment prior to exhaustion re- 
mained in the labor market in significantly larger proportions. 

4, Among January to June claimants 37 percent were women while 52 per- 
cent of the exhaustees in our sample were women. 

5. The average amount of work received within 120 days tended to vary pro- 
portionally with percentages at work at specific points in time. 

6. The variances in labor market status classifications by exhaustee char- 
acteristics were less pronounced than in the October 1955—March 1956 study. 
Perhaps their causal importance declines in periods of relative labor surplus. 

7. Due to the timing of the recession in Indiana, third quarter 1957 exhaustees 
faced a condition of increasing relative surplus of labor. This led to a deteriora- 
tion in their position vis-a-vis second quarter exhaustees in the fourth and 
fifth months after exhaustion. The existence of this deterioration in relative 
positions is demonstrated in the chart below. The center horizontal line repre- 
sents the average percent working 120 days after exhaustion for the 6-month 
period. The connected points show the divergence of each month’s exhaustees 
from the average. 
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Per Cent Working 120 Days After Exhaustion 
Six Months' Average and Individual Months 


Per cent of 
Deviation 
from Average 


+20 


«< (6 Mo. Average) 


« Monthly Deviation from 
Average 


Apr. May ‘ June’ July Aug. Sept. 
Month of Exhaustion 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Exhaustees were older, had lower base period wages, and relatively more of 


them were women as compared to claimants in general. 
Third quarter exhaustees earned higher wages in their base period than workers 
who exhausted in the second quarter. Both men and women had higher wages 


than exhaustees studied in 1955-56. 


Claimant and exhaustee characteristics of the representative worker? 


Claimants Exhaustees 


January-June 1957 2d quarter 3d quarter 


Male Female Male Female Male Female 


36 45 37 45 
SS eee $2, 820 $1, 560 $2, 250 $1, 180 $2, 390 
High quarter wage $650 +$750 $600 +$750 
Weekly benefit amount... _............... 3 $26 
Potential duration f 
Actual duration 


1 Median values. 


A consideration of separating industry reveals that manufacturing produced 
a disproportionate number of claimants. Also, relatively more of the manu- 
facturing claimants exhausted their benefits during the period studied. 

For the 6-month period, construction, food, furniture, fabricated metals, 
machinery and electrical equipment were high on percentage of exhaustions 
velative to their average covered employment. 
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Covered employment, claimants and exhaustions by industry 


Percent distribution 


Average 
covered Claimants, | Exhaustions, 
employment,| January- April-Sep- 
January- June 1957 | tember 1957 
June 1957 
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The variation in the construction industry appears unique in that, consid- 
ering the number of covered workers, the number of claims filed is very high 
whereas the percentage of claimants who exhaust their benefits is compara- 
tively low. Three industries (electrical equipment, food, and furniture) had 
both more claims filed than covered employment and more exhaustions than 
claimants. Fabricated metals and machinery had relatively more exhaustions 
than claimants. 

COVERED EMPLOYMENT, CLAIMANTS AND EXHAUSTIONS 
sii i ial PER CENT OF STATE TOTAL 
5 5 L i 
ihaia tune’ FOOD, FURNITURE AND ELECTRICAL EQUIPiiENT 
20 Av. Covered 
Employment Claimants Exhaustions 


ELECe " ELECe 
EQvir. Food Fuanitune EQUIP. Food FuRwiTuRE EQuar. Fooo Furntruse 


Industry of Separation 


It is of some interest to note in light of this chart that 26 percent of all female 
exhaustees in our sample were separated from the electrical equipment indus- 
try and that the food industry accounted for 14 percent of all female exhaustees. 
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Direction of change in percent of exhaustions, 2d quarter to 8d quarter 1957 


Total Men 


Nonmanufacturing- - - -_- 
Construction. -.-._... 


All other nonmanufacturing 
Manufacturing 

Food 

Furniture 

Primary metals_--- 

Fabricated metals - - - 

Machinery......----.- 

Electrical equipment ---_---- 

Transportation equipment 
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Direction of change exhaustee characteristics, 2d quarter to 3d quarter 1957 


Men Women 





Base period wages a 
Weekly benefit amount__ 0 ot 
High quarter earnings + 
Actual duration i + 


1 Could not change due to nature of law and data. 


A comparison of exhaustee characteristics between the second and third 
quarters of 1957 suggests that during periods of change in the level of economic 
activity the composition of the exhaustee group tends to change. The most 
obvious shift is in base period wages. Here we see that apparently as conditions 
in the labor market tend toward a relative surplus of labor the base period wages 
of exhaustees tend to be higher. 


Labor market status—Summary of labor market status for 1st 5 months after 
exhaustion 


Time of exhaustion 1st month | 2d month | 3d month | 4th month | 5th month 


April, May, June 1957: 
Employed ! 
Unemployed 
Withdrawn 

July, August, September 1957: 
Employed 
Unemployed 
Withdrawn. 


1 Definitions of labor market status are given in the ‘‘Methodology”’ section at the end of the study. 


The analysis of status conveniently breaks into two main sections. The first 
section deals with the decision of the individual to continue to participate in the 
labor force or to withdraw from it after exhaustion; and the second concerns 
the success of the individual in finding employment if he decides to participate. 

While the analytical division is useful, we know that in actuality the two 
sections are interrelated. Because of this, in our tabulations of status by ex- 
haustee characteristics, we show both factors. This procedure has the advantage 
of bringing out the relationship between the ease of finding jobs for subgroups, 
such as those over 65 years of age, and their propensities to withdraw from the 
labor market. In this section we shall present our findings as to the influence 
of exhaustee characteristics on the labor market experience. 

Our general findings in brief are these. Sex is the most important determinant 
followed by age, marital status, industry or separation, base period wages, and 
education. The tabulations by race proved to be too small to draw any con- 
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clusions.. In most cases, the importance of the characteristic studied tended to 
have a differential impact on the group when divided into male and female 
classifications. The importance of all the characteristics studied tended to 
decline with time. 

SEX AND AGE 


Success in finding work is influenced by age. At-work rates decline as the age 
level increases, but withdrawal rates increase with age. Females tended to 
withdraw in significantly larger proportions than did males. When considered 
separately, females reveal withdrawal rates which are influenced by the age 
pattern of marriage and child-rearing activities. The most outstanding difference 
between the two quarters of the study was that third-quarter men, as a group, 
were better off employmentwise at 2 months after exhaustion than they were at 
4 months. 


Summary of labor market status by sex and age—April—September 1957 
exhaustees 


After 2 months After 4 months 


Percent Percent Percent Percent 
employed withdrawn employed withdrawn 





Total male. 


Under 35. 
RN a caidie  eeteetimaermermina sain is tearesnim caeionions 























Male 


Second-quarter male at-work rates decline as age increases at 2 months after 
exhaustion. At 4 months, other factors apear to be significant as there is a hump 
in the distribution with the 35-to-44 group the modal class. (See appendix 
table 12a.) This hump is probably due to seasonal variation in industries, such 
as construction, and the possibility that his group had a more readily marketable 
skill composition. 

Second-quarter male withdrawal rates advance with age and the 2-month dis- 
tribution displays an unusual hump at age 45 to 54. 

Third-quarter male at-work rates were highest for the age group of 25 to 45. 
In this case, our guess as to an explanation would be the possibility that this 
group had the needed skills since construction activity was not as great in this 
quarter. 

Men as a group were beter off at 2 months than at 4 months among the third- 
quarter exhaustees. However, this rather unusual phenomenon should be put 
in the context of the current recession and its probable impact on job oppor- 
tunities for men as there is some evidence that males have been hit harder by un- 
employment relative to females than in previous recessions. Certainly our data 
tend to substantiate this since the same thing is not true for third-quarter female 
exhaustees. 


Female 


Female at-work rates tend to decline with age after age 34. Their withdrawal 
rates decline with age to around 45 years of age and then increase. The with- 
drawal pattern is probably due to the age pattern of marriage and child-rearing 


41 Briefly, the summary results of the tabulations by race are as follows: For nonwhites, 
at 2 months, 52 percent of those in the labor market had worked, 43 percent in the labor 
market were working. At 4 months, 72 percent of those in the labor market had worked 
and 46 percent of those in the labor market were working. For whites, at 2 months, 47 
percent of those in the labor market had worked and 40 percent of those in the labor mar- 
ket were =. At 4 months, 70 percent in the labor market had worked and 52 percent 
were working. 
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activities. The “V-shaped” at-work distribution appears to be only partially 
explained by the withdrawal rates. 

In the second quarter, at 4 months, only those 65 and over have a lower at- 
work rate than those under 25 years of age. Interestingly enough, in the third 
quarter, women under 25 also had a high withdrawal rate but they had moved 
up to third place in at-work rates. 

Female exhaustees tend to withdraw from the labor market in significantly 
larger proportions than do men. At the same time, it should be noted that the 
participation rate for female exhaustees is roughly two times as high as the rate 
for females in the total population. 


SEX AND MARITAL STATUS 


The influence of marital status is not clear. The outstanding feature of this 
section seems to be the support given to the hypothesis that in our society the 
social consensus as to the significance of marital status as a factor in the labor 
market seems to be declining in importance. In most of the cases where a sharp 
differential pattern appears the possibility was also present that the influence of 
the age composition of the group might be important. 


Marital status 

Many factors influence the labor market status of the individual. The decision 
to participate or not to participate in the labor force is related in a complex way 
to the number of jobs available and hence to the level of unemployment. A de- 
crease in employment opportunities may influence one individual to drop out of 
the labor force but in another family the wife may decide to seek work when 
unemployment strikes the husband. Thus, not only the amount of unemploy- 
ment, but also the way in which that unemployment is distributed among people 
with different characteristics, may influence the decisions of individuals to par- 
ticipate in the labor force. However, with a given level of employment oppor- 
tunities, factors such as sex and marital status seem likely to be particularly 
significant in the decision of the individual and the ease or difficulty of finding 
jobs. 


Males 


The survey results indicate that sex is a significant factor but that its im- 
portance tends to decline with time. Among the men, those divorced or widowed 
had the poorest showing. This probably is due to the age composition of this 
group rather than their marital status. Their withdrawal rate tends to support 
this hypothesis. Married men did better than single in the second quarter, but 
not as well in the third. It may be that since the period of job hunting during 
the third and fourth quarter was one of an increasing condition of relative labor 
surplus, the potentially greater mobility of single men paid off. 

Interestingly enough, among the women, divorcees or widowed workers had 
the best showing in both quarters. Very probably this group was somewhat 
younger than widowers or divorced men. Married women remained in the 
labor market more than did single ones. The high withdrawal among young 
women suggests that a large part of the single women probably were withdrawing 
to get married. However, when this is considered, single women who remain 
in the labor market seemed to have more success in finding work than did 
married workers. To the extent that this better showing among single women 
represents the ability of married women to be more selective in accepting any 
particular job, the net advantage of the single group is reduced relatively. 

Thus, among women, it appears that a combination of sociological, demo- 
graphic, and economic factors such as differential mobility propensities and 
degrees of economic pressures are at work. 

Relative to sex and marital status, we may conclude that sex is the more 
important factor affecting the decision to participate in the labor force. Given 
this influence, marital status and its relationship to age, etc., is of some im- 
portance. The fact that the differentials in the labor market status ratios 
associated with sex and marital status tend to decline with time indicates that 
the ability of the economic system to provide jobs becomes more important as 
the length of the time period after exhaustion increases. 


47557—60—pt. 722 
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INDUSTRY OF SEPARATION 


It is a generally accepted proposition that labor-market mobility is less than 
perfect. To what extent immobility contributes to unemployment insurance 
claim exhaustions and to what extent it represents a net social cost are complex 
problems. The fact that there are differential labor market status patterns for 
exhaustees from different industries would suggest that industrial attachment is 
strong among Indiana exhaustees. Of course, to the extent that different in- 
dustries tend to hire relatively more or less of worker groups having certain 
characteristics, the importance of the individual worker’s attitude toward inter- 
industry mobility is limited. Under these circumstances sex, age, skill level, 
ete., together with the specialized demands for labor of certain kinds by indi- 
vidual firms will condition the status pattern. Since the status pattern repre- 
sents a period of calendar time as well as a uniform period of time after 
exhaustion, seasonal patterns also enter ip. For this reason, the table and chart 
shown below should help in interpreting the data for 1957, 


Months of exhaustion: 
April, May, and June. 
July, August, and September. 
Average date of exhaustion: 
May. 
August. 
Average date 2 months after exhaustion: 
July. 
October. 
Average date 4 months after exhaustion: 
September. 
December. 


THE PER CENT IN LABOR MARKET EMPLOYED FOUR MONTHS AFTER EXHAUSTION 
BY INDUSTRY BY QUARTER 


ist Qra. 1966 2no Gre. 1957 ; Sao Qra. 1957 41H Qra. 1955 
; i ; : 


Zi _ _- Constaudrion 
Te sn fom. | 


April, May, and June exhaustees 


Ex-construction workers had the best showing at 2 months after exhaustion 
due to seasonal opportunities. By 4 months, transportation exhaustees were 
the high at-work group. The timing of the model year had a good deal to do 
with this. However, of all those in the labor market at 4 months 85 percent 
of the ex-construction employees had worked at some time during the period 
while only 69 percent of the transportation ex-employees had had any work. 
Thus it would appear that many of the construction jobs were of short duration. 
Furniture manufacturing people did well due to the activity in preparation for 
the fall market. Food also had a good showing with 71 percent of those in 
the labor market at 4 months being either at work or having had some employ- 
ment. 

Withdrawal rates appear to be quite high among food and primary metal 
groups. It would not appear that one factor would affect these quite differing 
groups. In the case of primary metals we would expect to find a concentration 
of men past the contractual retirement age. Many exhaustees in the food 
industry tend to be essentially fringe workers who tend to move into and out 
of the labor market in response to the demand for their services. 

The tendency for workers to remain attached to the fortunes of a given 
industry is usually considered a lesser barrier to mobility than the lack of a 
free-flowing movement between the major divisions of manufacturing and non- 
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manufacturing. However, although there was a distinct difference between 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing, nonmanufacturing exhaustees doing a 
little better with respect to subsequent employment, the differences between 
individual industries actually exceeded that between the major divisions. 


July, August, and September erhaustees 


The labor market status patterns of third quarter exhaustees tend to show 
some further drift in the direction shown from 2 to 4 months in the second 
uarter. 
’ Ex-construction workers did well at 2 months, but less well at 4 months after 
exhaustion, or an average calendar date of December, since the season was 
over. The percent of ex-construction workers in the labor market who had 
some work fell sharply. 

Transportation equipment exhaustees had a high at-work rate but there was 
a corresponding increment in the “unemployed but had worked” category. This 
latter movement is probably a reflection of the failure of sales to meet expec- 
tations. At-work rates in machinery declined further as a result of cuts in 
plant and equipment spending. We strongly suspect that, given the tendency 
for workers to have considerable attachment to the industry of separation, 
exhaustee status patterns tend to lead overall changes in the general labor 
market. 

Certainly it is possible to construct quite a case for this argument from the 
data in the basic tabulations of this study. However, a good part of this 
seems much easier now than it would have last September. 


GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 


Another aspect of labor mobility involves geographic movement. Quite prob- 
ably geographic movement among workers is more restricted than interplant 
or interindustry movement in the short run. As a result of this, area patterns 
of labor market status among postexhaustees are influenced by the geographic 
distribution of industry as well as by general economic developments. 

South Bend (auto), Fort Wayne (electrical equipment) and Bloomington 
(TV) showed above average improvement in at-work rates during the 4 months 
after exhaustion for second quarter exhaustees. For third quarter exhaustees 
in these cities there was a decline in at-work rates from 2 months after exhaus- 
tion to 4 months. 

Indianapolis, Evansville, and Calumet were below average. Calumet ex- 
haustees displayed a high withdrawal rate which is probably due to the con- 
tractual retirement provisions in the primary metals industry. Evansville has 
been a labor surplus area for some time. This area has also lost some plants 
recently. As much as anything, Evansville’s poor showing is probably related 
to the fortunes of the refrigeration industry. 

Muncie showed the only real improvement in the third quarter, probably due 
to the diversified nature of its industrial community. 

The fact that Indiana is a capital goods producing State relative to other 
sections of the country would lead us to expect that generally recessionary 
forces would hit sooner here. The impact of the recession as reflected in unem- 
ployment would also tend to be sharper but conversely recovery in Indiana 
should be sooner and sharper vis-a-vis the rest of the economy. Differing relative 
employment patterns—i.e., sex and age, among different segments of the Indiana 
economy as these segments are affected to differing degrees by general economic 
changes—will condition the opportunities of exhaustees in finding jobs. This is 
particularly true since exhaustees tend to show a considerable degree of attach- 
ment to their home community. It should probably be mentioned that a certain 
amount of geographical immobility in the short run is far from being illogical 
from the standpoint of the individual worker and may not necessarily represent 
a net social cost to the economy in general. 


EDUCATION 


The tabulation of labor market status by sex and education reveals that for 
men at-work rates advance with education. Their withdrawal rates tend to be 


higher for 0 to 4 years of education and for the higher education levels, through 
to a lesser extent. 
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PER CENT IN THE LABOR MARKET 
EMPLOYED 120 DAYS AFTER EXHAUSTION 
BY YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 
MALES 


o-4 S20 |. Gia 12 13 - 16 
Years of Education Completed 


It was originally felt that age would be more important than education in its 
effect on labor market status. We felt, however, that within age brackets suc- 
cess in finding jobs would be related to education. The tabulations of labor 
market status by age and by education turned out to be too fine to allow simple 
generalizations on this point. As a result of this, we retabulated by sex and 
education, using the sex breakout because it seemed likely that significant dif- 
erences would be apparent. This, because for women the social concensus as to 
who is expected to work is less strong in our economy. 

It is fairly safe to assume that the vast majority of post-school-age, pre- 
retirement age, able-bodied men will be in the labor market. We did not feel 
that the same thing would necessarily be true for women since educational 
attainment may be related to the social and economic level of the worker and, 
therefore, to the degree of economic and sociological pressure to seek employment 
experienced by the individual. Educational attainment is probably also related 
to workers’ ages since the average years of school attended has lengthened over 
time. Thus, very young exhaustees will have fewer years in which to attend 
school and older workers probably had less chance to remain in school in their 
youth. 

For women the withdrawal rates also are U-shaped with the high sections 
falling toward the extremes of the educational spectrum. Female at-work rates 
show little relationship to education. There is not too much evidence in our 
data to choose between the inferences that education is less important for female 
job-seeking success or that higher education tends to indicate a socioeconomic 
group who can afford to be more selective in accepting employment. It is still 
our opinion that, regardless of the number and types of job openings for women 
and given equal desire for employment, success at finding work is related to 
educational attainment. It should be noted, however, that this proposition is 
not supported in the current study’s data. 


BASE PERIOD WAGES 


The base period wage by itself is tantamount to an indication of employer 
estimates of the value of the worker to the firm at the stage of the business cycle 
then in effect. Low base period wages, therefore, may well represent a low 
estimate by employers of a worker’s value to the firm, a depressed condition in 
the economy, a low degree of attachment to the labor market by the worker, 
or a combination of all of these. 

In general there is an observable relationship between base period wages 
and labor market status. For instance, exhaustees from both quarters having 
low wages show a higher propensity for withdrawal. The withdrawal rate de- 
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clines steadily as wages increse to around $3,000, and then rises slightly. Sec- 
ond quarter exhaustee at-work rates increase with wages, and within wage 
brackets they increase with time. For third-quarter exhaustees, at-work rates 
increase with wages up to the $3,000 and over class. Within wage brackets 
third-quarter exhaustees at-work rates decline over time for the lower wage 
groups and increase over time for the higher wage classifications. 

The tendency for at-work rates to be increasing and for withdrawal rates 
first to decline and then turn up as base period wages are increasing, suggests 
that base period wages are related to employability independently of other 
factors. The U-shaped withdrawal rate distribution is partially explained by the 
concentration of females in the low wage groups. A consideration of base 
period wages by age might give an explanation of the high wage group. Perhaps 
high wages previous to retirement make withdrawal easier. The variations 
observed between the experience of second quarter vis-a-vis third quarter ex- 
haustees are consistent with a period of an increasing relative surplus of labor. 
However, there appears to be a sufficiently consistent relationship between earn- 
ings and subsequent at-work rates to suggest that, regardless of the stage of the 
eyele, wages are an important factor. 


TIME PATTERNS OF REEMPLOYMENT 


A consideration of the distribution of exhaustees by month in which first re- 
employed tends to substantiate the hypothesis of continual labor market partici- 
pation. The reemployment rates seem to display a surprisingly stable geometric 
decline over time. This indicates that roughly the same percent of each survivor 
group returned to work in each 30-day period. There does exist some departure 
from linearity, however. This is most pronounced for the third month after 
exhaustion. 

TIME PATTERN OF REEMPLOYMENT 


AFTER EXHAUSTION OF BENEFITS 


(Actual) 


lst Month 2nd Month 3rd Month 4th Month 


Months after Exhaustion in which First Reemployed 
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There are some slight differences when the reemployment rates are con- 
sidered for men, women, manufacturing, nonmanufacturing, ete. These differ- 
ences do not seem te be entirely due to seasonal influences although seasonal 
factors are of considerable importance. There is also the possibility that they 
are not statistically significant. However, when broken out in this manner, 
the individual subpart rates throw some light on the hump in the third month. 
Thus the departure from a straight line when plotted on semilog paper is pro- 
nounced for women, those whose base period wages were less than $1,000, and 
for ex-manufacturing workers. Because of this and since the hump is much 
more evident for second-quarter exhaustees, the canning season may have had a 
good deal to do with its existence in the data. 

Probably the most significant inference that can be drawn from this section 
of the analysis is that the time pattern of reemployment for exhaustees tends 
to approximate the curve which one would, on theoretical grounds, predict given 
the assumption of continuous active job-seeking. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


Another dimension of this problem consists of the amount of work people who 
have exhausted benefits are able to secure. We tabulated the amount of work 
reported by respondents which took place within 120 days after the date of ex- 
haustion. A figure representing an average number of weeks of work by itself 
has little social significance. To draw qualitative conclusions, one would need 
information about wages received, satisfaction with the job, possible alternatives, 
etc. However, quantitatively, we can say that out of 17 possible weeks the aver- 
age number of weeks worked was 8.1 for second-quarter exhaustees and 8.7 
weeks for those who had exhausted during the third quarter. Men had more 
employment than women. The amount of work generally increased with base 
period wages. 

The average amount of work is lowest for those over 65 years of age paral- 
leling the labor market status relationship. The male-female disparity is most 
pronounced for those under 25. This differential is less pronounced for third 
quarter exhaustees than for those who exhausted in the second quarter. The 
influence of the relatively unskilled younger females and the seasonal nature 
of construction activity partially explain this pattern. Areawise the pattern 
reflects the industrial composition of the communities and the varying economic 
patterns following exhaustion for the various areas’ exhaustees. 


Seasonality 


With the completion of the basic tabulations of the current study, a body of 
data becomes available which should facilitate a consideration of the question of 
seasonality and U.I. exhaustions in Indiana. It should be understood, however, 
that simple generalizations on this point are impossible. What we do have is 
information covering all four quarters of the year ; that is, data for the following 
calendar quarters: First quarter 1956, second quarter 1957, third quarter 1957, 
and fourth quarter 1955. It is thus apparent that the usefulness of this data is 
seriously impaired by its nonconsecutive nature, together with the fact that we 
have only 1 year’s experience. 

Further we quite obviously have cyclical factors mixed up in our data. How- 
ever, if only as an aid to evaluating the evidence presented in earlier sections of 
this study, we have developed the following material. The charts are drawn so 
that the center horizontal line represents the average value for the four quarters, 
or 100 percent. Centered in each of the four columns representing the four quar- 
ters is plotted the representative value for the characteristic involved. Thus, 
points below the line represent a value for that quarter which is below the aver- 
age for the year. The degree of departure of each quarterly representative value 
from the average for the year can be read in percentage points from the Y scale. 
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DEVIATIONS OF THE INCIDENCE OF EXHAUSTIONS 
BY SEPARATING INDUSTRY FROM 
FOUR QUARTER AVERAGE 


’ Ist Qtr. 1956 | 2nd Qtr. 1957 ; 3rd Qtr. 1957 4th Qtr. 1955 
PER GENT DEVIATION : 


J PURNITURE | 
77 Fooo 


_— CONSTRUCTION 


tae ae = MACHINERY 


WADE 
ABRICATED 
MeTats 


* ELECTRICAL 


EQUIPHENT 


<TR AMARY.. METALS 


50 Lo 


METHOD 
Sample selection 


A basic random sample was drawn equal to 25 percent of unemployment in- 
surance claims exhaustions. In reviewing the population of exhaustees, those 
with last compensable weeks 1 month or more prior to the sample month were 
dropped. Thus, if the last compensable week fell in February and the last check 
was written in April, the claim was dropped from the April sample. This 
process allowed comparison of experience in comparable calendar periods. 
Claims whose benefits were less than 1 full week due to penalty were deleted. 


All claimants sample 

A 5-percent sample of claims established in the first 6 months of 1957 was 
selected for all intrastate claims. Just as in the exhaustion study, liable State 
interstate claims, veterans and Federal (UCFE) program claims were excluded. 


End digits: 00-20-40-60-80 on claims were pulled. Coding and processing were 
the same as for the exhaustion study except that the last sequence of benefits 
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was omitted. Whenever possible this was coded instead: no payments, some 
payments, claim exhausted. 


Characteristics and preliminary processing 

The following information was punched from the claims folder in the State 
office files: claim number, social security number, sex, age, weekly benefit, max- 
imum benefit, month of last payment, total benefits paid, base period wages, and 
address cards. The industry of separation and the duration of the final benefit 
sequence in weeks were coded by inspecting the folders. 

Definitions of status 

Employed.—The exhaustee was considered employed if it was indicated that 
(a) he was working, or (0) that he had a job but was temporarily not working 
due to bad weather, illness, vacation, or industrial dispute, and was not looking 
for work. 

Unemployed.—The exhaustee was considered unemployed if it was indicated 
that he was not working and (@) was looking for work, or (b) was awaiting 
the results of previous efforts to find work, or (c) would have been looking for 
work except that he was temporarily ill, he expected to return to a job from 
which he had been laid off, or he believed that no work was available in his line 
of work. 

Withdrawn.—The exhaustee was considered to have withdrawn from the labor 
market if he was not employed or unemployed as defined above. 


Mailing 

April exhaustees in the sample were sent an initial questionnaire on July 1. 
Nonrespondents were sent a followup on July 15. Respondents to the “2 months 
after exhaustion questionnaire” were sent a second request for 4 months’ infor- 
mation on September 3. Nonrespondents to the 4 months form were sent a fol- 
lowup on September 16. An “additional” form was mailed on September 3 to 
those who failed to respond to the 2-month request and whose questionnaire had 
not been returned by the post office. Six weeks after it appeared that there 
would be no further response, a final request, flagged with a pink-colored special 
request, was sent to both 2 months and 4 months nonrespondents. This process 
was repeated for the remaining 5 months of the study. 


Response rates 


Intrastate Originally 2 months’ Final 4 
exhausted mailed ! response ? months, 


1 Equals 23.81 percent of exhaustees. 

2 Equals 66.01 percent of sample and 15.72 percent of exhaustees. 

3 Includes pink slip, additional, and 2 months’ answers with 4 months’ information, 140 returns. Equals 
73 percent of sample and 17.39 percent of exhaustees; subtracting the 279 post office returns the response rate 
becomes 76.3 percent. 


Coding and editing 


Returned questionnaires were edited for internal consistency and usable in- 
formation was coded for tabulation. For purposes of comparison, a schedule 
of uniform time periods after exhaustion of benefits was computed for all ques- 
tionnaires, 

In cases where 4-month answers conflicted with answers obtained on the 2- 
month form for overlapping time periods, the 2-month answer was used. In 
computing the number of weeks worked in the first 4 months after exhaustion, 
the 2-month questionnaires were also consulted. 

The “additional” and pink flag responses were coded in the same way and the 
data entered on columnar sheets. 

After coding was completed the forms were forwarded to IBM service for 
processing and to tabular runs. 
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THIRD QUARTER 1957 EXHAUSTEES AND THE TUC ProcRaM 


The Temporary Unemployment Compensation (TUC) Act of 1958 became 
effective in Indiana on June 23, 1958 by executive action. Under its terms, 
former claimants whose benefit rights were exhausted or terminated during the 
period July 1957-March 1959 were eligible to receive additional compensation 
if they were entitled to no other unemployment insurance (UI) benefits. The 
additional (TUC) payments were equal to one-half of the total amount received 
in the benefit year prior to filing claims for TUC. 

We had made a study of claimants who exhausted their benefits in April— 
September 1957. Exhaustees in the July-September portion of this study were 
eligible under the TUC program. We took a sample of third quarter 1957 
exhaustees for whom we had characteristics and postexhaustion information. 
We then determined whether this group had filed further unemployment insur- 
ance claims of any kind by August 11, 1958. 

This study was made to determine if significant numbers of third quarter 1957 
exhaustees filed TUC claims. It also provided an opportunity to find out 
whether many of this group had opened UI claims since their 1957 exhaustion. 

We made a search of TUC claim records for 512 third quarter 1957 ex- 
haustees who responded to our 1957 exhaustion study. All claimants who ex- 
hausted benefits or whose claims terminated after June 30, 1957, were eligible to 
file a TUC claim if they had no other benefit rights available. Each of the 512 
could have established a TUC claim because of his 1957 exhaustion. In the 
early weeks of the TUC program those currently at work or those who had with- 
drawn the previous year ordinarily would not have filed a TUC claim. Those 
with benefit rights under a later claim were ineligible for TUC claims as long 
as they had active claims under any program. 

By the second week of August, 55 percent of these July-September 1957 
exhaustees had a later claim of some type; 33 percent had filed a TUC claim. 
The following table summarizes claim status for the 512 sample members: 


Claim status 


Number Percent 


No further claim 
Subsequent UI claim, no TUC 
TUC claims: 
Based on 1957 exhaustion 
Based on a later UI claim 


At the time of the file inspection, 257 had an active claim of some kind, while 
249 could have claimed at least TUC benefits but had no claim of any kind. 
Only 6 of the 512 sample members had exhausted all current rights. This was 
the group who had filed a subsequent claim, exhausted, filed a TUC claim, and 
exhausted their TUC claim, too. In extreme cases, three claims might have 
been exhausted within a period of 14 months. 

Under the Indiana UI law, the much discussed “double dip” is impossible. 
No claimant can establish 2 benefit years without having at least two spells of 
employment because he must have wages in the last half of the base period. 
The following example illustrates the point: 

1. Claimant employed through November 1, 1958; loses job, files for benefits 
on November 10. 

2. Base period for claim, July 1957 to June 1958, leaving the third and fourth 
quarter 1958 earnings (the lag period) available for a later claim. 

8. After the benefit year ends in November 1959, claimant attempts to open 
a new claim without more recent earnings. Result: ineligible for benefits— 
although $250 wage credits may have been earned, wages of $150 in the last 
two quarters of the base period (January—June 1959) had not been earned. 

Indiana’s specific requirement of earnings in the last half of the base period 
is unusual, only Kentucky and Vermont have similar provisions among States 
with lag periods. 

Forty-two percent of the 512 exhaustees in the sample had filed another regu- 
lar claim. While this is a high proportion, it must be remembered that a 14- 
month period can include parts of three base periods and 3 benefit years. The 
study was confined to those who had already experienced one claim exhaustion, 
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in third quarter 1957, so as recent accessions it is not surprising that they were 
laid off again when unemployment increased. Subsequent UI claims reflected 
shorter periods of work, especially in reduced duration and maximum benefit 
amounts. 

The findings detailed here are not necessarily typical of all TUC claimants. 
The group dealt with are former claimants who exhausted benefits in the third 
quarter 1957. From both the standpoints of time and prerequisite eligibility, 
our sample may be too restricted to be representative of TUC beneficaries 
generally. Furthermore, their 1957 exhaustion stamped them among the least 
fortunate relatively early in the 1957-58 recession. 


LABOR MARKET STATUS 


In our 1957 postexhaustion study, all the sample members had supplied us 
with their late 1957 work history. Four months after their third quarter 1957 
exhaustion, 43 percent had reported they were working, 42 percent unemployed, 
and 15 percent withdrawn from the current labor market. 

When we made our file study in early August 1958, the pattern of further 
claims followed a trend suggested by the previously reported experience. Those 
at work the previous winter had the largest single group among those with no 
further claims. However, three-fifths of the exhaustees who had been at work 
opened a later claim. Only 2 percent filed a TUC claim based on their previous 
exhaustion. 

The 42 percent of the exhaustees who were looking for work in the winter 
of 1957-58 had almost the same proportion without later claims as the working 
group. The chief difference between the two large postexhaustion status 
classes was in the ratio who opened a TUC claim based on their previous ex- 
haustion in 1957. Almost one-fourth of the unemployed respondents were forced 
to open a TUC claim without having an intervening UI claim. This class of 
former claimants is the one for whom the TUC program was particularly essen- 
tial; it provided emergency benefits to those who had extremely long periods 
of unemployment without UI protection. More than one-third of this group, 
formerly unemployed when last contacted, had opened a new UI claim. 

A little more than three-fourths of the exhaustees who had reported they 
had withdrawn from the labor market had no further claim. While 23 percent 
of those who reported they had withdrawn opened further claims, there are 
many reasons why this may be consistent with their earlier statement that 
they were not in the labor market. Labor market statistics show that with- 
drawal is frequently a temporary condition. Temporary illness, pregnancy, 
child care problems, and injuries are common causes for temporary with- 
drawals—all may be overcome in less than 8 months, our study interval. For 
others, occupation is definitely seasonal and virtually certain recalls are ex- 
pected. Finally, when local employers are reducing work forces and the op- 
portunities for new jobs are remote, some workers suspend their efforts to find 
jobs. All of these problems may have faced individuals in this group. 


Incidence of further claims experience by labor market status, 4 months after 
3d quarter 1957 exhaustion 





Totals Percentages 


Status 4 months after 1957 
exhaustion No further | TUC based | Subsequent | Subsequent 
Cases | Percent claim on 1957 ex- UI claim UI claim 
haustion only and TUC 


13 22 20 


2 32 97 


Unemployed.--. iio cnmsaee f 24 17 | 19 
Withdrawn---.-_- 14 | 4 


WEEKLY BENEFIT AMOUNT 


The claims that make up this study cover a period when the maximum week- 
ly benefit was raised from $30 to $33 and the total benefit went from $600 
to $660. Claims filed before July 7, 1957, were limited to a weekly benefit of 
$30 payable for a 20-week maximum. This limitation applied to claims ex- 
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hausted in the third quarter 1957. Claims filed after that date could have 
a $33 weekly benefit and a $660 maximum amount. The subsequent claims 
were filed under the latter formula. This change makes comparisons be- 
tween the two sets of claims difficult. The following table gives some idea 
of the shift found in the weekly benefit amount of the 1957 exhaustion and 
subsequent claims. 


Weekly benefit of 1957 exhaustion and subsequent UI claims 


| 

| WBA subsequent claim 
Weekly benefit amount 1957 exhaustion | Number 
claim 


$10 to $15 | $16 to $25 | $26 to $29 


215 17 44 12 
12 6 
27 13 
20 | 3 | 13 


$10 to $15 
$16 to $25 
$26 to $29 


RGA xo ac tatespcatecks : 
} 
| 
| 


vel 


12 


Of the 215 filing claims subsequent to their 1957 exhaustion, 20 percent quali- 
fied for a lower weekly benefit and 12 percent had an equal weekly benefit. 
The weekly benefit amount of 117 subsequent claims was $83; of these, 111 
claimants had a $30 weekly benefit in their 1957 exhausted claim, the previous 
ceiling. In all, 68 percent qualified for a higher benefit. Four-fifths of those 
who had a $30 weekly benefit amount (WBA) under the old formula qualified 
for a claim with a $31 WBA, the vast majority getting $33. 

The cross-classification table shows the rather general movement found. 
No one who had a 1957 claim in the $10-$15 range qualified for a later claim 
in the $31-$33 range. 

In general, the exhaustees in this exhaustion—TUC comparison had week- 
ly benefit amounts virtually identical with the larger third quarter 1957 ex- 
haustion group. It seems that in this respect, this subsample is representative 
of the previous study. 

Within the present sample of 512, those who had a regular UI claim follow- 
ing their 1957 exhaustion had a somewhat larger weekly benefit in their 1957 
elaim series than those who did not. The 1957 weekly benefit amount for 
those who had no further claim of any kind was lower than for any other 
group. 

Weekly benefit of 1957 exhausted claim by further claims status 


| 


Percentages 


Weekly benefit amount, 1957 exhaustion claim 
No further | TUC claim | Subsequent 
All cases claim only UI claim 
only 





10 8 
29 18 
10 12 
52 62 


Since these claimants had exhausted a claim in the third quarter of 1957, 
nearly all who filed later claims were unemployed in a considerable part of their 
new base period. As shown in the next table, subsequent UI claims usually 
had a shorter duration than the claims which were exhausted in 1957. Just 
over one-half of the later UI claims were filed in the second quarter of 1958. 
The entire 512 claimants in the study had an average potential duration of 
22.8 weeks. 
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Average duration of 1957 exhausted claim and potential duration of further 
claims filed in weeks 


Number of} Total all 
claimants | programs 


No further claim - ------.-- 


Subsequent claim 
Subsequent claim and TUC 


TUC claims provided the study group an estimated 1,160 weeks’ benefits. A 
total of 2,790 UI benefit weeks was established by the 215 who established a 
subsequent UI claim. 


Potential duration of benefits for 1957 exhaustion claim by subsequent claims 
status 


TUC based | Subsequent | Subsequent 

Duration of 1957 exhaustion y No later on 1957 UI claim UI claim 
claim claim exhaustion only and TUC 

claim filed 


13 to 16 weeks- -- 
17 to 19 weeks. -- 
20 weeks......... 


Of the 103 who established a TUC claim following a subsequent UI claim, 
only 2 qualified for a total duration of 50 weeks. Twenty-seven others who 
opened a TUC claim after a second UI claim qualified for a total duration 
period of from 30 to 49 weeks. This downward shift was general though not 
so pronounced in the other duration steps. 


MAXIMUM BENEFIT AMOUNT 


Claims filed after the third quarter 1957 exhaustion tended to be for lower 
maximum total amounts than the 1957 exhausted claim. In most cases a sec- 
ond claim would necessitate some earnings during the previous compensable 
benefit period. This was the period in which these 215 claimants were draw- 
ing benefits. Those establishing later claims also tended to have somewhat 
lower maximum benefit amounts in their 1957 exhaustion claims. 


SEX AND AGE 


The sex and age found among those filing for TUC benefits paralleled the 
larger exhaustee sample from which it was drawn. In both instances, 54 per- 
cent were women. The same close relationship held in each age group for both. 
men and women so that this sample appears to be a relatively representative 
one, though limited in size. 

An examination of the 512 cases shows that both men and women had vir- 
tually the same aggregate claim experience. 
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Incidence of further claim filings by sex 


Percentages 


1957 ex- Subsequent | Subsequent 
haustion TUC only UI claim UI claim 
claim only and TUC 


Incidence of TUC filings by sew and age 


Pere 
Sex and age Number 


No further 
claim 


Senator Hartke. We will now hear from W. G. Pinnell, associate 


professor of real estate, School of Business, Indiana University. 

Last evening I had occasion to review a publication under your 
title “The Next Decade” done for the U.S. Savings & Loan Association. 
It looked like a fine report. 


STATEMENT OF W. G. PINNELL, PROFESSOR OF REAL ESTATE, 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Prof. Prnnetu. It is the product of the faculty of the School 
of Business and represents their efforts as much or more than mine. 

Senator Harrxe. I might say that also I had occasion last week to 
have in my office in Washington, Dean Weimer, of the School of 
Business of Indiana University, and I had a nice discussion with him 
and look forward to seeing him in the next week again. 

I might comment on one other thing before we get into your report. 
I said this in Evansville and I think it should be said here, that under 
your supervision, in 1954, you conducted a rather extensive and ex- 
haustive survey of employment and the economic conditions of the 
city of Evansville. It is one of the finest reports of its kind I have 
ever seen, and I commend you for the excellent quality of your work. 

Professor Prnnety. Thank you very much, Senator. I might add 
that this statement, which looks formidable, is really not. In the 
original letter from the committee to me I thought some further in- 
formation on the city of Bloomington was needed and you will find 
much of this relates to employment trends in the form of statistical 
tables and a chart or so. 
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I don’t intend to read this but there are three or four sections I 
thought I might cover that would be of interest to the committee. 

As you have indicated about my work with Evansville, this is an 
approach to the problems of unemployment which I am most familiar 
with. What I have done in the statement is to take some of the tech- 
niques I used in the Evansville study and other Indiana communities. 
I have used Bloomington as a guinea pig to apply the techniques, in 
essence trying to determine the causes of unemployment in a particular 
community, in this case Bloomington, and from that I would like to 
generalize. While Bloomington is not in an area of critical or chronic 
unemployment, it has unemployment problems, so in diagnosing or 
in analyzing some of these sources at Bloomington, one which I 
thought was of some interest to the committee is the stone industry 
which does have unemployment resulting from advancing technolo- 
gies and on the bottom of page 3 I think it is particularly relevant. 


TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 


Unemployment which results from advancing technology, however, is an in- 
creasingly serious problem not only in Bloomington but in many communities. 
The important consideration here is simply that an individual’s skill and training 
are no longer needed. While it is possible to provide the person some sort of 
job if business activity is operating at very high levels, this is only a temporary 
and expensive solution. A permanent solution, and in the long run less ex- 
pensive solution, is to retrain the individual and provide him with a new set of 
skills which are currently in demand in the labor market. The additional bene- 
fits program given military personnel after World War II and the Korean war 
was, in my opinion, the greatest attack on unemployment this Nation has ever 
conceived. 

I am a product, too, of that GI bill. 

Senator Hartke. The presiding officer is, too. 

Professor PINNELL. Well, I dare say the skills which I hold today 
have been greatly improved through the educational benefits of the 
GIbill. Practically an entire generation was trained in a short period 
of time to assume responsible jobs where otherwise real shortages of 
personnel would now be seriously hampering the productive efforts of 
the Nation. Present unemployment compensation plans seem much 
better suited to temporary losses of employment than to unemployment 
which results from the complete elimination of a particular job. Some 
consideration might well be given to a plan which would provide local 
educational opportunities to those individuals who find they must 
acquire new training and skills to compete effectively in the labor 
markets. 

Another point I wanted to bring out was on page 5, “Changes in 
the Labor Force.” Again, this comes from my work with the city 
of Bloomington but it is a general problem. 


HIGHER BIRTH RATE 


In analyzing present and future unemployment problems in Bloom- 
ington serious attention should also be given to eres changes 
in the labor force. The most significant change presently anticipated 
involves the number of new workers who will be added to the work 
force during the decade of the sixties. The increase in the birth rate 
which came during and after World War II will soon be reflected in 
increasing numbers of young men and women seeking employment. 
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As they enter the labor force, either new jobs must be found and sub- 
stantial increases in total employment can be expected or the number 
unemployed will increase sharply. This problem of providing new 
employment opportunities to met increases in the labor force is not 
unique to Bloomington—it is also a national problem. 

Based on the approach followed in this statement and drawing 
— personal experience with problems of employment and unem- 
ployment in several different communities, I would like to make two 
suggestions for further consideration by the committee. 


TRAINING FOR REPLACED SKILLS 


(1) When a particular job is permanently lost through technologi- 
eal advances, declining acceptance of a particular product, or for 
some other reasons, opportunities should be provided the unemployed 
individual for new training and the acquisition of new skills. The 
implementation of such a plan could be carried out in alternative 
ways. Arrangements could be made through local schools to offer a 
variety of adult education courses, probably in the evenings but per- 
haps even during the day when facilities and personnel are available. 
Indiana University and many other colleges and universities offer a 
wide variety of educational opportunities for adult groups through 
work in the extension centers through correspondence study and 
through campus programs. Many business firms assume a portion or 
all of the costs incurred by employees who undertake additional per- 
sonal education. Similar inducements could be offered through the 
present governmental organization which administers unemployment 


benefits. In essence, the Nation needs a program which will con- 
tinually upgrade human effort in much the same manner that produc- 
tive and distributive processes are being constantly improved. With- 
out some such scheme, the problems of chronic unemployment are 
likely to become even more serious in the years ahead. 


UNDEREMPLOYMENT 


I would like to add to that the question you addressed to Mr. 
McQuiston relative to underemployment. I think that in just a few 
months or years off, as we continue to upgrade our productive skills, 
the need for people in the marginal jobs becomes Jess and I think the 
committee should deal not only with the immediate employment prob- 
lems but those just coming up on the horizon. 

Senator Hartke. Do you have any estimate at all as to what figure 
we are dealing with in Indiana on this? 

Professor Prnnetu. No, sir, I do not. 

My second point is: The Nation will have to provide new employ- 
ment opportunities in the decade of the sixties at an accelerated pace 
if the influx of new workers into the labor force is to be accommo- 
dated. Further, these new jobs should be in competitive business 
firms to as great an extent as possible. 

I would like to suggest that the committee give careful con:idera- 
tion to the political, social, and economic environment conducive and 
necessary to the entrepreneur. If the employment opportunities 
needed are to be provided, the Nation must rely on a whole host of new 
ideas, new products, new production facilities, new managers, new 

47557—60—pt. 728 
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sources of capital, and a new generation of entrepreneurs. Govern- 
ment regulations varying from tariffs to taxes should be considered 
as to the impact they have on the expansion of present business firms 
and the establishment of new firms. Any indirect Government action 
which relaxes the difficulties of entry into business and which enhances 
the probabilities of success is likely to be more effective in the long 
run than many measures designed to deal directly with existing prob- 
lems of unemployment. 

I won’t cover any more of my report but I would be glad to answer 
any questions. 

Dessior HartKe. Let me ask you: In the exploding sixties—which 
they are frequently called—and this might be your term—do you have 
any estimate as to the number of new jobs which will be required 
to take care of this population which is going into the labor force? 

Professor Prnnexu. I don’t have it now, but a witness coming up 
next may have them with him or we will be glad to provide them. 


EXPECTED LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Senator Harrxe. I would like to ask you one other question in 
regard to the publication which I saw last night. In your projec- 
tion for 1960 you estimated an unemployment percentage of 4 percent 
of the labor force. 

Professor PinneLL. You mean for the United States? 

Senator Harrxe. Yes; for the sixties, I should have said—for the 
decade of the sixties. 

Professor Pinne.u. For the sixties, yes. 

Senator Hartke. Do you feel that we have to content ourselves in 
the United States with 4 percent unemployment ? 

Professor Prnnetu. In the type of research project you are dealing 
with, we have to make what we think is a reasonable estimate of un- 
employment. There is, I feel reasonably certain at the present time, 
in this country an irreducible minimum of people who probably 
cannot be employed, given the skills which they now possess. 

Senator Hartke. You have any figure where this minimum might 
be drawn? 

Professor PinnELL. No, sir, I don’t. 

Senator Harrxe. Would that irreducible minimum in any way 
vary from country to country? Should the United States have any 
different rate than any Western or European country for example? 

Professor Pinne.u. Yes, I think it is perfectly possible, for exam- 
ple, to perhaps absorb all the unemployed at the present time. 

Senator Harrxe. In the United States? 

Professor Pinnety. Yes. I think this would be possible if this 
were the objective. Take the present wage bill, whatever it may be, 
nationally, and give everybody a piece of it. Therefore, he does 
something, and this happens in many countries with a less developed 
economy than our economy. I can make baskets by hand or by 
machine. If the objective is to provide employment, I can do them 
by hand and thereby provide more jobs, but the wage bill or the total 
amount of money going to labor is not going to increase and it may 
well shrink. 

Senator Harrxe. In the United States? 
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Professor PinnELL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hartke. In other words, the wage earners of the United 
States have to look to the future in your opinion for less of the total 
dollar which comes in, is that right ? 

Professor Pinney. No, that is not what I meant. I merely meant 
that at any given time—right today, for example—in a firm employ- 
ing a certain number of people, let’s assume the wage bill is $100,000 
and they have 1,000 employees. They can take 1,500 employees and 
divide the $100,000 up among them. Everyone gets a smaller wage, 
that is correct, but everyone gets a job. If the objective is to provide 
jobs, this might be done. This might involve three snifts of broom 
sweepers. 

Senator Harrxe. But you said we could anticipate the total wage 
figure would be reduced in the future. 

Professor Prnneuu. No, sir; I think, given an economy like ours, 
it would get larger. 

Senator Harrxe. Yes; it certainly has to be if we are going to 
accommodate the larger population and larger working force. 

Professor Prnnetu. Yes, sir; and the labor in this country, com- 
bined with the equipment and capital, should yield a higher product. 


AMERICA NEED NOT HAVE MORE UNEMPLOYMENT THAN EUROPE 


Senator Hartke. Now, what I was getting at before we got down 
this side alley, is there any reason why the United States of America 
as compared, for example, to Western Europe, the United Kingdom, 
Western Germany, or Sweden, would have to content itself with a 
higher percentage of our people out of work than such European 
countries ? 

Professor Prnnetu. I don’t have any preconceived answer to that. 

Senator Harrxe. I want to give you, as I understand it, the latest 
facts. The United Kingdom, for example, has 1% 9 percent of their 
labor force out of work. This is an increase from January where 
they had nine-tenths of 1 percent. In Sweden, since World War II, 
the maximum unemployment percentage has been 214 percent. Fur- 
thermore, the gross national product of Western Germany now is 
growing faster than America and is really exploding, as you well 
know. They have now taken over first place in the exporting of 
automobiles in the world. They have replaced the United States as 
the leading exporter of automobiles. Is there any reason why we 
have to content ourselves today with a national figure of 6 percent 
= ~~ people out of work as compared to less than 2 percent over 
there ¢ 

Professor Pinnetu. No; I see no reason why we should have to 
put up with a higher rate of unemployment than Germany, England, 
and Sweden. 

Senator Harrxe. The reason I asked that, Dr. Pinnell, is that there 
are some economists who say we must be content with 3 percent of 
our people out of work. I wonder if you agree that that is an irre- 
ducible figure or whether you think we can reduce unemployment be- 
low that? Are we going to have to content ourselves with such a 
high rate of unemployment in the United States? 
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Professor Prnnewi. I think I would have to answer that this way: 
There is some question as to exactly what an unemployed person is. 
We call one who is looking for work unemployed but by a similar 
definition we call an uneducated man in the same category. There 
may be people in this country who are unemployed who are not look- 
ing for work. We have to have a rich economy to have a situation 
like that exist. 

Senator Harrxe. You mean to say these people are out of work and 
are not looking for a job? 

Professor Pinneu. For example you could say Indiana University 
is one of the biggest pieces of assistance given. We have 13,000 young 
men and women there who are not looking for work. 

Senator Harrxe. That is not a fair comparison. I am not talking 
about a man out of work because he doesn’t want to work. I am talk- 
ing about the 6 percent nationwide and roughly the same percent in 
Indiana, the 71,600 figure which is now higher according to statistics 
we have today. Why in Indiana do we have to have about 5 percent 
of our people out of work and in Western Germany less than 2 percent 
perhaps? Is this in the nature of things good for our national well- 
being and the State of Indiana as well ? 

Professor Prnnety. No; the more people who are working at pro- 
ductive jobs, the more we are adding to our national product and the 
better off we are. 


INDIANA HAS AN UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


Senator Harrxe. One other question: Do you think we have an un- 


employment senna in Indiana ? 


Professor PInNELL. I would have to say we do. 

Senator Hartke. I would think so. 

I want to thank you, Dr. Pinnell, and I will say you are a well- 
recognized authority in this field. I asked these questions because 
similar questions were asked in Washington when these hearings were 
originally conducted there of other economists and people in the field 
and I thought it was a good chance for us to get those in the state- 
ment here. 

Professor Prnnetu. In response to your question as to whether or 
not we have an unemployment problem, I would like to say { think 
the unemployment problem is somewhat localized. You can’t gen- 
eralize over the Nation. There are certain specific areas in the State 
which have a greater unemployment problem than others. 

Senator Harrxe. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Professor Pinnell follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF W. G. PINNELL 


Much of my interest in problems of unemployment has been an outgrowth of 
research and study into the economic problems of urban areas. The impact of 
unemployment at the local level and the relationship between such economic 
variables as employment, unemployment, income, and population and the rela- 
tionship of such variables to community growth and development has been a 
problem of special personal interest. During the past several years, I have 
worked with several Indiana communities in attempts to estimate future pat- 
terns of growth and development. Based on this experience and in the hope 
that a view of unemployment problems from a community orientation may prove 
of assistance to the committee, this statement is respectfully submitted. 
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In accordance with the committee’s request to submit information on the 
unemployment problems of Bloomington, I am utilizing that community to pro- 
vide many of the examples used in this statement. In addition, the chart and 
tables which are included at the end of this statement cover employment trends 
in the Bloomington area during the past several years. 

No clear-cut understanding of the impact of unemployment on urban areas is 
possible without some further explanation of the relationship between the eco- 
nomic variables which produce change in the growth patterns of individual 
communities. The process which seeks to determine the relationships between 
various components of a local economy is typically referred to as economic 
base analysis. The fundamental concept in economic base analysis is simply 
that the growth pattern of any given community varies in direct response to 
changes in “basic” employment with “basic” employment defined as those work- 
ers who have the ability to command a stream of income from outside the borders 
of the community. All other types of employment, that is, workers who do not 
have the ability to command income from outside the community, are considered 
‘nonbasiec.” Basie employees represent the independent variable in urban 
growth with nonbasic employment arising primarily from changes in basic 
employment. 

Consider, for example, a community which has 1,000 inhabitants. Of the 
400 people working in the community, 200 are employed by a local coal-mining 
firm. The remaining 200 consist primarily of clerical workers in local stores, 
professional people, retailers, barbers, or other individuals who work primarily 
to serve the needs of the miners and the nonworking population. The miners 
in this example are the basic workers and all others are nonbasic workers. If 
the mine were suddenly closed, not only the 200 miners would be unemployed 
but over a period of time every worker in the community could become unem- 
ployed. This essentially is what happened in the ghost towns of the West. 

Utilizing this oversimplified explanation of the economic functioning of a city, 
it is easy to see why urban economists particularly stress that portion of 
economic base analysis which deals with past, present, and future levels of 
basic employment. It is also evident that unemployment among basic workers 
leads to unemployment among nonbasic workers thus accelerating and mag- 
nifying the total unemployment problem. Conversely, any action taken to 
reduce unemployment among basic workers will automatically provide a dividend 
through a reduction of unemployment among nonbasic workers. 

Because of its size and the limited sources of basic employment, Bloomington 
in many ways provides an excellent opportunity to look at unemployment prob- 
lems in a microscopic fashion. Basic employment in Bloomington is provided 
almost entirely by Indiana University, the stone industry, and three firms pro- 
ducing electrical equipment, including television sets, television components, and 
so forth. The causes of unemployment are probably clearer if each is discussed 
in turn. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


In terms of regular university employees, employment levels are relatively 
stable. However, the heavy volume of construction which has been necessary 
in recent years could eventually result in some unemployment among construc- 
tion workers—at least among those who are permanent residents of the com- 
munity. The cause of unemployment will be the termination or reduction of 
construction which in turn is based on enrollment trends. Unemployment of 
this type is unavoidable regardless of local, State, or Federal action. 


STONE INDUSTRY 


Unemployment in this industry stems from several causes. First, employ- 
ment is necessarily seasonal. Second, advancing technology is producing econo- 
mies in the use of manpower which has resulted, and will perhaps continue to 
result, in some loss of employment opportunities. Third, the demand for stone 
is related to the level of construction activity and employment fluctuates in 
response to the volume of building. 

Seasonal unemployment is a fact of life which can sometimes be minimized by 
improvements in technology and transportation but which, in some measure at 
least, is probably inevitable. 

Unemployment which results from advancing technology, however, is an in- 
creasingly serious problem not only in Bloomington but in many communities. 
The important consideration here is simply that an individual’s skill and train- 
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ing are no longer needed. While it is possible to provide the person some sort 
of job if business activity is operating at very high levels, this is only a temporary 
and expensive solution. A permanent solution, and, in the long run, less ex- 
pensive solution, is to retrain the individual and provide him with a new set 
of skills which are currently in demand in the labor market. The educational 
benefits program given military personnel after World War II and the Korean 
war was, in my opinion, the greatest attack on unemployment this Nation has 
ever conceived. Practically an entire generation was trained in a relatively 
short period of time to assume responsible jobs where otherwise real shortages 
of personnel would now be seriously hampering the productive efforts of the 
Nation. Present unemployment compensation plans seem much better suited 
to temporary losses of employment than to unemployment which results from 
the complete elimination of a particular job. Some consideration might well be 
given to a plan which would provide local educational opportunities to those 
individuals who find they must acquire new training and skills to compete 
effectively in the labor markets. 

The demand for building stone is related, of course, to the demand for new 
construction. This is a factor which is completely beyond the control of the 
local community, depending primarily on the national level of construction 
activity. Perhaps it would be well, also, to indicate that construction activity 
can be stimulated or retarded through a number of governmental actions. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY FIRMS 


Two of the firms in this group manufacture, primarily, a consumer durable 
good and the third firm’s products should be considered principally as a capital 
good. The greatest variations in basic employment in Bloomington have 
occurred in the two firms which manufacture for the consumer market. Unem- 
ployment problems which arise from insufficient consumer demand for a par- 
ticular product or particular line of products cannot be solved at the local level. 
When the lack of demand is specific rather than general, probably no govern- 
mental action would be effective if, indeed, any action could be justified. When, 
however, the lack of demand is general, i.e., is attributable to the cumulative 
forces of nationwide recession, compensatory action by the Government can be 
helpful. 

As in the case of the stone industry, employment in the firm producing capital 
goods is dependent upon national expenditure for new plant and equipment. 


CHANGES IN THE LABOR FORCE 


In analyzing present and future unemployment problems in Bloomington, 
serious attention should also be given to anticipated changes in the labor force. 
The most significant change presently anticipated involves the number of new 
workers who will be added to the work force during the decade of the sixties. 
The increase in the birth rate which came during and after World War II will 
soon be reflected in increasing numbers of young men and women seeking 
employment. As they enter the labor force, either new jobs must be found and 
substantial increases in total employment can be expected or the number of 
unemployed will increase sharply. This problem of providing new employment 
opportunities to meet increases in the labor force is not unique to Bloomington : 
it is also a national problem. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Based on the approach followed in this statement and drawing upon personal 
experience with problems of employment and unemployment in several different 
communities, I would like to make two suggestions for further consideration by 
the committee: 

(1) When a particular job is permanently lost through technological ad- 
vances, declining acceptance of a particular product, or for other reasons, op- 
portunities should be provided the unemployed individual for new training and 
the acquisition of new skills. The implementation of such a plan could be car- 
ried out in alternative ways. Arrangements could be made through local schools 
to offer a variety of adult education courses, probably in the evenings but per- 
haps even during the day when facilities and personnel are available. Indiana 
University, and many other colleges and universities, offer a wide variety of edu- 
cational opportunities for adult groups through work in the extension centers, 
through correspondence study, and through campus programs. Many business 
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firms assume a portion or all of the costs incurred by employees who undertake 
additional personal education. Similar inducements could be offered through the 
present governmental organization which administers unemployment benefits. 
In essence, the Nation needs a program which will continually upgrade human 
effort in much the same manner that productive and distributive processes are 
being constantly improved. Without some such scheme, the problems of chronic 
unemployment are likely to become even more serious in the years ahead. 

(2) The Nation will have to provide new employment opportunities in the 
decade of the sixties at an accelerated pace if the influx of new workers into 
the labor force is to be accommodated. Further, these new jobs should be in 
competitive business firms to as great an extent as possible. 

I would like to suggest that the committee give careful consideration to the 
political, social, and economic environment conducive and necessary to the en- 
trepreneur. If the employment opportunities needed are to be provided, the Na- 
tion must rely on a whole host of new ideas, new products, new production fa- 
cilities, new managers, new sources of capital, and a new generation of entre- 
preneurs. Government regulations varying from tariffs to taxes should be con- 
sidered as to the impact they have on the expansion of present business firms 
and the establishment of new firms. Any indirect Government action which re- 
laxes the difficulties of entry into business and which enhances the probabilities 
of success is likely to be more effective in the long run than many measures de- 
signed to deal directly with existing problems of unemployment. 

The two suggestions made here are obviously no more than sketchy ideas at 
this point. Should either suggestion find merit with the committee, a consider- 
able amount of research and study would be required before a decision as to 
feasibility could be made. In my opinion, further investigation and study of 
the two proposals could be of service to the committee in discharging its re- 
sponsibilities relative to alleviating unemployment problems. I stand ready at 
all times to aid the committee in every possible way. 
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Employment in a sample of Bloomington firms, 1958-59 


| 
Manufacturing and Manufacturing Food and kindred 
nonmanufacturing products 


Monthly | 1953=100 | Monthly 1953=100 | Monthly | 1953=100 
average average average 





9, 462 6, 575 100.0 

7, 875 3. 4, 993 75.9 101 
8, 965 > 6, 096 92.7 107 
9, 426 ; 6, 550 99. 6 114 
7, 637 i 4, 786 72.8 115 
7, 272 . 4, 410 67.1 133 
8, 224 5. 5, 413 82.3 138 

| ' 


Stone, clay and glass | Electrical machinery Nonmanufacturing 








Monthly | 19583=100 | Monthly | 19583=100 | Monthly | 1953=100 
average average average 





429 100.0 5, 587 100.0 2, 887 
432 100.7 4, 203 75. 2 2, 857 
441 102.8 5, 390 96. 5 2, 869 
490 114.2 5,713 102.3 2, 877 
427 99. 5 4, 176 74.7 2, 843 
453 105. 6 3, 822 68. 4 2, 861 
469 109. 3 4, 807 86.0 2, 811 
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Rank oo 


Source: Indiana Employment Security Division and School of Business, Indiana University. 


Bloomington manufacturing and nonmanufacturing employment 
[Sample of firms, 1953-59] 


1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


6, 693 8, 608 9, 275 7, 408 6, 709 
6, 724 8, 563 8, 768 7, 151 6, 084 
7, 168 7, 610 8, 863 7, 235 6, 087 
7, 240 7, 555 5 7, 310 6, 165 
7, 106 7, 831 8, 78 7, 608 6, 958 
7, 264 8, 607 7, 241 7, 684 
7, 948 ; 7, 482 8, 183 
8, 382 ‘ 8, 384 8, 187 
8, 677 9, 905 5 8, 416 8, 016 
9, 150 , 298 10, 362 8, 314 7, 962 
9, 348 , 39% 10, 037 7, 923 7, 701 
8, 798 9, 827 7,175 7, 524 





Monthly average... __--- iy 7, 875 ¢ 9, 426 7, 637 7,772 


Source: Indiana Employment Security Division. 


Bloomington manufacturing employment 
[Sample of firms, 1953-59] 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1958 


January 6, 124 3, 852 5, 780 | 6, 445 3, 849 
February... 6, 532 3, 862 5, 720 5, 932 3, 280 
March 4, 289 4, 755 5, 983 | 3, 251 
4, 358 4, 702 | 5, 939 3,310 

4, 219 5, 145 | 5, 854 7 4, 090 

4, 438 5, 735 6, 003 4, 800 

5, 127 6, 148 6, 107 5, 353 

6, 619 7, 227 5, 283 

6, 986 7,520 5, 142 

7, 386 7,496 5, 025 

7, 472 7, 157 3 

6, 718 6, 934 | 


4,993 | 6,096| 6,550 











Source: Indiana Employment Security Division. 
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Bloomington food and kindred products employment 
[Sample of firms, 1953-59] 


Monthly average....._..-. 
Source: Indiana Employment Security Division. 


Bloomington stone, clay, and glass employment 
{Sample of firms, 1953-59] 


Source: Indiana Employment Security Division. 


Bloomington electrical machinery employment 
[Sample of firms, 1953-59] 
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Bloomington nonmanufacturing employment 
[Sample of firms, 1953-59] 
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Indiana and Bloomington (Monroe County) covered employment and 
unemployment claims 


Indiana Monroe Indiana /|Bloomington 
covered em- County continued continued 
ployment | covered em- claims claims 
(monthly ployment (monthly (weekly 
average) (monthly average) 
average) 


1, 100, 308 
(1, 016, 481) 271, 780 
(127, 139) 
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Source: Indiana Employment Security Division and School of Business, Indiana University. 
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Indiana covered employment, 1948-59 (seasonally adjusted) 
[1953= 100] 
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Source: Indiana Employment Security Division and School of Business, Indiana University. 


Monroe County covered employment, 1948-59 (seasonally adjusted) 
[1953= 100] 
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Source: Indiana Employment Security Division and School of Business, Indiana University. 


Indiana continued unemploymen claims, 1947-59 (seasonally adjusted) 


[1953=100] 
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Bloomington continued unemployment claims, 1949-59 (seasonally adjusted) 
[1953= 100] 
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208.6 | 115. 18.5 | 399.8 | 229.3 | 285.2 | 401.7 | 524.6 | 325.6 
167.6 | 245. 2 | 417.2 | 200.0 | 216.8 | 447.0 | 517.8 | 268.8 
156.1 | 391. 359.8 | 203.4 | 215.8 | 411.9 | 518.8 
107.4 | 473. 473.0 | 303.5 | 198.5 | 508. 435. 5 
225.4 | 40b. 342.5 | 300.6 | 260.6 | 550. 386. 3 
89.6 | 414.% 367.1 | 337.7 | 222.1 | 420. 495. 2 
Ce 379. 126. 2 | 287. 460.0 | 238.0 | 285.2 | 522.2 | 509.2 
a cetcknscncnes 310.2 | 150.3 | 160. 516 4 | 230.3 | 260.1 | 479. 598. 3 
November 286.6 | 111.3 | 177. 389.7 | 197.0 | 401.3 | 606 
DOUTI EE: anicctcnennns 221.6 | 156.6 | 182. 270.7 | 306.4 | 348.3 | 504. ¢ 
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Source: Indiana Employment Security Division and School of Business, Indiana University. 


Senator Harrxe. Next on our program we will have Robert C. 
Turner, professor of business economics and public policy from 
Indiana University. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. TURNER, PROFESSOR OF BUSINESS ECO- 
NOMICS AND PUBLIC POLICY, INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Professor Turner. Thank you. It is good to be here. 

Senator Harrxe. I am glad to have you before the committee. You 
may proceed sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Turner follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Rorert ©. TURNER. PROFESSOR OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 
AND Pusiic Poticy, INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


AN ANALYSIS OF DEVELOPING TRENDS IN THE INDIANA ECONOMY 


Business activity in Indiana, prior to the steel strike, was showing a vigorous 
recovery from the recession of 1957-58. The forces of recovery have been 
strong and, had it not been for the strike, total real (i.e., in constant prices) 
output in Indiana for the 1959 year would probably have run at least 12 percent 
above the recession year of 1958. Indeed, in spite of the strike, total real output 
in Indiana will no doubt exceed that of 1958 by close to 10 percent. Personal 
income will exceed that of 1958 by close to 9 percent, in current prices or by about 
8 percent in constant prices. If the strike is settled during the injunction 
period, business activity again should turn upward, and there is no apparent 
sign to suggest that, relative to recent years, 1960 will be other than a very 
good year. 


MALADJUSTMENTS DEVELOPING 


When we examine the longrun trends that underlie the recent recession 
and recovery, however, it seems likely that some important and potentially 
serious maladjustments may be developing in the State’s economy. Thanks to 
a fortunate combination of circumstances, these maladjustments have probably 
not yet had any seriously damaging consequences. It is important, however, 
that they be identified at this stage, before they do have seriously damaging 
consequences, so that corrective action may be taken in time. 

The population of the State of Indiana is growing by about 80,000 persons a 
year. The population 18 years of age and over is. growing by about 30,000 per- 
sons a year, and this number will rise sharply in the years immediately ahead 
as the war and postwar baby wave reaches this age range. If we are to main- 
tain the same relative level of employment, this growth calls for a present annual 


1In the forecast prepared for Governor Handley in August-September 1958 we predicted 
that total personal income in Indiana in calendar 1959 would be 7.9 percent above that of 
calendar 1958, measured in current prices, or about 7 percent in constant prices. 
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increase in the number of jobs of at least 18,000 a year, and not far from twice 
that many a decade hence. This means an increase in total employment of 
slightly more than 1 percent a year now, rising to nearly 2 percent a year 10 
years from now. In addition, productivity, measured as output per employee, 
will surely rise and result in economies in the use of manpower to the extent of 
at least 2 and probably 2% or 3 percent a year. Thus we currently need a 
rate of growth in real demand and output of at least 3 and more likely 4 percent 
a year to absorb our growing labor force plus those displaced by productivity 
increase. By the late 1960’s we must have a 4 to 5 percent annual increase. 

Recent experience in employment trends in Indiana is summarized in table I at 
the end of this report, showing data on the population, labor force, employment, 
and unemployment, 1950-59. These are data prepared by the Indiana Employ- 
ment Security Division and are estimates based largely on payroll reports for 
unemployment compensation tax purposes. Although they are estimates, they 
are believed to be reasonably reliable. These figures differ slightly from those 
previously submitted to this committee by the employment security division in 
that the 1958 and 1959 data are adjusted to remove the effects of a change in the 
industrial classification code put into effect January 1, 1958. The revisions are 
estimates made by the employment security division and do not affect the total 
employment and unemployment figures. 

In 1953, 1,747,200 persons were employed in Indiana. The decline during the 
recession year of 1954 is understandable, but the failure to recover from this 1954 
decline calls for explanation. Over the 6 years as a whole, total employment has 
dropped by 83,600, while total population has grown by about 480,000, and the 
population 18 years of age and over by about 170,000. 

One reason for this is the fact that, by a happy combination of circumstances, 
1953 was an unusually good year for Indiana. It was a year during which con- 
sumer durable goods spending, home construction, automobile buying, and busi- 
ness expenditures for new plant and equipment were all at high levels. Federal 
Government purchases of goods and services for national defense hit their post- 
war high in 1953. Changes in all five of these types of expenditure have heavy 
impacts in Indiana because Indiana is a “hard goods” State. Except for na- 
tional defense expenditures, however, each of these types of expenditure has 
since exceeded the 1953 figure, in both current and constant dollars. National 
defense expenditures have declined since 1953 and in part account for the de- 
cline in Indiana employment since then. 

In 1953, the participation rate (the percentage of the population 18 years of 
age and over who are in the labor force, i.e., at work or seeking work) was 65.1 
percent, in contrast to 61.3 percent for the United States as a whole.? Since then 
the participation rate in Indiana has declined to 62 percent in 1957 and 60.4 
percent in 1958, while the U.S. participation rate has risen to 62.3 percent in 
1957 and the same percentage in 1958. It is normal for the participation rate to 
show some slight cyclical fluctuation, reflecting the entrance or exit from the 
labor force of marginal participants (youngsters, oldsters, wives) whose interest 
in a job is partly determined by the availability of conveniently located and 
suitable jobs. This 6-year decline, however, cannot be explained solely in 
cyclical terms and even if it could, it is considerably more than would be ex- 
pected. It suggests that either: (a) the estimates of unemployment grossly 
understate the actual amount of unemployment (this, we believe, is highly un- 
likely) ; or (b) the year 1953 was a “superemployment” year in which a substan- 
tial number of persons were drawn into the labor force who would not otherwise 
have been there, and these marginal participants have since withdrawn from 
the labor force as job opportunities have declined. 


Manufacturing employment 

It is significant that the decline in employment has occurred entirely in manu- 
facturing and in agriculture. In both cases, the decline is a reflection of national 
trends, though in exaggerated degree. Employment in nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries has risen from 754,000 in 1958 to 793,000 in 1959, an increase of 39,000. 
The “all other nonagricultural” category has held about even. The decline in 
agricultural employment is roughly 25,000 (1959 data are not yet available). 
The major decline of 97,600 has occurred in manufacturing employment. 


# Caution must be used in comparing these percentages because employment in Indiana 
is enumerated by place of employment, whereas population and U.S. employment data are 
by place of residence. 
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Table II shows an analysis of employment in manufacturing, by industry, 
1953-59. The sharpest declines, percentagewise, from 1953 to 1959 have oc- 
curred in furniture and fixtures (—18.4 percent), primary metal products other 
than steel (—13.8 percent), machinery except electrical (—18.3 percent), com- 
munications equipment (—23 percent), other electrical machinery (—22.8 
percent), motor vehicles and equipment (—14.9 percent), other transportation 
equipment (—21.6 percent), other durable goods (—47 percent), apparel and 
textiles (—28 percent), chemicals (—15.6 percent), petroleum and coal (—15.5 
percent), and rubber products (—18.1 percent).* It is significant that the de- 
cline is rather general; it is not concentrated in one or two related industries. 
In the durable goods field, only two categories have shown increases between 
1953 and 1959: (1) stone, clay, and glass products (+8.4 percent) ; and (2) steel 
(+5 percent). Even in the nondurables area, declines have occurred in six of 
the eight categories, increases occurring only in paper (+8.7 percent) and print- 
ing and publishing (-+-7 percent), the nondurables category as a whole declining 
by 13.1 percent. It is also significant that, in several categories, the decline 
began after 1953. Employment in lumber and wood products except furniture 
reached its peak in 1955, fabricated metal products in 1956, and petroleum and 
coal in 1955. 

The largest absolute declines have occurred in machinery except electrical 
(13,500), communications equipment (10,700), motor vehicles and equipment 
(11,700), and other durable goods (15,000).° 


MECHANIZATION AND AUTOMATION 


The immediate cause of this decline in both agriculture and manufacturing 
employment may be mechanization and automation in these industries. Many 
examples of elimination of jobs by automation can be cited. In the Indiana 
steel industry, for example, annual output per man has increased by 13.9 per- 
eent between 1953 and 1959, chiefly as a result of mechanization and auto- 
mation. Even though, for a total economy and in the long run, automation 
should result in no decline in jobs, it can have that result in the short run and in 
any one particular area, especially if that area is one characterized by industries 
in which automation proceeds rapidly. 

That mechanization and automation are a major cause of this decline is fur- 
ther evidenced by the fact that all of the decline has occurred among production 
workers. The following table shows the divergent trends among production and 
nonproduction workers in manufacturing : 


8 Data for 1959 are the average of the first 7 months, i.e., January through July. Data 
for later months are available, but they were not used to avoid injecting the effects of the 
steel strike into the comparison. 

4Employment in food industries decreased by 17.1 percent but this is atypical because 
the 1959 figure covers the first 6 months only and therefore does not reflect the seasonal 
rise associated with canning operations in the fall. 

5It should be noted that classification of products is always a somewhat arbitrary mat- 
ter and possibilities of classification error are always present. Furthermore, as is ex- 
plained in the ‘‘notes” to tables I and II, it has been necessary to adjust the published 
data for a recodification effective Jan. 1, 1958. Therefore, although the total labor force, 
employment, and unemployment data are probably reasonably reliable, there is a chance 
of significant error in these figures on net change, 1953-59, by industrial classification. 
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Employment in manufacturing in Indiana, 1950-59 
[In thousands] 
Nonpro- Production 
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1 Average, Ist 7 months. 


Norte.—The 1958 and 1959 data have not been revised to conform to industry classifications employed in 
mer: a Employment Security Division. 

From 1950 to 1959, the number of production workers (craftsmen, foremen, 
operatives, and laborers) has declined by 6 percent, whereas the number of non- 
production workers (professional and semiprofessional workers, proprietors and 
managers, sales and clerical personnel) has increased by 43 percent. Beginning 
with 1953, when employment of production workers reached its peak, the corre- 
sponding percentages are —18.8 percent for production workers and +13.4 per- 
cent for nonproduction workers. In 1950, production workers accounted for 83 
percent of employment in manufacturing; today the proportion is 76 percent. 
This decline, both relative and absolute, in production workers has presumably 
been made possible by the substitution of machines for human labor. 


INDIANA—A “BRANCH PLANT” STATE 


Another reason, closely related to the foregoing, may lie in the fact that Indi- 
ana, in the main, is and is becoming increasingly a “branch plant” State. Rela- 
tively few firms employing large numbers of people have their home offices, or 
their main manufacturing plants, in Indiana. When, as a result of automation 
or simply of a shift in market demand away from their product, curtailment of 
employment becomes necessary, the branch plants are often the ones most likely 
to suffer. A similar effect arises from the fact that there are numerous small 
manufacturing concerns in Indiana. Although the evidence is mixed, in certain 
types of manufacturing smaller concerns are finding it increasingly difficult to 
compete with large, integrated companies.® This is especially true in the case of 
concerns which possess no special locational advantage such as proximity to 
major markets, to unusually rapidly growing areas (e.g., the west coast), or to 
source of raw materials. It is also true in industries where intensive and costly 
technological research is vital to maintaining competitive positions. Although 
Indiana is not unique in having many small firms, the problem is complicated in 
Indiana by the fact that the main plants of the big companies are not located 
here. When the small firm loses, the big concern that gains is likely to be in 
another State. 

Still another reason for the decline in manufacturing employment is an ap- 
parent tendency for new industries to locate in newer areas of the country, not- 
ably the Southwest and the west coast. Climate is probably a relevant factor in 
this regard, although equally important are availability of land, low construc- 
tion costs (both industrial and residential), and convenient transportation, to- 
gether with the historical fact that a number of major defense industries, notably 
aircraft, have sprung up and expanded phenomenally on the west coast. This 
latter expansion has attracted a host of supporting industries which produce 
not only aircraft and missile components but civilian products as well. Another 
related reason is the fact that some States are offering numerous inducements 
such as tax exemptions, and even free land and buildings to attract industry. 
In some cases they also offer low wage rates. Although it is true that these 
extreme inducements often scarcely offset other disadvantages of locations in the 


*For the record, it should be noted that in many lines of activity, especially service 
trades and newer manufacturing industries, small concerns are doing quite well. 
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area, and that experienced business executives are highly suspicious of such 
frantic appeals, on occasion they are determining. In any State or area, a cer- 
tain amount of industrial mortality is normal and inevitable. If new industries 
are strongly pulled toward some other part of the country, this normal mortality 
is likely to result in a net loss in employment and output. 

Employment in St. Joseph, Vanderburgh, Clark, and La Porte Counties. — 
Further light on this employment decline is cast by an analysis of employment in 
the major employing manufacturing industries in the four counties that have 
experienced the greatest employment declines: St. Joseph (South Bend), Vander- 
burgh (Evansville), Clark and La Porte. Table III compares employment in 
major industries in these counties in 1953, 1958, and September 1959. Employ- 
ment in manufacturing in these four countries alone dropped by 78,600. 

In St. Joseph County, chiefly as a result of events at Studebaker, employment 
in transportation equipment has dropped by 12,100 in the 1953-59 period. The 
departure of Singer Sewing Machine Co. was primarily responsible for the loss 
of another 1,500 jobs in “lumber, wood products, and furniture and fixtures.” 

In Vanderburgh County, employment has dropped sharply in practically 
every manufacturing category. The major losses are in refrigerator manufac- 
turing (6,900), chiefly as a consequence of the closing down of Servel; in auto- 
mobiles (5,300), chiefly from the closing down of the Chrysler plant; and in 
aircraft (7,400) when operations in a Servel plant were cut back. 

In Clark County, employment losses have resulted chiefly from a closing down 
of an ordnance plant operated by Du Pont (6,500) and the associated loading 
operations conducted by Goodyear (5,900). In La Porte County the closing 
down of an ordnance plant is again primarily responsible, costing 7,000 jobs. 
Losses in nonelectrical machinery and transportation equipment, however, to- 
gether account for another 6,000 jobs. 

It is significant that all four of these are peripheral counties, along the State’s 
boundaries. All of them, in some degree, draw workers from out-of-State areas. 
The decline in emplyoment in these four counties, therefore, has probably not 
had as great an impact on Indiana residents as the figures would suggest. 


The impact of national economic events 


The foregoing pages have attempted to identify the causes of the 184,000-job 
deficiency in Indiana. Events in the four worst hit counties account for over a 
third of this total. The remaining deficiency may be largely accounted for by 
the other factors identified above. There are no doubt others, much more diffi- 
cult to assess, such as specific attitudes and actions of business leaders, labor 
organizations, and local governments, as well as sheer historical accident. Un- 
derlying all of these is the fact that, in both relative and absolute terms, manu- 
facturing is a declining source of employment in the Nation generally. 

None of the above, however, explains why the demand for Indiana’s products 
generally has not risen by enough to offset these specific forces of decline. To 
find the answer to this question, we must look to the economy of the country as 
a whole, because Indiana’s products are sold all over the Nation. 

The chart on the following page shows real gross national product data for 
the years 1947-59. In the 6 years from 1947 to 1953, the U.S. economy was in a 
strongly expansionary phase.’ Real gross national product increased by 31.1 
percent, or an average of about 4.7 percent a year compounded annually. This 
expansionary phase continued with only slight abatement to 1955, but since 
then the rate of increase has slowed appreciably. The net increase in real gross 
national product during the 6 years from 1953 to 1959 was only 15.4 percent, or 
about 2.4 percent compounded annually. There are many complex explanations 
for this change which we cannot go into here. The relevant desideratum to our 
analysis of Indiana economic activity is simply the fact that we in the Nation 
have moved from a strongly expansionary period with a 4.7-percent growth 
rate to one in which expansion is proceeding but much more slowly, at a 2.4- 
percent growth rate. 

Because Indiana is a “hard goods” State with a heavy admixture of capital 
goods, the demand for Indiana’s products is strongly influenced by increments 
in total national output and income. When the Nation has a boom, Indiana has 
a bigger boom. When the Nation has a little recession, Indiana has a big one. 
When the rate of growth of the Nation slows down a little, Indiana’s growth 
slows down a lot. 


7 This is also true of the World War II years, but these have been excluded because the 
war influence was dominant. 
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This circumstance is not unique to Indiana. Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, and other States are undergoing more or less the same experience. The 
problem is present, in some degree, in any State that concentrates heavily on 
manufacturing. For such States, a vigorous rate of national economic growth 
is neecssary to assure a rate of State economic growth sufficient to maintain a 
high level of employment. In effect, in such States, because of mechanization 
and automation, we have to “run like hell to stay in the same place.” The 
solution lies, not only and perhaps not even primarily, in compensatory actions 
in Indiana, but on actions involving national economic policy. 
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Tas_e I.—Population and labor force, Indiana, 1950-59 (annual average) 
[In thousands] 


1950 | 1951 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | ! 1959 


Total civilian population. 3,949} 4,059) 4,108} 4,146) 4,239) 4,332) 4,427) 4,499) 4,574) (2) 
Total labor force 1, 684. 6)1, 748. 8/1, 777. 4]1, 818. 7|1, 777. 6|1, 795. 4|1, 807. 8)1, 798. 3]1, 762. 51, 765.8 
Unemployed 73.6) 60.1) 77.1) 59.9) 125.4) 71.4) 72.9) 81.9] 145.4) 99.9 
Involved in labor-manage- 
ment disputes............-.- 13. 2 8.8} 14.4) 11.6 4.3) 16.0 9. 2) 6 2.5 2.3 
Percent unemployed or in- 
volved 5.15} 3.93) 5.15) 3.93) 7.30) 4.89) 4.54) 4.50) 8.35) 5.79 
A, 607.8), G70. O71, C86. Of, 747.32, 647. 9/1, 708. 01, 725. 7/1, 715. 8}1, 617. 1}1, 663. 6 





Manufacturing 572.9] 617.0] 618.1] 673.3) 582.0) 620.2 
Nonmanufacturing 693.2) 732.7) 742.2) 753.9) 747.3) 773.0 








Agricultural 169.2} 166.9} 161.7) 155.3] 154.2) 149.6 
All other nonagricultural...| 162.5) 163.3) 163.9) 164.7) 164.4) 165.2 


1 7-month average. 
2 Not available. 


3 Not reported monthly by employment security division. Calculated by subtracting all other types of 
employment from total employment. 


Note.—Employment data for 1958 and 1959 revised by the employment security division to adjust for a 
reclassification of coding effective Jan. 1, 1958. The revised data shown are comparable to published data 
for years prior to 1958, whereas the currently published data are not. The total employment and unemploy- 
ment figures were not affected by the reclassification. 

Source: Total population estimates by U.S. Bureau of the Census, “‘ Current Population Reports,” series 
P-50. Labor force data from Employment Security Division, Indiana State Employment Service. 
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TaBLe II.—Employment in manufacturing industries in Indiana, 1953-59 
[In thousands] 
Change, | Percent 


1955 11959 | 1953-59 | change, 
1953-59 








Lumber and wood products 
except furniture......-.....-.. 
Furniture and fixtures. --_- 
Stone, clay, glass products - 
Primary metals 
Steel 


Fabricated metal products. 

Machinery except electrical____ 

Electrical machinery 
Commercial equipment_.--- 
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Transportation equipment 
Motor vehicles and equip- 





; 55. a ; (65. 9) 
Other ‘. [ ; : ; (38. 6) 
Other durable goods 2 2 . 6 ‘ . 6 19.5 
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Total durable goods.....-| 518. . ¥ 3 | 463.0 





Food, etc 3. . L ; 41.4 
Apparel and textiles : ‘ % t 14.9 14.4 

, 11.3{ 11.6] 11.3 
20.8 | 20.2] 19.8 
24.9 | 23.4 | 24.3 
12.9] 11.9] 10.9 
15.4 | 13.3 | 140 
| 3.3 3.2 3.3 


155. 0 i, , 144.9 | 137.6 | 134.4 


673.3 .2 | 607.9 534.6 | 576.7 | 
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1 Average Ist 7 months. 
2 Includes ordnance, scientific and controlling instruments, musical instruments, plastics products, toys, 
jewelry, and morticians’ goods. 


Norte.—Effective Jan. 1, 1958 the standard industrial classification codes were revised, reclassifying cer- 
tain products. These shifts of classification had the effect of moving a number of products from 1 industry 
to another in the manufacturing group and a few from nonmanufacturing to manufacturing. Figures 
for 1958 based on the previous classification system were available and the employment security division 
has adjusted the data for 1959 as needed to provide classification comparability to date for prior years. 
These adjustments are approximate but as good as can be done until a retroactive compilation of a series 
based on the current classification, now in process at the employment security division, is completed. 

In addition to this reclassification problem, the employment security division makes a retroactive read- 
justment of annua! data to change the level of employment as indicated by certain benchmark measures. 
Data by industry for 1958 under the old classification but with this level adjustment are not available. 
The effect of this level adjustment in 1958 was to raise total manufacturing employment from 534,600 to 
546,700. The data shown above for 1958 do not contain this level adjustment and therefore are not strictly 
comparable to table II which does reflect the level adjustment. There will no doubt be a level adjustment 
— but how much it will be, and whether it will be up or down, will not be known until sometime in 
1960. 

Source: Indiana Employment Security Division. 
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TABLE III.—Comparison of employment in manufacturing industries in selected 
areas 


[In thousands] 


| | 
Annual Annual | Estimate, | Chagne, 
average, average, Septem- 1953-59 
1953 | 1958 ber 1959 
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Lumber, wood products and furniture and fix- 
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Transportation equipment. --_- 
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OE GS no ce co eesaaws 
De NN in rc asin Sone deiinld 
Nonelectrical machinery. -.......-....------- L 1 Y ‘ 
Electrical machinery .5 | 9 | 
Transportation equipment | 4 | 1.5 








‘Information adjusted for this comparison because of changes in industrial coding. 

2 Adjusted 1958 and 1959 estimates to remove Henderson County, Ky., employment. 

3 Labor dispute involving approximately 800 workers. 

* Coverage was changed to firms with 4 or more employees in 1956. However, this had only a small effect 
manufacturing industries. 


Source: Indiana Employment Security Division, October 1959. 


Senator Hartke. Dr. Turner, I don’t know of any time since I have 
been conducting these hearings that I have heard a more comprehen- 
sive and thorough analysis of the unemployment problem. I want to 
say that your reputation is nationwide and is known in Washington. 
I had hoped you could have come to the Washington hearings, and I 
am very pleased that you were able to attend this one. 


UNSATISFACTORY RATE OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 


I would like to go back and ask you a few questions. We hear that 
the gross national product of Russia, for example, is expanding faster 
than that of the United States, and that the gross national product of 
practically all the Western European countries is expanding faster 
than that of the United States. 

Professor Turner. In recent years. 

Senator Harrke. Yes, in recent years. Very recent years in fact, 
isn’t that right ? 
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Professor TurnER. Yes. 

Senator Harrxe. Does this, in your opinion, cast any serious ques- 
tion as to the economic future of the United States and with regard 
to its ability to maintain its place as one of the leading nations of the 
world economically ? 

Professor Turner. Certainly. Of course, I am always a little sus- 
picious of the figures on Russia, because I don’t think their statistics 
are very dependable. 

Senator Hartke. That is probably right. 

Professor Turner. Nevertheless, in the testimony which Mr. 
Dulles—— 

Senator Hartke. You mean Allen Dulles, the brother of Foster? 

Professor Turner. Yes; that he gave on Russian economic growth 
in which he said the Russians are going to catch up to us in industrial 
output by 1970. Well, they aren’t going to catch up until 1985, but 
does it make so much difference ? 

Senator Harrxe. Exactly. Our point of concern should be that 
under present conditions it does appear that the economy of the Soviet 
Union shortly will equal ours. I think that is generally true. It is 
recognized even by Mr. Allen Dulles that the economic growth of the 
United States is far from satisfactory at the present time. He re- 
cently testified on this before the Joint Economic Council in Washing- 
ton. 

Professor TuRNER. Yes. 


INDIANA SENSITIVE TO CHANGES IN RATE OF GROWTH 


Senator Harrse. As I get this approach to Indiana, you are saying 
in substance that the industrial growth of the Nation has slowed down 
to such an extent that it has had a terrible effect upon the industrial 
climate here in Indiana? 

Professor Turner. Exactly. 

Senator Harrxe. And because of our concentration on durable 
goods industries, the effect on Indiana is much more accentuated and 
more severely felt in the unemployment picture than it would be in 
other States. 

Professor Turner. That is right. 


JOB DEFICIENCY OF 184,000 


Senator Hartke. Which, in substance, does not paint a very bright 
future for the State of Indiana. 

Professor Turner. If we continue this sluggish rate of economic 
growth, that is right. 

Senator Harrxe. If the national economic growth does not pick up, 
Indiana does not have a very bright economic Fata Q 

Professor Turner. That is right. 

Senator Harrxe. I understand also you point to a job deficiency 
of 184,000 rather than the 71,000 figure. Can you explain that? 

Professor Turner. That is a calculated figure, and it assumes the 
same participation rate that we had in fact in 1953. What I am say- 
ing is that since 1953 unemployment has not risen more than it has 
because a good many people have withdrawn from the labor force. 
That perhaps was appropriate. Nineteen hundred and fifty-three was 
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a superemployment year. A participation of 65 percent is quite high 
and I think we can say no disastrous results have occurred because 
of this decline in the participation rate from the 1953 level. 

The fact that the participation rate was supermarginal in 1953 has 
provided an escape valve for us. Employment has not grown. It 
has actually declined but it isn’t too serious because they had all 
these persons employed in 1953 who were submarginal and who with- 
drew from the labor force. 

My point is that that escape valve is now closed. Our participation 
rate is now below the average for Indiana over the longer pull. 

Senator Harrxe. In other words, Indiana has gone down the lad- 
der Va the Nation as a whole has gone up the ladder comparison- 
wise ? 

Professor Turner. Yes. 

Senator Harrxer. Let me come back to the cold economics of this 
thing again. You say perhaps it is not too serious, and I think that 
is your terminology. In talking to the marginal worker, unemploy- 
ment is no less a serious problem to him and to his wife and children, 
merely because he is a submarginal worker. 

Professor Turner. A man who has to support a wife and children 
would not be a submarginal participant. on a person who sort 


of does and sort of does not want a job. He is old enough to per- 
haps draw old-age survivor’s benefits. He will take it if he can get 
it, or the housewife who sort of wants to work and sort of doesn’t. If 
the job is convenient and easy to get to, she takes it. If it isn’t, she 
doesn’t, or the youngster or 16-year-old who ought to be in school 
but if the jobs are readily available, he may drop out of the school 


and take the job. 
MORE RAPID RATE OF GROWTH REQUIRED 


Senator Hartke. But the point still remains that in this manu- 
facturing complexion of the State of Indiana, being the highly con- 
centrated hard goods State that it is, manufacturing employment 
is coming down, which as you say is comparable to the situation na- 
tionally, and probably will continue to decrease. 

Professor Turner. Unless we have a more rapid rate of economic 
growth than we have had right now. 

Total manufacturing employment, to repeat, has declined from 
673,000 in 1953 to 575,000 in 1959, almost a decrease of 100,000. That 
is a major decline. 

Senator Hartke. This doesn’t paint too bright a picture for the 
future of Indiana, does it ? 

Professor TuRNER. It means we have our problems. 

Senator Harrxe. I might ask you this question: Do we have an 
unemployment problem in Indiana? 

Professor TuRNER. We surely do. 

Senator Harrxe. Is there anything in your opinion, Dr. Turner, 
that can be done concerning this other problem, the problem of 
branch plants which we have here? Do you have any suggestion? 
You pointed up the problem as being a serious situation. 

Professor Turner. That is a hard nut to crack. It is partially due 
to the fact that we do not have a large metropolitan area or large 
financial center in Indiana, Indianapolis being the closest to it that 
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we have. Illinois has Chicago, Michigan has Detroit, Ohio has Cleve- 
land, New York has New York City, Pennsylvania has Philadelphia. 
In Indiana we just don’t have a big metropolitan area or a strong 
financial community for this sort of thing. 

Senator Harrxe. I might-ask you one other question. Do you see 
any real reason why in the United States we have to content our- 
selves with this slowed economic progress ? 

Professor TurNER. No, I do not. We do have here a dilemma in 
the way of our economic policy. There are inflationary pressures 
present in our economy, inflationary pressures which arise from 
rigidities which have been built into our cost and price structure as a 
result of strong and vigorous labor unions and as a result of large 
business firms who regularly administer pricing. We have it as a 
result of the agricultural price support programs and fair trade laws 
and almost universal cost accounting and a great many other things 
which have transformed our economy really in the past 25 years 
into one which has a great deal of rigidity on the downside and not 
much on the up side. It is easier for prices to go up than to go down 
and when we have shifts in demand from one sector of the economy 
to another, from the automobile in 1955 to capital goods in 1956, 
what typically happens is that prices go up in the area gaining 
demand but in the area losing demand they don’t go down. You 
have prices going up one place where demand is rising but not going 
down where demand is falling and the average obviously goes up. 
We have an upward price curve in our economy. One way to contain 
that is to restrain the expansion of demand. 


TIGHT MONEY POLICY SLOWS ECONOMIC GROWTH 


I am firmly of the conviction and have put it in writing many times 
that it is not feasible to restrain demand to stop these inflationary 
forces without creating mass unemployment, and nevertheless there 
seems to be a conviction in many peoples’ minds that we should make 
an attempt and I think in effect that is what we are doing right now. 

Senator Harrxe. Let me ask you there, by restraining demand, for 
example—— 

Professor Turner. Tight money policy. That is the principal 
weapon right now. Now, there are certain types of buying that de- 
pend upon bank credit. We are compromising at the moment. We 
are restraining demand a little bit to slow down the rate of economic 
growth but not enough to do any real good. 

Senator Harrse. In your opinion, if this restraining is accelerated 
it will create massive unemployment ? 

Professor Turner. It would create more serious unemployment. 

Senator Harrxe. Then I don’t want to subject myself to that phi- 
losophy. What do we do? ; 

Professor Turner. Well, it is obvious from what I have said I 
don’t approve of the present Federal tight money program, but I don’t 
think we ought to move to an extremely easy policy in that regard. 

Senator Harrxe. You feel it should be a moderate policy? 

Professor Turner. One which would permit a rate of expansion 
and growth and demand commensurate with our capacity to increase 
our production. 
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meee Harrxe. This would free sufficient capital to provide that 
growth ¢ 

Professor Turner. Yes, sir; capital and bank credit to provide the 
economic growth. We have been very slow in coming out of this 
recent recession. We hit the bottom in April of 1958, and a year and 
a half later we still have 5 percent unemployment. 

Senator Harrxe. Yes; and I have often called that to the attention 
of this committee and other committees in Congress and have asked 
the various departments what they have provided in planning. 
Frankly, I will say that as yet I haven’t received from any one of the 
members of the Cabinet one single statement of plans as to what they 
are going to do about it. The usual answer is that we will just have 
to sit down and understand we will have 5 percent of our people out 
of work. 

RISING PLATEAU OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Professor Turner. If you look at the record you will see shortly 
after World War II unemployment was running about 2 percent and 
then came the recession of 1949 when unemployment rose. Then we 
settled down to an average of about 3 percent of the labor force 
unemployed. 

Then followed the recession of 1954. After that recession, it set- 
tled down to about 4 percent of the labor force and then came the 
recession of 1958-59 when it, the figure, rose to 5 percent. I don’t 
know, but it looks like a stepladder, 2, 3, 4, and 5 percent. I just 
don’t believe it is necessary. 

Senator Harrxe. Let me ask you one last question. Does the Km- 
ployment Act of 1946 contain means which could provide for im- 
portant internal growth in the United States ? 

Professor Turner. Yes; the Employment Act does not of course 
dictate any particular economic policy. The Employment Act cre- 
ates advisers to the President and charges the Council and the Presi- 
dent with the responsibility of devising specific economic policies 
which would stimulate economic growth and maximum employment 
and purchasing power. There is plenty of discretion to permit the 
— of policies which would stimulate adequate economic 
growth. 

Senator Harrke. I want to thank you for a very enlightening 
presentation. I will say this, that I am certain the committee is 
going to give your presentation very serious consideration. 

We will now take a short recess. 

(At this time a short recess was taken.) 


AFTER RECESS 


Senator Harrxe. We will continue with the testimony. 

Mr. E. Rex Burks, State representative, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, Indiana legislative board, has submitted a statement un- 
der date of December 3, 1959, which will be incorporated into the 
hearing. 
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(The prepared statement of Mr. Burks follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF E, REx BURKS 


Under date of November 13, 1959, Senator Eugene J. McCarthy, chairman of 
the Special Committee on Unemployment Problems, requested that we furnish 
a complete and detailed statement on the unemployment problems in this com- 
munity to Senator Vance Hartke, a committee member, who will hold a public 
hearing in Indianapolis on Thursday, December 3. Our investigation discloses 
the following information: 

At the New York Central Railroad Co.’s Beech Grove shops July 1, 1957, 
there were 1,300 employees. As of December 1, 1959, there were approximately 
400 employees, a decrease of 900. Some of these employees have retired, some 
have found employment in other industries, and several are drawing benefits 
from the Railroad Retirement; Board. These employees will never be recalled 
for railroad duty. 

When the New York Central electronic retarder yard is put in operation at 
Avon, Ind., on U.S. 36, 11 miles west of Indianapolis, about May 15, 1960, there 
will be furloughed approximately 115 employees who are in hump and yard 
service, through the consolidation of 6 yards of the N.Y.C.R.R. in the Indian- 
apolis terminal. The above figures do not include engine-service employees. 
Thirty of these men are switchtenders who hold no seniority as a yard brake- 
man. Therefore they will be out of a job. Many of these men have over 33 
years of railroad service with the New York Central Railroad but are not 
old enough to draw railroad retirement annuities. 

On authority of the Public Service Commission of Indiana and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission there have been 137 passenger trains discontinued 
in the State of Indiana from 1945 to March 1, 1958; from March 1, 1958, to 
date, 99 passenger trains, including 50 Saturday and Sunday commuter trains, 
making a grand total of 236 passenger trains. Many of these trains were the 
last remaining trains serving communities with passenger service. Each of 
these trains, excluding the 50 Saturday and Sunday commuter trains on the 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad, were operated by a crew con- 
sisting of five train-service employees, not including baggagemen, pullman 
conductors, and porters. 

The Indiana Employment Security Division has furnished the following in- 
formation concerning statewide railroad employment. The figures include 
employment for class I railroads, class I switching and terminal companies, 
class II and III switching and terminal companies, the Railway Express Co., 
and the Pullman Co. The figures are prepared by the employment security 
division from monthly reports furnished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
which obtains the data from Interstate Commerce Commission reports. Fol- 
lowing are the estimates for Indiana as a whole, from January 1958 through 
September 1959. The October 1959 figure is preliminary: 


September 
October 


Although all of the railroadmen who have been furloughed or permanently 
laid off are not unemployed, some of them have gone into other employment, 
and in so doing they have taken jobs that other people could have filled. They 
are not utilizing their skill and training, but instead are working in downgraded 
jobs for less money than previously earned. The result is that the same number 
of people are still unemployed. 


Senator Harrxe. Now, also, we have the statement of Mr. George 
B. Lee, acting State chairman of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF GEORGE B. LEE 


This is in reply to your inquiry of November 13, 1959, for the purpose of the 
special hearing for your committee to be held in Indianapolis by Senator Vance 
Hartke on December 3, 1959. 

In response to this inquiry, this office made a survey of all Indiana lodges and 
found that 25 percent of the members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen are now unemployed. A great portion of this figure is due 
directly to the fact that there have been 236 train abandonments in the State of 
Indiana in the past 4 years. These abandonments have been the result of orders 
of both the Indiana Public Service Commission and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Although the public has been led to believe, through newspaper and other ad- 
vertising, that automation has been responsible for a large portion of the present 
unemployment figure, actually, the transition from steam power to diesel loco- 
motives was accomplished a decade ago. It is the opinion of this writer that 
any present unemployment in the railroad industry could be alleviated by the 
railroads themselves. The railroads are not operating in a fashion that is com- 
petitive with other transportation, and they are discouraging passenger and 
freight business by their inefficient and antiquated methods. 

Another factor that has played a big part in the unemployment picture in the 
railroad industry is section 18(a) of the Transportation Act of 1958, which 
permits the railroads to discontinue passenger train operations without adequate 
protection for the public—even in cases where State regulatory bodies have 
ruled that there is a continuing need for such services. 

If railroad passenger facilities are further dismantled, the national interest 
and national defense will be imperiled. The Case bill (S. 1331) now before 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, would prevent the wholesale 
abandonment of trains without regard to the interest of the general public. 

The railroads have spent incalculable amounts of time, effort, and money in 
advertising in an effort to discredit their personnel and poison the minds of the 
public with untrue statements about the Brotherhood. If this time, effort, and 
money were channeled into making passenger rates attractive, schedules con- 
venient and roadbeds safe, railroad business would increase to the point where 
the industry would be drawing employees from other fields, as well as keeping 
their own employees 100 percent employed. 


Senator Hartke. Next, we will hear from Harry Dougherty, Dis- 


trict 30, United Steelworkers of America. Do you want to submit 
anything in addition to your statement ? 


STATEMENT OF HARRY DOUGHERTY, DISTRICT 30, UNITED 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Dovueuerty. Not unless you would like some extra comment. 

Senator Hartke. This is up to you and I certainly know you well 
enough. We are happy to have you with us. Your statement will 
be made a part of the record and if you care to comment on it we will 
be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Doucuerty. Thank you, Senator. I have given to Mr. Ander- 
son a few copies of my statement. I would like to add a couple of 
remarks to that statement. 

If you will note, I have not attempted in this statement to find any 
of the answers because there are many more qualified people than I 
who might be available to do this. I have only attempted to show to 
you what has happened in the Steelworkers Union, District No. 30, 
from certain employment surveys we made during the years of 1956 
until April of 1959. These employment figures came directly from 
the employers whom we have had contracts with. This would indi- 
cate during this period we lost about 10 percent of our membership 
up through April of 1959. Of course, in the Steelworkers Union 
there have been many other things happening since April of 1959 
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which are not relevant here and employment surveys during the year 
of 1959 in the Steelworkers Union might not be applicable either. 
1 didn’t go beyond that _ 

Up to that point we did lose about 10 percent of our membership, 
roughly 2,500 people or somewhere in that vicinity. We found that 
we have had some plant closings, two of these, one in Kentucky and 
one in Indiana which did some Government employment work. We 
have had some others that have closed since this survey was made in 
April of 1959. 

We found that we had one new employer and this I suppose is one 
of the new payrolls that came to Indiana that opened and built a 
plant in Richmond, Ind., the Bucyrus-Erie plant. We petitioned for 
an election and won in that case and they employed about 750 people. 
It is now closed and it is my understanding no one is employed in 
Richmond now. I believe it ran and operated for about a year. We 
have only had one other situation to our direct knowledge and that 
was in Shoals, Ind., where the U.S. Gypsum Co. has opened a gypsum 
plant and we have organized that plant. The others that we have had 
any contract with in organizing during this period have been old 
employers who have done business in Indiana for some time. These 
two are the only two that we have had any contact with who are new 
to the business climate of Indiana. 

Senator Harrxe. Thank you for your statement and your entire 
statement will be made a part of the record. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF HArry O. DouGHERTY, Districr 30, UNITED 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA 


I am employed as a staff representative of the United Steelworkers of America 
in District 30 which is composed of all the counties in Indiana, except Lake, 
Porter, La Porte, and St. Joseph, and includes all of the counties in Kentucky 
bordering Indiana. The Steelworkers Union, District 30, represents approxi- 
mately 20,000 workers employed in a variety of steel mills—fabricating and 
manufacturing plants in Indiana and approximately 2,000 in Kentucky. 

We represent employees who are employed mostly by small-business concerns, 
our largest plant employing about 3,000 and the average for our 75 plants would 
be approximately 200 employees. These plants for the most part are engaged 
in manufacturing and fabricating steel products. 

Employment surveys made by our union in 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959 show a 
marked decline in employment since the end of October 1956 through the last 
available figure for the 15th of April 1959. October 1956 showed a total of 
22,779 employed in district 30; 20,865 in Indiana, and 2,094 in Kentucky. April 
15, 1959, showed a total of 20,269 employed in district 30; 18,710 in Indiana 
and 1,559 in Kentucky. 

During this same period two plants were closed completely, one in Indiana- 
polis, Ind., employing 75 people and one in Louisville, Ky., employing 378. Both 
of these plants were engaged in Government contract work. The total loss in 
both States was 453 employees. One additional plant has since closed in Indiana- 
polis which employed 167 people in October 1956, and one in Terre Haute em- 
ploying 150 in October 1956. During this same period three new plants were 
organized by the Steelworkers, all in Indiana, totaling 277 employees. 

Both of these situations are reflected of course in the survey figures for April 
15, 1959. 

The low point in employment as shown by these surveys was for the end of 
February 1958, when we found a total of 18,126 employed in district 30; 16,902 
in Indiana and 1,224 in Kentucky. 

We also found most employees worked short hours, less than 40 per week, be- 
ginning in late 1957 and through a great part of 1958. Even as late as April 15, 
1959, four plants employing 1,190 people were still on a 32-hour week and many 
are still employed on lower skilled jobs than they previously held. We have no 
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knowledge of the extent of downgrading because of reduced employment but 
we do know that it existed to a great extent during the peak of layoffs in 1958 
and still exists in some amounts. We also have no knowledge of the number of 
displaced employees who have since been employed by some other employer. 

We were aware, however, of the fact that the amount of unemployment com- 
pensation benefits were wholly inadequate for the laid-off employee and many 
exhausted their benefits and were still unemployed. We were also aware that 
Indiana prohibited supplementation by SUB plans thereby denying help to these 
people. This has since been corrected by the 1959 general assembly. 

We are fully convinced that this is a national problem and that the economy 
of any State is not confined to its boundaries but is affected by the economy of 
the country as a whole. No single employer or group of employers in Indiana 
could control the recession of 1958, nor could the State of Indiana control it or 
escape it. 

I do not profess to know the answer to this great problem but I do know 
that an unemployed worker cannot and does not contribute one single bit of 
help to our economy and can only be a detriment to it and this he does not 
want. 


Senator Harrxe. I also want to include at this time the statement 
of Mr. Jack E. Reich, executive vice president of the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce under date of December 3, 1959. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Reich follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JACK E. REICH, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, INDIANA 
StaTeE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


My name is Jack E. Reich. I am executive vice president of the Indiana 
State Chamber of Commerce, an organization composed of more than 5,000 
business firms, individuals, and affiliated local chambers of commerce and trade 
associations in Indiana. Offices of the organization are located in the Board 
of Trade Building, Meridian and Ohio Streets, Indianapolis, Ind. 

This statement is being submitted at the invitation of the Honorable Eugene 
J. McCarthy, committee chairman, and at the suggestion of the Honorable R. 
Vance Hartke, U.S. Senator from Indiana, a member of the committee. The 
statement is being presented in writing rather than in person because I will 
be out of the country at the time of the committee’s public hearing scheduled in 
Indianapolis, December 3, 1959. 

For the committee’s information, I should like to include as a part of this 
statement the attached copy of a booklet just published (November 1959) by 
the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, entitled “Twenty Years of Hoosier 
Progress.” This booklet contains charts and tables reflecting economic de 
velopments in Indiana—as compared with the national trends—in 14 specific 
fields. Examination of these charts and tables will reveal that the State of 
Indiana as a whole, over this 20-year period, has advanced in these areas gen- 
erally at a more rapid pace than has the Nation as a whole. I would refer you 
particularly to the article on pages 1, 2, and 21, and to the statistical tables 
on pages 27 and 28 of the printed report. These, plus the charts appearing on 
the back cover and elsewhere, present information which should be of direct 
value to your committee. 

We are submitting no detailed figures on current employment statistics and 
related economic data upon the assumption that such information will be ob- 
tained from the Indiana Employment Security Division and other official State 
sources and that any such statistics of ours would merely duplicate information 
already in the hands of the committee, or readily available from official sources 
upon request. 

NEED FOR INCREASED EMPLOYMENT RECOGNIZED 


The Indiana State Chamber of Commerce has been well aware of the need for 
more employment opportunities to meet the requirements of a growing popula- 
tion in the face of a lessening number of persons required to operate our farms. 

We have information which indicates that the urban population of Indiana 
in 1960 may account for some 70 percent of the State’s total population, as com- 
pared with a proportion of about 60 percent urban in 1950. The proportion of 
the population living on farms (17 percent in 1950) will show a substantial 
decrease. 
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For a number of years, the Education Department of the Indiana State Cham- 
ber of Commerce has been stressing to: its members and to educators of In- 
diana the importance of further development of industrial arts and vocational 
education in our local schools to'meet the requirements of industrial and other 
“city jobs.” We are convinced that this type of education is improving in In- 
diana. Further improvement in many communities undoubtedly is necessary, 
and we shall continue to urge this improvement and assist in any way we can. 

Prior to and during the 1959 session of the Indiana Legislature, the Indiana 
State Chamber of Commerce joined with the Indiana: State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Indiana School Boards Association, and other groups in. drafting and 
supporting legislation designed to improve the educational system of Indiana 
through promotion of local action to reorganize and consolidate many local 
school corporations. This legislation was enacted and its results: no doubt will 
make it possible for more pupils in Indiana to have the advantages of vocational 
education. 

It has been our observation over a period of many years of experience in the 
industrial development field that the problem of bringing new industry and 
hence, new jobs, to a community is largely a local one. 

The Federal Government can help provide industrial growth by providing 
laws, particularly in the field of taxation, which will encourage such growth. 
The State government may do the same by maintaining fair laws under which 
business and employment may thrive, thereby encouraging businesses to be 
established in, or expand in, that State. 


STATE COMPETITION 





HEALTHFUL 


It is well known that keen competition exists among the States in the matter 
of attracting new industries and employment. Official State agencies and high- 
ranking State officials, as well as private organizations, are engaging in these 
endeavors. In our opinion, this competition exerts a healthful influence upon 
the economy and the Nation’s future. It provides a compeling motive for a 
State to keep its house in order in the fields of legislation and governmental ad- 
ministration, since each State must do this if it is to be able to compete for 
locations of new businesses and jobs. And the benefits of such governmental 
policies meanwhile accrue to the current residents of the States through better 
government than they otherwise might have. 

There is, indeed, much that the States can do to promote employment growth 
within their borders. 

In the end, however, decisions as to location of a new business or expansion 
of an existing business are made with respect to specific communities. It is 
well known to those in the industrial development field that such decisions are 
based upon a wide variety of community characteristics, including their tax 
costs, quality and sufficiency of schools, quality and sufficiency of city services, 
availability of electric power, water and other needed utility services, location 
with respect to the industry’s potential markets, local governmental policies with 
respect to enforcement of laws dealing with personal and property rights, and 
4 general attitude of a community’s people toward business. There are many 
others. 

There is little that either the State government or the Federal Government can 
do to influence these important community factors without “taking over” the 
running of the communities or certain phases of the communities’ governmental 
responsibilities—which, in our opinion, would be not only impracticable but 
disastrous. 

Although Indiana has grown rapidly in industry in recent years, the growth 
has not been uniform over the State. Indiana communities, by and large, how- 
ever, are attempting to improve their relative positions with respect to making 
themselves attractive to industry. While most attention usually is given to the 
bringing of new industrial jobs to the communities, and to the retaining of pres- 
ent industries, the importance of employment in service businesses and profes- 
sions frequently is overlooked. 

Industrial development in the middle-sized and larger cities is resulting in 
an increasing number of nearby and growing so-called bedroom towns, where 
many thousands of persons live but drive some distance to work in their in- 
dustrial occupations. In these towns, surveys should be made locally to de- 
termine whether and what new businesses are needed and could be successful 
in the retail and other service fields, as well as in the professional fields. 
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SOME ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


In answer to a few of the specific questions suggested in a mimeographed 
outline supplied to us by the committee, and on which our opinions have not 
been expressed above, we wish to state the following : 

(1) We believe the Indiana State Employment Service is doing a better job 
than ever before to assist unemployed persons in finding employment. 

(2) The statistical reporting of employment and unemployment and the 
analyzing of such reports are adequate. 

(3) There is an employment problem for many persons over 45. This prob- 
lem undoubtedly will be one of those considered by the impending Indiana State 
Conference on the Aging and Aged and by the subsequent national conference on 
the same subject. We are hopeful that some practical recommendations for 
steps toward solution of its difficult problem will come from these conferences; 
meanwhile, we have no recommendations of our own. 

(4) Automation, by whatever name called, always has resulted in temporary 
displacement of personnel, but in the long run has resulted in production of 
more and relatively lower priced goods and services and more employment, al- 
though not necessarily in the same industry or business. Vocational training at 
the local level is, in our opinion, the best method for the retraining of persons 
who must seek another type of occupation. Vocational training in Indiana and, 
we assume, other States is provided by schools, business concerns, unions, and 
frequently by cooperative efforts of two or more of these institutions. 

(5) We believe the Federal Government should award defense contracts to 
areas of substantial unemployment only if the work to be done needs doing 
and if it can be done competitively in such areas on an efficient basis. 

(6) There are adult training programs in a number of areas in Indiana and 
these services are improving. 

(7) The unemployment insurance service in Indiana is adequate. Its opera- 
tions should continue to be subject to the democratic processes of State legis- 
lation, as now, and any extension of Federal controls should be avoided. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT LEGISLATION 


We are opposed to the approach to unemployment problems through the 
type of Federal loan and grant legislation represented by S. 722 passed by the 
Senate in 1959 because we do not believe it would accomplish its objectives with 
respect to depressed areas and for other reasons. 

Some of the reasons for our opposition to legislation of the type of S. 722 were 
outlined in a bulletin issued April 6, 1959, by the council of State chambers 
of commerce, of which the writer was president at the time. Among them are, in 
brief : 

(1) Availability of financing is only one of innumerable considerations in de- 
termining the location of industrial facilities. (A number of these considera- 
tions have been mentioned previously in this statement.) 

(2) Even with respect to financing, there are at least a dozen common sources 
of funds for industrial development available to firms with credit standing. 

(3) Thus, the borrowers under this type of governmental financing would gen- 
erally be marginal companies leaving one area for another, and with a great 
probability of failure. Therefore, there would be little assurance of lasting 
benefits to the community but great risk of losing the Federal investment which 
under the act would be subordinate to other loans. 

(4) Such legislation would make funds from general tax revenues available 
for the sole benefit of certain favored areas which have been selected on the 
basis of arbitrary criteria. At the same time, it would adversely affect the resi- 
dents of some other areas, which were contributing to the program, by diverting 
employment therefrom to eligible depressed areas. 

(5) Distribution of funds both for industrial purposes and for community 
facilites would open up great possibilities for politics and favoritism. One re- 
sult would be pressure for more and more funds to take care of more and more 
areas at a time when the Federal Government should be reducing rather than 
increasing its expenditures. 


TAX REFORM LEGISLATION 


Perhaps the greatest opportunity for the Federal Government to contribute to 
employment expansion lies in tax reform legislation which would encourage the 
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devotion of risk capital to new and frequently speculative ventures and promote 
the growth of small businesses. 

I quote from a resolution adopted by the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce 
at its annual meeting in Indianapolis on Tuesday, November 24, 1959: 

“The most dangerous threat on the domestic front to the future welfare of our 
Nation is the present Internal Revenue Code. The rates therein are not based 
on justice, equality, and sound economics, but rather on envy, lack of under- 
standing, and socialistic philosophies. 

“High income tax rates, ranging from 20 to 91 percent, not only constitute con- 
fiscation of income, but, through estate and gift taxes, confiscate property as 
well. They have made virtually impossible the accumulation of personal ven- 
ture capital and have destroyed the incentive for individuals to invest in new 
business ventures, even where capital is still in existence. 

“Due to the high rates, both corporate and personal, small businesses are 
finding it increasingly difficult, if not impossible, to retain sufficient profits to 
grow and compete successfully with established firms. The Internal Revenue 
Code is the basic cause of mergers, which are slowly but surely eliminating from 
the business community the small but substantial home-owned firms and uniting 
them with the giants.” 

It has been estimated that an average of $15,000 of capital investment is 
required to create a job and that Indiana should have 26,000 new jobs a year 
just to keep pace with population growth. This means that some $390 million 
of new investment annually will be required to meet this challenge. Improved 
tax legislation would help provide these funds to create jobs. 

The recommendations of the Indiana State chamber for tax reform legislation 
are embodied, in principle, in the Herlong-Baker bill and other identical meas- 
ures now before the Congress. 

I am attaching, as a part of this statement, a copy of the Indiana chamber 
resolution referred to above. 


Senator Harrse. The exhibits referred to in Mr. Reich’s statement 
are placed in the committee’s files and are incorporated herein by 
reference. 


Senator Hartke. We are very happy to have with us Mr. Earl 
W. Merry, Branch Manager of the Small Business Administration. 


STATEMENT OF MR. EARL W. MERRY, BRANCH MGR.., S.B.A. 


Mr. Merry. Do you want me merely to submit my statement? I 
have a prepared statement. 

Senator Hartke. The statement will be made a part of the record. 
I am happy to see you and incidentally, your cooperation with the 
office has been excellent and we refer quite a few people to your office 
frequently and tell them to see you personally. Thank you. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF EARL W. MERRY, BRANCH MANAGER, SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Small Business Administration is vitally concerned with the problems which 
confront this committee. Although we have no statutory authority to take any 
direct action, looking toward the solution of unemployment problems, our vari- 
ous programs are geared to render a substantial amount of assistance. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANOE 


Our statutory responsibilities are to assist small businessmen in almost any 
way possible to successfully expand and improve their operation. There are 
several areas in which assistance is given to them. Best known is the financial 
assistance program in which long term money, not otherwise available, is loaned 
to the individual small business, usually in participation with the local bank, 
Each loan is judged on its individual merits, and while particular pains are 
taken with those applicants from labor surplus areas, this reason for approving 
a loan cannot of course overcome unfavorable credit factors such as inadequate 
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collateral, lack of evidence of sound managerial ability, or the all-important 
ability to repay the loan from earnings. We neither take up from independent 
lending agencies existing term debt, nor do we transfer ownership in an exist- 
ing business, except in those instances where it is shown that without such 
assistance the business would be liquidated. 


MANAGEMENT COURSES 


Surveys show that the greatest mortality in business ventures is brought about 
by inadequate management. In cooperation with universities, Small Business 
Administration sponsors management courses to instruct managers in the better 
fulfillment of their responsibilities. Recently the 20,000th enrollee to these 
courses was named. In Indiana courses have been offered with SBA’s cospon- 
sorship at Butler University and Ball State Teachers College. Early this year 
arrangements were made with Indiana University to give such courses at each 
of their own extension centers, also later on in cooperating independent col- 
leges—Earlham, Evansville, and others. Ball State Teachers College is con- 
tinuing its program. This is believed to be the most complete coverage of a State 
yet attempted in the country. There will be virtually no spot in Indiana where 
the small businessman will have to travel more than 35 miles to avail himself 
of this educational opportunity. The School of Business, Indiana University, 
has given a great deal of thought to the planning and organization of this pro- 
gram, and their fine results are already being studied in other States for 
guidance. 

In the Procurement and Technical Assistance Division of Small Business Ad- 
ministration, representatives of SBA are maintained at, or call at, the important 
procurement offices of the Department of Defense and other Government agen- 
cies. Set-asides are secured of certain procurements which must be purchased 
exclusively from qualified small business firms. While notification of set-asides 
to registered firms is largely done by the regional office, it is understood that 
those firms in the labor-surplus areas receive notification of the set-aside pro- 
curements regardless of their position on the rotary file for referrals. The 
registered firms in the depressed areas are given special consideration by our 
representatives at the procurement centers. The increase of employment is 
undoubtedly greater per dollar of contract of set-asides, since the average small 
business relies more on hours of labor and less on capital investment than do 
the giant producers. This office also assists the small businessman in preparing 
bid papers for Government procurement and advises him in methods of securing 
subcontracts from large Government prime contractors. 

Small Business Administration cooperates with other agencies, local and 
State, and with individual firms, in assisting rural areas to establish new in- 
dustries and so provide employment for dislocated agricultural labor and part- 
time farmers. During the month of November the Indiana field office procure- 
ment and technical assistance representative made a survey with a representative 
of our Washington Administration, at the request of and with Congressman 
Hogan, in the 9th District, and explained to many communities in that part of 
Indiana of the assistance available through SBA in solving those problems. 
These communities were Rising Sun, Aurora, Lawrenceburg, Brookville, Ver- 
sailles, North Vernon, Scottsburg, Vevay, Madison, Salem, Paoli, Bedford, Colum- 
bus, Seymour and Nashville. Representatives of this field have cooperated 
in similar areas in the 8th Congressional District. Approximately 50 such sur- 
veys have been made throughout the United States in surplus labor areas. The 
ultimate goal of these surveys is to improve business conditions and increase 
employment. 

The recent Small Business Investment Act passed by Congress shows promise 
of providing still another pool of investment capital for growing small business 
firms. These investment corporations when organized under our regulations, 
furnish equity capital not otherwise available to small enterprise. However, 
the program is so new that no investment corporation has yet been organized 
in Indiana, although two are expected to be in business by the first of th» year, 
and a third one shortly thereafter. 

Small Business Administration has experienced an extremely rapid growth in 
the demands for its assistance. Funds appropriated have been stretched out 
to give as much service as possible. It is a comparatively small administration 
of the Government, and its services are even yet unknown to many businessmen. 
Each year many more do learn of its activities and call on it for assistance in 
solving their problems. 


47557—60—pt. 725 
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Senator Harrse. Thank you. 
Now we will hear from Dan Bedell, of the UAW regional office. 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL BEDELL, UAW REGIONAL OFFICE 


Mr. Beprxu. Senator, I had the privilege yesterday of appearing 
before your committee and presenting some figures relative to Terre 
Haute and a statement concerning our position from the regionwide 
basis which was submitted to the recorder. 

At the time I submitted the statement, I didn’t have some of the 
information which I received since, which is with specific reference 
to particular cases, and I thought they might be helpful to the com- 
mittee. I would like to make them a part of the testimony. 

Senator Harrke. They will be made part of the testimony; yes. 

Mr. Bepe.y. At the same time I would like to give you some figures 
from our local unions here in Indianapolis which substantiates what 
previous testimony has been made in terms of reduction of the em- 
ployment in the production field. 

Here in Indianapolis we have 15 local unions and there was in 1956 
about 34,000 people involved in these 15 bargaining units. These bar- 
gaining units have been reduced by 16,846 people. 

In 2 years from 1956 to 1958 this reflects the reduction in the produc- 
tion workers here in the city of Indianapolis. 

The particular incident that I want to refer to in relation to my 
testimony of yesterday deals with the matter of improving the Federal 
standards on unemployment compensation. 


LOSS OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION DURING SCHOOLING 


This particular case that I referred to first concerns a member 
of the UAW and an employee or former employee of the Delco-Remy 
Division of General Motors in Anderson. She was laid off in March 
of 1957 and in April of 1957 she applied for unemployment compen- 
sation. She drew, started drawing at that time, $30 a week and 
drew this $30 a week through August at which time her benefits were 
exhausted because of her wage credits, but in June of 1957, which 
was midways between the time she was drawing this, she started 
taking a training course at the Apex School of Beauty Culture and 
she continued taking this training course and at the conclusion of 
her drawing her benefits, the State unemployment security depart- 
ment discovered that she had been taking this training during this 
time when she was drawing unemployment compensation. 

At that time they presented to her a case that she was in violation 
of the State act and for that reason she owed the State some back 
unemployment compensation which she had drawn. They claimed she 
owed unemployment compensation back to June 24 and which 
amounted to a total sum of $238. She was cited to come before the 
board to show reason why she shouldn’t refund this or at least have 
it deducted on her next claim and due to her training. She did not 
appear before the board and as of now all of her wage credits have 
been washed out and she has been presented with a statement by the 
department of economic security, or unemployment security rather 
that she owes $238. They ruled on this case under a provision of the 
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Indiana Employment Security Act, section 1403(a) which states that 
such individual is attending a regularly established school, college, 
university, hospital, or training school, excluding however any night 
school or part-time training course or in any vacation period interven- 
ing between any regular school terms during which he is a student 
or any such regularly established college hospital or training course 
and so forth, so this person was denied unemployment compensation 
during a period in which she was trying to improve her status by 
taking training in another occupation. 

Mr. Merrick. Do you mind my interrupting? They didn’t offer 
her a job during this period? 

Mr. Bepett. Yes. This is an interpretation under the law that she 
is denied this because it was held she is not available for work because 
she is taking this training. 

Mr. Anperson. Was she taking the training during daytime or dur- 
ing the evening? 

r. Bepety. Evidently it was during the daytime but I would be 
glad to get the information and pass it on to the committee. 

Mr. Merrick. Yet she at all times, as far as they were concerned, 
held herself out as being able or willing to take the job? She didn’t 
have the experience of being referred to a job and not being willing 
to do it? 

Mr. Brpetu. No. 

Mr. Anverson. Was she willing to stop her training if a job became 
available? Had she made that point ? 

Mr. Bepetu. This I imagine the record would show but I don’t know 
it at this point. I don’t know if, in her examination, she made this 
clear or not. 

The other case was the matter of a member of the UAW who doesn’t 
reside or doesn’t pertain to the Indiana law but since it affects mem- 
bers throughout the United States, and this happens to be pertaining 
to another State, I would like to bring it to the attention of the 
committee. 

This was the case of George A. Graham, who is a UAW member 
who works for the Allis-Chalmers Corp. in Gadsden, Ala. 

He is a veteran and while working for Allis-Chalmers Corp. he 
was taking a night course in training under the GI bill of rights. I 
don’t know the specific course he was taking. For this training, or 
this GI training, he was receiving from the Federal Government 
$120 a month, which was to take care of the training course as set up 
by the veterans educational program. 

On June 14, 1957, he was laid off, and he spent a couple of weeks on 
vacation after he was laid off and then applied for unemployment 
compensation benefits, and he was denied any State unemployment 
compensation benefits in the State of Alabama, and, as a result of 
being denied State unemployment compensation benefits, he was also 
unable to draw supplemental unemployment benefits provided for in 
his collective bargaining contract because it first specified that he 
must qualify to draw it. 

The provision of the law in Alabama that prohibited him frem 
drawing unemployment compensation is article IV, section 212, which 
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is titled “Benefits Under Termination of Military Service,” which 
reads : 

If, under an act of the Congress, cash allowances or payments are provided 
by the United States for individuals who have completed a period of military 
service, payable to them with respect to any period of time subsequent to such 
military service, such individual shall be disqualified from the receipt of benefits 
under this chapter for each week for which they file claims for such allowances 
for payments and for which they subsequently received such cash allowances 
for payment. 

As a result of the predicament that this member of our organization 
found himself in, he declined any further GI training and therefore 
forfeited the $120 a month which qualified him then to draw unem- 
ployment compensation from the State. 

The reason I point these out, Senator, is because of our concern in 
the area of the technology that is moving into the industry and the 
automation. It is necessary that these people who are being dis- 
placed by automation be retrained for other jobs, and if they are 
being retrained for other jobs we feel that they should be entitled to 
draw their unemployment compensation during this period of time, 
and then become a qualified worker in maybe an entirely different 
profession than what they have been in the past. 

Senator Harrxe. I want to thank you for that. Do you have any- 
thing else? 

Mr. Bepetz. That is all. 

Senator Harrxe. I want to thank you for coming yesterday and 
then again today. It has been a doubleheader for you. We have 
appreciated having Mr. Lash of the Indiana Manufacturers Associa- 
tion present. Do you have any statement to make? 

Mr. Lasn. No, sir. 

Senator Harrxe. Mr. Carey, I see, is gone. Mr. Carey is a council- 
man from Connersville who had to leave and wanted the record to 
show that he had a very serious problem in Connersville and he 
a us to recognize this problem. We take due recognition of 
that. 

We also have a statement submitted by Mr. Arthur J. Schneider, 
president of Fifty Plus, Inc., 1910 North Pennsylvania Street, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., dated November 30, 1959, which will be made a part 
of the record in this case. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Schneider follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF ARTHUR SCHNEIDER 


I have elected not to impose on your limited time here during your hearing 
on unemployment in Indianapolis because the impact of unemployment on our 
senior citizens is only one facet of the overall problem. But since our senior 
citizens are my principal interest—and I have already let you know our feelings 
in certain directions—at this time, I believe written observations would serve 
just as well. And I sincerely hope the following observations and suggestions 
will be helpful in your committee work. 

1. Because of the wide diversification of industry in Indianapolis, there is 
probably less unemployment than in other areas. But because of this fact, age 
discrimination has made unemployment amongst our senior citizens more notice- 
able than in other areas. 

°2. Our senior citizens suffer most in any unemployment because of the segre- 
gation on account of age alone which militates against recall or rehearing, even 
when there are seniority clauses in union contracts. Seniority contracts are 
being nullified and bypassed by the ruse of examinations, etc., in recall or rehiring. 

3. The overstimulation of spending for defense, nuclear and space experimen- 
tation, automatically exclude senior citizens. 
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4. Mistaken ideas and unproved myths about the process of aging are causing 
confusion amongst many employers. 

5. Automation tends to dump out older workers in favor of younger. 

Although I have already offered some suggestions, I will repeat them along 
with some additional recommendations. 

1. Outlaw age discrimination in hiring. 

2. Outlaw compulsory retirements. 

8. Wipe out earnings limits for social security beneficiaries. 

4. Stimulate new consumer products and processes to counter the defense, 
nuclear, and space activities. 

5. Since senior citizens now represent almost one-third of our population and 
do represent one-half of the available labor pool, require all Government con- 
tractors and those with Government subsidies (and this should just about include 
all industry) to hire 1 worker over 50 for every 2 under 50. 

6. Prepare bulletins to offset erroneous and unproved ideas and myths about 
the process of aging, for distribution to employers. 

7. Appeal to all employers that when installing machines to replace men—for 
which special operation training is required—to train one of their older workers 
to operate such machines. 

8. Point out to industry that they have a moral obligation to their longtime 
employees to plan for transfers when machines are installed or retrain them for 
other operations. 

Many of our senior citizens who are so ruthlessly discriminated against, still 
have sons and daughters in schools and colleges, taxes and mortgages to pay, 
and other obligations, with nothing from which to pay. The above suggestions, 
would tend to alleviate conditions for all senior citizens, especially those who 
are able and willing to work. 


Senator Harrxe. Are there any others who care to be heard at this 
time? 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF GLENN W. SAMPLE, VICE PRESIDENT OF INDIANA FARM 
BurkEAv, INc. 


Indiana farmers are directly concerned with unemployment among urban busi- 
nesses and industries. Full employment, at good wages, is perhaps the most im- 
portant factor in the determination of farm prices as it is expressed in terms of 
demand for farm products. 

Also, in recent years, a growing percentage of Indiana farmers, making ad- 
justment to the current scientific revolution in agriculture, have become employ- 
ees of urban businesses and industries, either on a full-time or part-time basis. 

Consequently, agriculture has an important stake in full employment. 


AGRICULTURAL UNDEREMPLOY MENT 


We would hope that your committee would not overlook underemployment in 
agriculture which is a “bisod brother” of unemployment in the towns and cities. 
Underemployment in today’s modern agricultural picture means low standards 
of living for many farm families, discouragement and despair, and failure to 
utilize fully the talents of thousands of rural people for what could be the 
betterment of society. 

Underemployment in agriculture is about 4 to 6 percent—which is about the 
size of the overproduction in agriculture. This overproduction actually is the 
amount of farm products produced in excess of that needed to supply sufficient 
food and fiber for the American population, plus adequate reserves, plus that 
amount that can be profitably marketed overseas. 

Most of America’s agricultural production, particularly all the livestock, is 
sold in a market based on a philosophy that the entire volume will move at a 
price. That part of the agricultural production marketed under other conditions 
where government price supports are involved, results in the accumulation by 
the Federal Government of more than $9 billion of “surplus commodities.” 

Many farmers wonder if the percentage of overproduction in agriculture is 
any larger than the percentage of underemployment in towns where, for the 
most part, a minimum wage is established by law prohibiting citizens from mar- 
keting their manpower and talents at any price level. 
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Regardless whether we look at unemployment in the urban areas or underem- 
ployment in the rural areas, it is obvious that these two problems are similar and 
that they are directly related to the welfare and progress of America. We are 
sure that the only worthwhile solutions to these twin problems will not come in 
the area of more government interference and controls, but rather will come 
in the area of more freedom for individuals to make decisions and adjustments 
and under conditions where productivity per man can be increased. These solu- 
tions would be based on merit rather than some legislative gimmick that would 
provide for society as a whole to bridge the stream of adjustment. 


Senator Hartke. Thank you. Our hearing will stand adjourned. 
(At 4:58 p.m. the hearing was adjourned.) 
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Evansville, Terre Haute, Indianapolis, and La Porte, Ind. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
Sprecran CoMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, 
La Porte, Ind. 

Senator Hartke. The committee will come to order. This is the 
U.S. Senate Special Committee on Unemployment Problems formed 
for the purpose of meeting in the various districts affected to make 
a full and complete investigation of unemployment in the United 
States. The gentleman on my left is Mr. Samuel J. Merrick, general 
counsel for the committee; on my right is Mr. Ellis Anderson who is 
with the research staff of the committee. Mr. Anderson’s home was in 
Michigan City, Ind., originally. Before we begin with the witnesses 
I would like to make a short opening statement. 


CHAIRMA N’s OPENING STATEMENT 


Northern Indiana has been blessed with industrial and commercial 
development. Its agriculture has had rich and fertile farm lands. 
Nevertheless, northern Indiana too, has its economic problems. Un- 
employment does exist, and there are no job surplus areas. 

Here in the La Porte-Michigan City-South Bend and Gary regions, 
we find that certain industries predominate. Their economic fortunes 
and misfortunes have had a profound effect upon the lives of thou- 
sands of Hoosiers. One of the pressing problems that concerns you 
in La Porte at this time and we, who represent you in governmental 
authorities, involves the closing of the Kingsbury ordnance plant. 


CHANGING DEFENSE REQUIREMENTS 


As the national administration has changed its defense requirements 
because of altered world conditions or technological advances, severe 
repercussions have been felt by defense material producing areas. We 
recently have seen sudden, arbitrary-appearing cancellations of de- 
fense contracts and the closing of ordnance plants. 

Frequently, the complaint has been heard that inadequate notice of 
the impending change was given by the national administration. 
Often, the question has been raised as to why existing facilities cannot 
be converted to the production of other defense produc ts. 

More and more people are becoming concerned over the havoc being 
wrought in local communities because of such action. What is to 
become of the millions of dollars of investment in plant and machinery 
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and men? Is our economy too dependent upon defense production 
for its prosperity? What is to happen if a world disarmament pro- 
— is ever achieved? Are any plans being made for this eventu- 
alit 

But the effect of defense contract cancellation and ordnance plant 
closings are but a part of a national unemployment picture. At a 
time when most Americans seem complacent with the condition of the 
national economy, we find that unemployment has not decreased con- 
trary to the Secretary of Labor’s confident prediction last month. In- 
stead, 6 percent of our national labor force are unemployed. 

The cold statistical figure of 6 percent is easy for some people to 
accept. It becomes more disturbing when we realize that it means 
that about 3,300,000 Americans want work but cannot find it. The 
Indiana Employment Security Division estimates that 71,600 Hoosiers 
are out of work. Surely, you must agree with me that ways must be 
found to find employment for those who want it. 

The purpose of the Special Senate Committee on Unemployment 
Problems is to gather facts on unemployment and to study its effects 
upon the economy, upon the community, upon the unemployed worker, 
and upon his family. Fundamental to our activity, of course, is to 
determine how every American in our great land who wants to work 
can find a job which uses his skills and talents and which pays a living 
wage. It is a big problem, and I hope that some light will be shed on 
it by our hearings here today. 

Dr. Robert C. Turner, of the Indiana University School of Business, 
submitted an excellent analysis of the Indiana economy during the 
Indianapolis hearing yesterday. In it he points out the disturbing 
fact that Indiana’s rate of economic growth has not kept pace with 
the national rate since 1953. We will feel profound and grave effects 
of this unless the trend is soon reversed. 

The first witness we are going to have is Congressman John Brade- 
mas who requested that we come to this area. We tried to arrange 
our schedule accordingly. We could not go every place but tried to 
accommodate those sections as best we could, encompassing other areas 
at the same time. Mr. Brademas is one of the bright stars of our 
Congress and is doing a fine job for your district. I have worked very 
closely with him, and he has been a tremendous help to me on any 
problem involving Indiana. John, I am happy to have you here and 
very pleased to have your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN BRADEMAS, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 
THIRD DISTRICT, INDIANA 


Congressman Brapemas. Thank you very much, Senator Hartke. 
I am very pleased to welcome the Special Committee on Unemploy- 
ment, Problems to the Third District and particularly proud that you, 
as junior Senator from our own State of Indiana, are serving as 
chairman of this hearing. Thank you for your very kind remarks, 
and I would like publicly to express once again my own deep appreci- 
ation for the cooperation you have given to me and the other members 
of the Indiana delegation in the House of Representatives. I think 
it is particularly fitting that we should be here today working on this 
particular problem in view of the fact that before the closing hours 
of adjournment of Congress you and I cooperated to persuade both 
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the Senate and the House to pass by unanimous consent a bill making 
it possible for the people of Union Township, La Porte County, to 
save a substantial amount of money at Kingsford Heights. That 
is a good example of how we are maintaining cooperation. 

I believe the Senate is to be congratulated for undertaking this 
effort to get grassroots information on the serious problems posed by 
unemployment, information at the local level, from the people who 
are most familiar with the everyday economic life of their communi- 
ties. Your committee will, I feel sure, be able to put the testimony you 
will hear in La Porte today to good use in shaping any legislative ac- 
tion Congress may take in this field. 


CHALLENGE OF SOVIET UNION 


Today, Mr. Chairman, the people of America are confronted with 
the most powerful challenge to our survival as a free society in all 
our country’s history—the challenge of the Soviet Union and the 
entire Communist world. 

We are beginning now to appreciate that our struggle with the 
Communist world is not only a matter of our military strength or 
even of our political astuteness. We are beginning to realize that the 
battle between the free world and the Soviet world is very largely an 
economic battle in nature. 

If the United States fails to maintain a strong and expanding 
economy, therefore, the result is not simply a lower standard of living 
for Americans at home. Such a failure represents a grave weakening 
of our overall position of strength in relation to that of the Soviet 
Union. 

OUR RATE OF ECONOMIC GROWTH HAS SLOWED 


Less than 2 weeks ago, on November 22, a panel of economists who 
took part in a forum conducted by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board reported that the U.S. rate of economic growth has slowed 
to the point where it trails that of most major nations. One of the 
economists said that our country’s continued belief that rapid eco- 
nomic growth was not necessary may be considered by history as a 
serious, if not fatal, blindspot. 

Mr. Chairman, it was only recently that Mr. Allen Dulles, Director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, told a congressional committee 
that total production in the Soviet Union has grown at an annual rate 
of 7 percent in the past 10 years, about double the U.S. rate. He said 
that industrial production in the Soviet Union over the same period 
has grown at a rate of between 9 and 10.5 percent a year, again almost 
double the U.S. industrial growth rate. Mr. Dulles warned that 
Russia might come close to America’s economic level by 1970. 

Reports such as these lend dramatic significance to the wasted man- 
hours—indeed, man-years—of production caused by unemployment, 
= that is irretrievably lost to our Nation and to the free 
world. 
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LOST PRODUCTION AND LOST TAX REVENUES 


As I said before the House Banking and Currency Committee 
earlier this year, we cannot afford the lost production and loss of tax 
revenues caused when millions of persons are without work for long 
periods of time. 

Not only does serious unemployment represent a critical problem in 
terms of our economic competition with the Soviet Union and a loss 
of our economy of valuable resources. Chronic unemployment 
means tragedy in the lives of human beings. Unemployment is not 
only a figure in a Government report, a dreary and lifeless statistic. 
Unemployment is people—millions of human beings whose lives are 
touched with hardship and heartache because they are willing and 
able to work but cannot find suitable jobs. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, following these general observations on the 
significance of the problem of unemployment, permit me to comment 
on some of the problems we face here in the third district of Indiana. 

As you know, during the years since 1953, two of the labor market 
areas in this district, St. Joseph County—South Bend and Misha- 
waka—and La Porte-Michican City, were repeatedly in the substantial 
labor surplus category. 

I am very happy to say that the remarkable success of the Stude- 
baker Lark, manufactured in South Bend, has contributed signfi- 
cantly to the encouraging rise in employment this year in St. Joseph 
County. We all naturally hope that even in an industry so subject 
to national economic fluctuations as the automotive industry, Stude- 
baker-Packard will continue to improve its position. 

In view of our recent history of chronic unemployment in St. 
Joseph County, however, it would be unwise over the long run for us 
to place too much reliance on the economic health of one industry. 
Even the latest unemployment figures (October 1959) for the South 
Bend-Mishawaka area show 3,600 jobless and if this figure is tran- 
slated into terms of members of families directly affected, some 12,000 
to 15,000 persons are still directly suffering the impact of joblessness 
in St. Joseph county. 

Because we are meeting in LaPorte County, I would like to direct 
the attention of the commitee to the situation here. Since early 1953 
until this year, the LaPorte-Michigan City labor market area has 
repeatedly been in the substantial labor surplus category, a long and 
painful 5 years of serious unemployment. Unemployment in LaPorte 
County averaged 10 percent of the labor force during 1958. Although 
the figure as of May 1959 is 5.7 percent, a drop in unemployment of 
nearly half from the January 1959 figure of 10.9 percent, 1 want to 
point out to the committee a significant fact. Although the unem- 
eee has dropped in this labor market by 1,870 between January 
and May 1959, employment has risen by only 1,450. These figures are 
symptomatic of one of LaPorte County’s most serious problems dur- 
ing the last several years, a continuing drop in employment. 

uring the post-World War II period, employment in LaPorte 
County rose steadily until 1953. Since that year there has been a 
steep fall. Mr. Chairman, I invite the attention of the committee to 
these charts and to the following accompanying figures for changes 
in covered unemployment, which are reliable indicators of changes in 
employment generally. 
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In mid-March of 1953, covered employment was 30,468; 1954, 23,- 
230; 1955, 20,784; 1956, 21,485 ; 1957, 21,242; 1958, 19,483; and 1959 (a 
May figure), (the nearest to March we could get), 20,473. Mr. Chair- 
man, in the year 1948, La Porte County had an employment figure of 
20,000. 

Between 1953 and 1959, there has thus been a drop of exactly 
10,000, or fully one-third, in employment, a drop described in a recent 
economic survey of La Porte County as extremely serious. 

Most of the loss of jobs has of course been in the manufacturing 
sector of the economy. The county’s economy is highly specialized in 
nonelectrical machinery, fabricated metals, transportation equipment. 
and apparel and other textile products, activities sensitive to national 
fluctuations. 

LOSS OF KINGSBURY ORDNANCE PLANT 


A very important factor, as you are aware, Mr. Chairman, and to 
which you alluded in your opening remarks in La Porte’s unemploy- 
ment problems has been the Kingsbury Ordnance Plant. I remember 
vividly the day that you and I journeyed to the Pentagon together to 
urge that the Department of the Army find some alternate use for 
the KOP facilities in order to avert the further unemployment its 
closing would cause. In spite of our efforts, the Army ordered the 
plant shut down last March. It seems to me that is important to 
the economy of the La Porte County area that some very strong 
efforts be made to find some other use for the KOP facility which 
would stimulate employment here rather than being a drag on the 
economy. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert at this 


point in my testimony an excellent editorial from the November 30, 
1959, issue of the La Porte Herald-Argus, entitled, “What of KOP’s 
Future?” in which this problem is discussed. (Editorial incorporated 
into record) 

(The editorial is as follows :) 


{From the La Porte Herald-Argus, Nov. 30, 1959] 
Wuat or KOP’s FUTURE 


During its lifetime of 18 years the Kingsbury ordnance plant has made several 
ascents and descents, not unlike the proverbial elevator, as an economic and 
employment factor for La Porte and a considerable area in all directions from 
this city. Just now KOP, all 13,000 acres of it, complete with buildings and 
various facilities, stands as a virtually useless economic white elephant, employ- 
ing one one and with many millions of dollars of the Federal Government’s 
invested capital completely idle. 

U.S. Senator Hartke is right in showing concern over KOP’s future. It is 
possible the ordnance plant as a facility may again be made useful and produc- 
tive. It is also possible it may be disposed of on the Defense Department’s deci- 
sion and utilized for other purposes. It may even some day revert to the ag- 
ricultural uses with which the 13,000 acres were originally invested. La Porte 
possesses a keen interest in what, if anything, is done about KOP. At the Senate 
committee’s employment hearing here December 4 it is possible some future 
paths for KOP may be suggested. 

What are the possibilities for KOP? There are several, none of which will be 
achieved unless there is carefully planned and persistent effort by the La Porte 
community to help move the Federal wheels which grind slowly but extremely 
small. 

For one thing, the Defense Department might decide to sell the plant, lock, 
stock and barrel to private interests. Some of all of the acreage might even 
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revert to farmland under a sale plan. KOP has some potential as an industrial 
site even though most of the present buildings are unsuited to manufacturing. 
There are necessary public utilities, power, light, heat, water, sewage disposal, 
within the boundaries of the plant. 

The plant area has some possibilities as the site for an educational institution. 
If Indiana, for example, should decide to create a brand new teachers college 
or even a liberal arts and science college in this area, the KOP acreage would 
be ideal. 

Senator Symington of Missouri has a measure pending in Congress for creation 
of a Foreign Service Academy to train young Americans for diplomatic service 
and the bill specifies the Academy shall be in the Midwest. KOP would be a 
possible site. 

It is also not beyond the realm of imaginaion that the Defense Department 
will decide, at some time in the future, to again manufacture defense items at 
KOP, although that this will ever happen seems rather unlikely because of the 
U.S. shift to missile weaponry which KOP is by no means equipped to develop. 

In its present abandoned status, KOP is of no good to this community or to 
the U.S. Government. It does have great potential, however, and La Porte’s 
interest in this potential is a major one. 

Congressman Brapemus. Here in the Third District, we are all 
very much aware of the tremendous impact on our economy of defense 
procurement, particularly significant because of the substantial work 
for the Air Force at the Bendix Aviation Corp. plants in St. Joseph 
County. The committee may be interested in the following figures 
with respect to net value of military contract awards for the entire 
State of Indiana in the last several years. Indiana, in the second half 
of 1955, received 1.5 percent of military procurement awards. In the 
second half of 1956, this figure rose to 1.9 percent; in the second half 
of 1957 to 2.2 percent. But in the first half of 1958 a decline set in 
and the percentage amount for Indiana dropped to 1.9 percent, and in 
the second half of 1958 the percentage declined further to 1.2 percent. 
The decline in this county is in part due to the shutdown of the 
Kingsbury ordnance plant. 

But to bring the impact of the shutdown of KOP directly home, 
Mr. Chairman, let us look quickly at the situation in the little com- 
munity of Kingsford Heights, near La Porte City. The labor force of 
Kingsford Heights is almost entirely composed of unskilled or semi- 
skilled labor. The median family income in 1958 in Kingsford 
Heights was $4,600 as compared to $7,317 in nearby South Bend. 

Fully 13.5 percent of the work force of Kingsford Heights were em- 
ployed at KOP, which poured nearly $200,000 in payrolls into the 
economy of the community even as late as 1958. The shutdown of the 
plant has, therefore, had a very serious impact on these people. 


LONG-TERM DROP IN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Chairman, the closing of KOP is a symbol of the long-term 
drop in employment in La Porte County. During the 5 years since 
the La Porte-Michigan City labor market area went on the labor sur- 
plus list, local forces alone, both public and pes have clearly 
not been able to cope effectively with the problem. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, the Governor of the State of Indiana dealt a 
severe blow to the hopes of many Indiana communities by his veto 
this year of a bill passed overwhelmingly by the Indiana General As- 
sembly that would have permitted the acceptance by smaller com- 
munities of Federal funds for the development of long-range com- 
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munity planning programs designed to prepare communities for in- 
dustrial growth. 

Many other States have taken advantage of this program and have 
thereby helped their towns and cities tremendously in their efforts to 
bring in new industry and develop prosperous communities. 

Every Hoosier citizen is helping to pay for these programs in other 
States, but we are denied this assistance in Indiana. This anti-Hoosier 
action on the part of Governor Handley, who often prides himself 
as being the greatest Hoosier of them all, is completely indefensible. 

Fortunately, progress is being made in both La Porte City and 
Michigan City in urban renewal programs under the farsighted and 
able leadership of Mayor Everett Koomler of La Porte and Mayor 
Francis Fedder of Michigan City. These cities will make use of Fed- 
eral as well as local resources to make their communities economically 
attractive to new industry through the provision of community facili- 
ties and industrial sites. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that it is unrealistic—as we can see from 
the facts here in La Porte County—to expect that local efforts alone 
are adequate to provide the facilities necessary ‘in our competitive 
economy to encourage new industry and create new job opportunities. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT BILL 


This is why, Mr. Chairman, I am proud to urge support of the area 
redevelopment bill, which you in the Senate and I in the House, along 
with many other Members of Congress, have introduced, the first bill 
introduced by me being deeply concerned with the growth of northern 
Indiana. 

The purpose of the area redevelopment bill is simply this: to assist 
areas suffering from persistent and substantial unemployment take 
effective action under private enterprise to bring in new industry and 
create new job opportunities. ; 

In many communities suffering from chronic unemployment, the 
major reason for the lack of new industrial growth is their economic 
inability to provide necessary facilities, such as sewer facilities, water, 
and roads for the development of planned industrial areas. The area 
redevelopment bill, through loans and grants, will provide the frame- 
work for an immediate program to bring new jobs to these hard-hit 
areas, and I want to emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that it will be a pro- 
gram in which private enterprise will work jointly with the local and 
Federal governments. 

Let me point out that President Eisenhower has repeatedly urged 
us in Congress to vote billions of dollars for both grants and loans to 
many foreign countries. If we can Mr. Chairman, through our Fed- 
eral Government have a development loan fund for other countries, 
why is it wrong finance to have a development Joan fund for America? 
A development loan fund like that provided by the area redevelop- 
ment bill, from which La Porte County can also borrow to help develop 
industry and new jobs right here in Indiana ? 

I hope very much, Mr. Chairman, that if the 86th Congress passes 
an area redevelopment bill that President Eisenhower will not again, 
as he did when he vetoed this legislation in the 85th Congress, veto 
jobs for La Porte County and other communities in America with 
serious unemployment problems. 
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In closing, Mr. Chairman, I want to again express my deep appre- 
ciation to you for your help in bringing your committee to La Porte 
and for giving me the opportunity to express my views and for per- 
mitting the citizens to bring to you the benefit of their views and 
judgment. And again, I want to congratulate you on the splendid 
Jeadership you are showing, both as a member of this committee and as 
a member of the U.S. Senate, in seeking effective solutions to the 
serious problems of unemployment. 

Senator Harrke. Thank you for your usual fine analytical report. 
I think you should be congratulated for bringing it to the attention 
of the people here. If you care to join us here and participate in the 
rest of the hearing at this time, please join us at this table. We will 
have the statement of Congressman Ray J. Madden of the First Con- 
egressional District, who could not be here today. In his absence, 
his statement will be read by General Counsel Samuel V. Merrick. 
Mr. Merrick. 

(Statement of Congressman Ray J. Madden is read by General 
Counsel Samuel Merrick and incorporated into record.) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Hon. RAy J. MADDEN, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, FIRST 
District, INDIANA 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish to commend the U.S. Senate for authorizing this special 
committee to hold hearings at points throughout the Nation and especially the 
4 days of hearings set for Indiana in Evansville, Terre Haute, Indianapolis, and 
La Porte. 

I wish to briefly relate facts concerning the economic situation in the First 
District of Indiana which consists of Lake County, comprising the so-called 
industrial Calumet region. Of course this area has suffered a terrific setback 
in employment during the last 4 months which can be attributed directly to the 
labor-management difficulties in the steel industry. My statement will pertain 
to the unemployment situation as it existed in this area previous to the steel 
strike. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION DECLINE 


Yesterday I conferred with Herman Wietbrock, business representative of the 
construction trades with particular reference to general laborers. Mr. Wietbrock 
stated that unemployment as it pertains to general labor conditions in the Gary, 
Ind., area, has been approximately 35 percent over the last 3 years. He stated 
this situation was brought about primarily because of the cut down in building 
construction and the curtailment of road and highway construction in this area. 
He attributed this major failure to the complete breakdown of the Federal high- 
way construction program which work failed to materialize on account of the 
lack of planning both by the State highway commission and the national 
administration. 

I contacted a number of leaders in other building crafts and they related 
opinions similar to those stated by Mr. Wietbrock. 

Orval Kinneaid, subdistrict director of the United Steelworkers, referred to 
the terrific speedup which the steel industry ordered for months previous to the 
complete breakdown of collective bargaining on the part of steel management 
and the subsequent lockout which continued until after the Taft-Hartley law 
court injunction was issued. The employment situation during the speedup 
period is not a correct barometer as to the steel employment situation in our 
area. Previous to this abnormal production period in steel, the vast majority 
of steelworkers were compelled to work parttime and a percentage of workers 
were also unemployed over extended periods. This situation was caused pri- 
marily by the installation of modern production machinery in industry which 
caused great loss of manpower, working hours, and at the same time, increased 
production of steel. Automation and its related contribution to serious unem- 
ployment conditions, not only now, but in the future, is a problem which the 
Congress must consider in the next session. 
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One of the contributing factors to unemployment in the First Congressional 
District of Indiana and no doubt other areas throughout the Nation, is caused 
primarily by the attitude of the present administration against legislative pro- 
grams such as housing, slum clearance, Federal aid for school construction, 
highway expansion flood control, and other public works projects which if 
enacted into law, would place millions in regular employment throughout the 
country. 

AGE DISCRIMINATION 


Also, one of the major problems facing the American economy is the plight 
of the citizen who reaches the age of 45 to 50 and is unable to secure employ- 
ment. Unfortunately, it has become the policy of all major industries and 
employers to reject the applications of unemployed workers who have reached 
the age of 45. Millions throughout America today are suffering by reason of 
this inexcusable policy of employers who refuse to take advantage of the services 
of experienced workers and craftsmen by reason of imaginary and arbitrary 
age limit policy. 

I do hope that the results of the testimony which is gathered by this special 
senatorial committee, will be presented to the Congress in the next session and 
result in the passage of the above mentioned legislative program and relieve the 
critical unemployment problem which today exists in so many sections of our 
country. 

Senator Harrxe. Thank you, Mr. Merrick. I believe Mayor 
Koomler wishes to give a statement now. 

Mayor Koomter. I would like to wait a little while. 

Senator Harrxe. That’s quite all right. I am following a matter 
of protocol and you were next. I would like to call attention to the 
people here that we have quite a high school group here who are from 
the La Porte High School, and I don’t know if the room can accommo- 
date all of them or not. I hope so, for this is a fine opportunity for 
them to see their Government in action. I would like to encourage 
all of them, if at all possible, to come to Washington and watch the 
legislative process in action. 

ayor Voorde of South Bend was here earlier but he had to return 
to South Bend because of the bus strike in that city. Negotiations 
are pending and they hope to reach a settlement today. 

Mayor Fedder of Michigan City is out of town. 

You are Mr. Robert O'Bannon, secretary-manager of the chamber 
of commerce? 

Mr. O’Bannon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harrxe. Will you please come forward to give your testi- 
mony? We are very happy to have you here with us this morning. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT O0’BANNON, MANAGER OF LA PORTE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. O’Bannon. Thank you. On behalf of the chamber of com- 
merce and the businessmen of La Porte we welcome you and your 
committee and offer you all the facilities and services we may render. 
Our testimony is rather brief. I have submitted copies for the record. 

I will not, with your permission, read the entire testimony. 

Senator Harrke. We will state that for the record. You will sum- 
marize. 

Mr. O’Bannon. Thank you. We have submitted testimony more 
concerning our local obligations concerning ne rather 
than as to how the situation is brought about or the Federal Govern- 
ment role. The Indiana Employment Security Division will submit 
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figures on what the situation is presently and what it has been for the 
past few years. They are the only ones qualified to submit actual, ac- 
curate figures. Our first statement reads: 


LOCAL EFFORTS 


A. This testimony involves those problems confronting the efforts of the La 
Porte businessmen to provide additional stable employment in the La Porte 
area. We believe that employment opportunities should and must be provided 
at the local level because the basic necessity for conducive business climates can 
only be generated in and by local communities. Statistical facts on current un- 
employment will be provided by the Indiana Employment Security Division 
at this hearing. 


In the past efforts have not been successful in any other way; in our 
opinion it is a statistical fact. 


MORE DETAILED REPORTING NEEDED 


B. Our comments on unemployment in La Porte are as follows: (1) Our pres- 
ent method of reporting unemployment seems to lack detailed information in 
specific classifications of people not working, that is: 

(a) Primary wage earners who need work ; 

(bv) Secondary wage earners who work by choice and not through neces- 

sity ; and 

(c) Wage earners who have more than one job. 
Therefore, if item (@), the primary wage earners who need work could be 
separated in classifications from other unemployment claimants, then special 
attention could be given to their employment through mutual agreements be- 
tween employers and workers on the local level. 


Mr. Merrick. By “primary wage earners,” are you suggesting the 
person who is the principal breadwinner as opposed to the person 
who is not? 

Mr. O’Bannon. Yes; that is what we intended. Unemployment 
figures on that segment are not, to our knowledge, separated from 
the remainder of employment figures, and we think that could be a 
step in determining or solving the economic stress brought on in this 
area because of unemployment, by having those people given first 
preference. 

2. A report of unemployment in La Porte County at a given time actually means 

less employment at the given time than at some previous time. The so-called 
unemployed may well have moved to other labor areas and are no longer avail- 
able or interested in employment in the La Porte labor area. 
I feel that unemployment reports at given times mean less unemploy- 
ment than at some previous time and not necessarily the number of 
people in the present labor force who are out of work. Some of those 
people could have, and in past cases have, left the area and are actually 
no longer included in the total labor force. This is evidenced by par- 
ticular situations I have come against where local communities have 
tried to hire people who have moved out to take jobs in other areas 
rather than their given location. 


GREATER SKILL REQUIRED 


8. The processes of automation, improved methods, and competitive practices 
are requiring a higher degree of skill among all workers. The “pick and shovel” 
worker of today must tomorrow either build the crane, service the crane, or 
operate the crane, and if he can he is in demand. In any community today 
where production cutbacks are involved, the skilled employees usually choose 
to move to other areas where their skills are and will continue to be in demand. 
Those who remain after such a production cutback are usually, to some degree, 
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of a lesser skill. In reality, then, they fall either in the unskilled or, at best, 
the semiskilled group. 

It is in this area that fundamental corrective measures can be taken. If an 
approach to this problem of upgrading skills is preferred, it might contain the 
following phases: 

(a) An accurate appraisal of the capacities of the unemployed ; 
(bo) Skillful counseling to give necessary guidance ; and 
(c) Trade and related training to upgrade skills to the maximum. 

This process, successfully carried out, would produce many more skills which 
would be readily marketable in most labor areas. If the process of automation 
requires the constant upgrading of skills, this suggested program will be pro- 
ducing concurrently the improved skills needed. 

Mr. Merrick. Mr. O’Bannon, you suggest that upgrading and 
vocational training are necessary. Who should do this? 

Mr. O’Bannon. I anticipated that question and I don’t think it is 
our prerogative to say. I think it should be a mutual arrangement 
of those people concerned and, I think, generally at the local level, if 
it could be done at the local level, for obvious reasons. 

Senator Hartke. Is it being done here? 

Mr. O’Bannon. To a certain extent. It is in the process. 

Senator Harrke. How are you doing it? 

Mr. O’Bannon. Locally, the education at La Porte schools. They 
give considerable training. 

Senator Harrxe. Is this just for students? 

Mr. O’Bannon. Presently, yes. 


ADULT EDUCATIONAL NEEDS NOT MET 


Senator Harrxe. This does not solve the problem as far as adults 
are concerned ¢ 

Mr. O’Bannon. Presently, no. 

Senator Hartke. Do you feel that sometime you will be able to 
handle this for adults? 

Mr. O’Banno~x. I am not qualified to answer that. 

Senator Harrke. Have there been any studies made along this line? 

Mr. O'Bannon. We are presently making a study of what is needed 
and what is necessary and who can best provide this. 

Senator Harrxer. Do you think that the State of Indiana has an 
obligation to do so? If they develop an adequate program, would 
this be desirable ? 

Mr. O’Bannon. I am not familiar with the State program. They 
could be helpful in their educational institutions. We have called 
on them for advice in the past. 

Senator Harrxe. But as to the educational facilities; you don’t 
have a branch here? 

Mr. O’Bannon. Not in La Porte; no. In Michigan City, Purdue 
University, and then in South Bend, Ind. 

Senator Harrxe. But not a vocational rehabilitation school, and, 
therefore, you don’t meet the need at either place? 

Mr. O’Bannon. At present the problem is not met; no. 

Senator Harrke. Do you anticipate any acceleration of the program 
or the development of plans which could meet the situation in the 
near future ? 

Mr. O’Bannon. Not as much. It is generally our local feeling we 
should be taking steps to find out what the situation is concerning 
vocations needed in our plants. 
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Senator Hartke. The chamber of commerce, then, is giving con- 
sideration to instituting such a program ? 

Mr. O’Bannon. Yes. 

Congressman Brapemas. Mr. O’Bannon, I am very much concerned 
about the second statement in your testimony. You say that it is the 
belief of the chamber of commerce that employment opportunities 
should be provided at the local level and can only be generated by 
local communities, 

Mr. O’Bannon. Where are we? 

Congressman Brapemas. Paragraph A, the second sentence. 

We would all be delighted to see that local communities do a 
good job of generating new employment, but, if you recall my testi- 
mony, I pointed out that in the last 10 years La Porte County 
has seen a decline in employment of 10,000. In 10 years our local 
resources should have been busy generating employment opportunities, 
if it is in fact true to say that this can only be done on a local level. 
How, then, in view of the failure—which was not willful, I am sure, 
but in large part economic—how, then, in view of the failure to pro- 
vide employment opportunities in the past, does the chamber of com- 
merce suggest it be done today? Does the chamber of commerce 
oppose any sort of assistance from our Federal Government ? 

Mr. O’Bannon. I have not been here very long and cannot pass 
judgment on what has taken place in the past. My personal opinion 
is, | imagine that you are right in that local industry has not lived up 
to its obligations because economic opportunities were provided by 
the Federal Government and they have just been taken away by the 
Federal Government. 

Congressman Brapemas. Then is it true to say, if that is the case, 
job opportunities are not necessarily generated in or by local com- 
munities ? 

Mr. O’Bannon. I think the situation we are in now presently is a 
prime example of how long-lasting Federal jobs are. I am not saying 
the Federal Government takes advantage of local communities, but 
there are too many communities who have managed to generate job 
opportunities without Federal aid. 

Senator Hartke. Where? 

Mr. O’Bannon. Marion and Kokomo. 

Senator Hartke. Does Marion have a labor shortage? 

Mr. O’Bannon. It is a matter of description. The word “short- 
age” 

Senator Hartke. They do not have a labor shortage? 

Mr. O’Bannon. No, 

Senator Harrxer. No one could go down there with real expecta- 
tions of finding a job? 

Mr. O’Bannon. Those with the proper skills. 

Senator Harrxe. If they happended to be short of that particular 
skill? 

Mr. O’Bannon. Yes. 

Senator Hartke. But that does not constitute a labor shortage. 
They do not have a labor shortage, and there is not an area in Indiana 
or in the United States with a labor shortage or that has not been 
down in employment in the past 6 years. The reason I bring this to 
vour attention, I am not in any way trying to say that ours is the 
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wrong approach, but we have to make decisions and evaluate testi- 
mony. Does the chamber of commerce endorse the area redevelop- 
ment bill ? 

Mr. O’Bannon. That has not been officially submitted to the board 
of directors. 

Senator Hartke. Do you think you would be interested in it? 

Mr. O’Bannon. We would have to examine it thoroughly. 

Senator Harrxe. If you will just give us the benefit of your opinion. 
We don’t want to do anything if you do not want help and certainly 
there are a lot of places which are crying for help and do want assist- 
ance. The point still remains that the Federal budget is going to be 
submitted in January and the President is going to call for $41 billion 
to be spent for military purposes. That represents more than 50 
percent of the entire budget. When this huge amount is poured into 
defense it would seem that you as taxpayers would be interested in 
having some of it spent here in La Porte County. What we want 
to know is, Can you carry this load of unemployment alone? If so, 
that presents an entirely different problem to Congress. 

Mr. O’Bannon. That depends; it is a question of the load we have 
to carry. 

Senator Harrxe. Well, I would think we could agree as to the 
load we are expected to carry—to give every man who wants a job 
a job. Unless we can agree to that we are in real trouble. 

Mr. O’Bannon. I want to point out that I am representing an 
organization of businessmen, and I would not presume to match wits 
with you. 

Senator Harrse. I am trying to get back to our basic agreement, 
which is that we have suffered severe unemployment for the past 5 
years. I am not saying there have not been periods better than others. 
You have had no increase in your labor force since your increase in 
population that you had 11 years ago. People have left your com- 
munity to find work elsewhere. If they keep going, where does this 
lead ? 

Mr. O'Bannon. That is very true. We don’t have, we don’t think 
our employment situation is adequate. We agree we have a very defi- 
nite problem; on that we agree. We must agree what the best reme- 
dies are. 

Senator Harrxe. That is right; and that, of course, is what we are 
trying to find out, too, and we want your help. The point we were 
getting at a while ago was whether the business community feels that 
on its own they are going to satisfactorily remedy this situation to 
bring full employment to this community; is that correct? 

Mr. O’Bannon. In the long run, yes. I think if KOP had not 
employed such a high percentage of our labor force we would not have 
been in our present unemployment position, and perhaps we may need 
some assistance to help us recover. That is what I want to say. Re- 
garding the area redevelopment bill, I have not reviewed it. I am 
not qualified to give an opinion. The board of directors do question 
whether or not the bill would do what it professes it would do. 

Senator Harrxe. I understand that you have not been here long, 
and I can appreciate the fact it is not easy to become acquainted with 
a long-range development in such a short time. 


Mr. O’Bannon. Thank you. 
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Congressman Brapemas. In view of your question to Mr. O'Bannon, 
Mr. Chairman, concerning the situation that some cities got along fine 
without Federal funds, as you pointed out, it is hard to find any place 
where they need a lot more workers. Governor Handley, according 
to the Herald Argus, just a few days ago down in Florida made a 
speech in which he described the State of Indiana as “Boom State, 
U.S.A.” I wish very much that were the case and I wish it could 
be said of his hometown that it is “Boom City, U.S.A.,” as well. 

Mr. O’Bannon. I agree, Congressman Brademas. I would like to 
see La Porte as “Boom Town” also, and I would like to dedicate our 
efforts to that. I am not sure where we left off here. I believe we 
were discussing the process of automation and how it has brought 
about the unemployment situation. It is our opinion the situation 
will not relieve itself in the near future. 

4. For those unemployed who are determined through counseling to be in- 
eapable of skills training, a determination can be made of the type of work that 
each might do. Plans for projects in the nature of public work can be made to 
offer employment possibilities for a majority of these unemployed. 

To sum up our obligations before the committee :We have been in- 
vided here not to analyze the situation statistically nor to criticize past 
actions. 

5. The La Porte Chamber of Commerce considers its major obligation that of 
making every effort to create the type of business climate that will preserve and 
increase employment opportunities in our area. We are currently engaged in a 
positive and constructive program of: 

(a) Analyzing our business climate through an industrial survey; 

(0) Establishing a priority of improvement areas; 

(c) Outlining from these results a long-range development program for 
our chamber of commerce program of work. 

Congressman Brapemas. Thank you very much. 

Senator Harrxe. Thank you for some very good analyzing of exist- 
ing problems and thank you for presenting the chamber of commerce 
point of view and approach. I will say it is more than some of the 
other areas have done particularly in this line of rehabilitation. 
Thank you, 

Mr. O’Bannon. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Harrke. We are very happy to have you, Mr. Stearns. 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE H. STEARNS, MANAGER OF MICHIGAN 
CITY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Srearns. Thank you. My name is Eugene H. Stearns. I am 
manager of the Michigan City Chamber of Commerce and I am here 
today representing that organization. I am not as familiar with the 
national problem of unemployment as I am that in Michigan City. 
We feel that in Michigan City we have had occasion where we have 
had more than 6 percent of the labor force idle. 

The Michigan City Chamber of Commerce believes that the subjec- 
tive question—is unemployment a national problem—must be resolved 
by members of this committee. We have our opinion on the subject 
and it is based on our own experience. We have had occasions when 
more than 6 percent of our labor force was idle. We know the prob- 
lems faced by such communities who have been designated as dis- 
tressed labor areas. However, it is our opinion that unemployment is 
caused by so many different factors that any plans for Federal pro- 
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grene would conceivably compound the problems rather than alleviate 
Ahem. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVERSIFICATION 


Michigan City has improved its own position laborwise by concerted 
efforts to diversify its employment opportunities. No longer would 
the failure of one large employer create the economic problems it once 
would have. Technological advances, changing population centers, 
and markets are factors vital to our growing and dynamic economy. 
Overreliance on one firm or industry has proven to be one of the prin- 
cipal causes for chronic unemployment in areas such as New England 
textile centers, and mining regions of Pennsylvania and northern 
Minnesota and farming regions of the Great Plains States. Cities in 
these areas have been able to improve their labor picture. Scranton, 
Pa., and Columbus, Nebr., have found that by working together on 
the local level community leaders who know the particular problems 
and remedies needed to solve their problems can strengthen the com- 
munities far more capably than can anyone else. 

We in the Michigan City area are not concerned about our future. 
We are confident that our growth is assured. We believe that the one 
primary job is to strengthen our community through careful and 
judicious planning so that opportunities to secure new job opportuni- 
ties will not escape us. 

Senator Harrxe. Do you feel that your first question is unemploy- 
ment ? 

Mr. Srearns. No. There always have been unemployed. Our feel- 
ing is now that 20 years ago we were overreliant on one or two major 
firms in Michigan City. Since that time we have acquired a number 
of firms, over 50, employing people. This, in itself, has made us not 
so reliant on the fortunes of one or two companies. 

Senator Hartke. Do you know the unemployment percentage 
now ? 

Mr. Srearns. I would imagine 4 to 414 

Senator Harrxe. Do you feel it has been materially reduced ? 

Mr. Stearns. Well, as an example, one Michigan City manufac- 
turer has announced he is going to increase personnel from 400 to 800. 
That will pick up 400 people, maybe some from La Porte. That is an 
indication on our part that more jobs are being created in Michigan 
City and the vicinity. 

Senator Harrxe. You mention the Scranton, Pa., situation. We 
have held hearings there and they are trying to pull themselves up 
but they are having very serious problems. 

Mr. Stearns. I realize that. I know that you are more personally 
familiar with the situation, but I feel that they are doing a good job 
of pulling themselves up. 


“BOOTSTRAP OPERATIONS” 


Congressman Brapemas. I am a little startled with the mention of 
Scranton as a good example of how communities can go to work to- 
gether although I am very pleased to see this effort. I have checked 
the latest area market trend reports for September 1959, and I see that 
Scranton, Pa., is categorized in the F group, which is 12 percent. or 
more unemployed. 
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Mr. Stearns. What date is that? 

Congressman Brapemas. September 1959. 

Mr. Stearns. That is probably accurate. 

Congressman Brapemas. The example you pick is in the worst pos- 
sible category of all and I am all for picking myself up by my boot- 
straps but if I don’t get off the floor that way, I think I should look 
around and pick up some other means of support. 

Mr. Merrick. If I may interrupt, some similarity was found in 
the Scranton area. Testimony was overwhelming on both sides of the 
table in support of the area development bill simply because after so 
often pulling themselves up by the bootstraps there were no boot- 
straps left. They were in very dire straits. 

Mr. Srearns. Would it be proper for me to ask the committee a 
question ? 

Senator Hartke. Yes. 

Mr. Srearns. Was any action taken to try to pull industry into the 
distressed area from a nondistressed area ? 

Congressman Brapemas. There are no nondistressed areas or, to be 
more accurate no metropolitan area in the United States has a labor 
shortage. 

Mr. Srearns. We have enough competition between communities 
now for job opportunities. 

Senator Harrse. I think communities are doing a fine job at a local 
level but the point is, that under our national policy each man who 
wants to work is entitled to a job in the United States. 

Mr. Stearns. In each case it is almost a personal thing. 

Senator Harrke. Very personal. 

Mr. Stearns. It is difficult to categorize each individual person to 
the local situation, to establish a job for each man. It’s a splendid 
thing to try, but I don’t see how it can be done. 

Senator Hartke. You have touched on an individual problem, and 
yet I find it falls into a pattern as I go along in certain segments of 
our economy. There is the problem of the person over 45, the problem 
of the individual under 21, the problem of the uneducated, the prob- 
lem of prejudice in certain areas. The point remains however, that 
the Nation has a chronic 6 percent unemployment problem. This is 
going to get worse in the next few months; maybe not in December, 
but most certainly in February and January. I don’t know what it 
is going to be after that. There are predictions by economists that the 
next recession will come in 1961. Compare our unemployment with 
that of Europe. England, for example, has less than 2 percent; 
Western Germany has 1.4 percent; Bocedinavian countries, since 
World War II, have never had more than 214 of the people out of 
work. There are less people unemployed in France than in the State 
of Indiana, with five times the population. We, in this district, have 
a serious problem in view of the fact that foreign-made small auto- 
mobiles are in direct competition with jobs here. We also are in the 
position of meeting foreign competition with products made in 
Czechoslovakia, which is behind the Iron Curtain. We are helping 
to give jobs to people in Russia while we suffer these effects in this 
particular area in Indiana. I am not suggesting that you personally 
would want the Federal Government to say, “move this plant to this 
particular area, etc.” I am trying to point out that this affects not 
only the Nation but the individual community, the local employment 
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opportunities and the individual worker. I am trying to find out 
what can be done to insure that if a man wants a job he can get a 
job. I don’t want to assume the position that we have to have more 
than 4 percent of our people out of work when they do not take that 
position in Western Europe. 

Mr. Stearns. I can’t argue that point. It would be wonderful if 
we could be 100 percent employed. 

Senator Harrxe. If not 100 percent, 99.9 percent. 

Mr. Stearns. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Harrxe. Thank you for your testimony, Mr. Stearns. 

Our next witness is Mr. Jean La Grange, State Representative. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JEAN LA GRANGE, STATE REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. La Grance. I am State Representative Jean La Grange. I 
have no prepared statement. I wish I could add to what is being done 
here. However, I think you are pretty well on top of the subject and 
John is quite well informed too. I would like to mention briefly that, 
and I am only speaking of La Porte as La Porte is the only place I 
am acquainted with. Concerning the unemployment situation, it is 
a fact that the atmosphere and attitude of the city since 1940, or 
actually 1939, has been affected by a migration of workers from 
southern Indiana and Southern States. This highly industrial area 
from Gary to Fort Wayne includes La Porte County somewhat and 
in 1940 when KOP first began operation on, I believe, November 11, 
we increased in population tremendously in La Porte County and 
within just a short distance of La Porte City. This is quite a thin 
and I know the atmosphere of many of the people in La Porte | 
this area to whom I have been talking are of the opinion that if they 
keep the industries and bring in more industry they will keep the 
people who migrated from the southern section of the State and from 
other Southern States and who don’t want to go through the same 
problem as with KOP. I think it is all a matter of atmosphere and 
attitude; those who want to help themselves can but those who do not 
want to will not. It is a matter of what they want the communiy 
to be: highly industrial or if they want to maintain the rural atmos- 
phere or just what you do want in a community depends on in- 
dividuals who not necessarily control but have a definite effect on 
the community. It is a known fact that Michigan City has made 
tremendous progress industrially in solving this problem for their 
people. Does La Porte want to solve their problem or does it want 
to eliminate certain segments of the population of the community? 
Is it trying, through unemployment, to send them back or just what 
is the attitude or atmosphere of the community? That is the one 
important task; for us to get together and determine why La Porte 
is a critical area. I don’t know the answer. I might have your job 
if I knew the answer. I think you are doing a wonderful job, and I 
have heard wonderful comments in La Porte on the part of the public 
and the people of the extreme efforts on your part and the part of 
Congress and John here to realize there is a problem here. It cannot 
be solved by just forgetting about it. 

Senator Harrxe. Thank you for your testimony, Mr. La Grange. 

The testimony of Gale K. Hess, manager, Indiana Employment 
Security Division, LaPorte, Ind., will be incorporated into the record 
at this point. 
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STATEMENT OF GALE K. Hess, MANAGER OF LA PorTE OFFICE OF INDIANA 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY DIVISION 


INDIANA EMPLOYMENT SEcURITY DIVISION, 
INDIANA STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
La Porte, Ind. 
Hon. VANcE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washingotn, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR HartTKE: In compliance with Senator McCarthy’s request of 
November 17, 1959, I am submitting, enclosed, the following items: 

(1) Labor Force Review, La Porte area (La Porte County). 

(2) Employment in a sample of 34 larger firms in the La Porte area, January 
1958 to November 1959. (La Porte County except Michigan City.) 

(3) Initial claims filed at the La Porte office, Indiana Employment Security 
Division. 

(4) La Porte County commuting patterns. 

(5) A survey to determine willingness to move on the part of recipients of 
unemployment benefits. 

(6) Analysis of work registrations in the La Porte office as of November 25, 
1959. 

The survey to determine willingness to move was undertaken because this office 
knew of on other agency or organization which was likely to provide this in- 
formation or could gather it with less effort. The other data are compiled from 
records in this office or gathered through this office by our administrative head- 
quarters. 

I hope this information will be helpful. If it is, the staff of this office is 
pleased to have been of asssitance to the committee. 

Very truly yours, 
Gate K. Hess, Manager. 


Lapor Force Review, JULy 1958 
LA PORTE AREA (LA PORTE COUNTY) 


Industrial characteristics 


The La Porte area is located near the western end of the manufacturing belt 
which extends from Chicago to the east coast and which contains a major share 
of the Nation’s manufacturing capacity and industrial labor force. The area 
includes two small industrial centers, La Porte and Michigan City. Manufac- 
turing activity is diversified although largely in the metal-working industries. 
Manufacturing firms are small or medium-size—the largest firm employes less 
than 15 percent of the factory labor force. The principal products of the area 
are agricultural and other machinery, railroad cars, ordnance products, textiles 
and apparel and a variety of fabricated metal products. 


Population and labor force, 1940-50? 


Percent of 
April 1940 April 1950 oe 


Total population 63, 660 76, 808 
14 years and over...- S ‘ 50, 427 57, 811 
Labor Force, civilian... - € 25, 196 30, 477 
Percent of population 14 years and over 50.0 52.7 








Employment 3 22, 283 29, 505 


Agricultural i 2, 225 
Nonagricultural ‘ 27, 280 


1 Information in the table on population and labor force is from the U.S. Bureau of the Census and in- 
cludes only persons who resided in La Porte County. All other employment figures are derived trom 
employer reports and include persons employed in La Porte County, regardless of their place of residence, 
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Employment by industry, selected periods 


Employment status or industry July 1956 July 1957 | January 1958 


Employed: 
Nonagricultural wage and salaried workers--..........----- 28, 010 28, 850 26, 020 








Manufacturing 13, 870 14, 780 12, 940 





Nonelectrical machinery. 4, 220 4, 600 
Transportation equipment 2, 020 2, 280 
Other manufacturing 7, 630 7, 900 





Nonmanufacturing 14, 140 14, 070 





Contract construction 1,600 1, 500 
Wholesale and retail trade 4, 690 4, 690 
CO SOU ne ce cmenbnotnewnnnanee 7, 850 7, 880 


Unemployed 2, 300 1, 550 














Employment trends and labor supply 


The major factor in employment trends in this area for nearly 20 years has 
been the variation in defense production. Thousands of workers swarmed into 
the area to work at Kingsbury Ordnance during World War Il. Accelerated 
activity of the ordnance plant plus production of other defense items accounted 
for much of the rise in 1952 and 1953. About three-fourths of the loss since 
1953 was concentrated in ordnance and other defense production. As in most 
other areas the 1957-58 reduction affected the metal-products industries, espe- 
cially transportation equipment and machinery. 

The La Porte area’s labor supply is a flexible quantity because workers may 
commute into La Porte from nearby areas or from the LaPorte area to nearby 
industrial centers, especially South Bend and Lake County. However, the area 
has a substantial supply of experienced workers. It has been classified as a 
labor surplus area since March 1954. At the end of June, job applications in the 
employment security offices totaled 3,750 including 2,400 men and 1,350 women. 
Some of these applicants are on temporary layoff and, of course, some would 
not meet the typical requirements of manufacturing establishments; but a large 
proportion of them are experienced workers in appropriate age ranges. 


Employment Covered by the Employment Security Act 
1948-1958 


Employment 
(May) 


40,000 


dicen 
20,000 s.§ “s. 
recs: eo 


(Prelidinary) 


1948 1949 195C 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
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About 1,100 employees were added in 1956 due to extension of coverage to 
employers with 4 to 7 employees. 


Employment in a sample of 34 larger firms in the La Porte area, January 1958 to 
November 1959 


Employment Employment 
Month a en ee ss xs Month ee eee 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 


1958 | 1959 
PIE wesacnncnes , OLE 6, 126 1,815 | 5, 760 5, 245 1, 708 


March 3, 52! 6, 049 1, 832 
May 3, 18: 5, 699 1, 636 
DOE. a cwaes soe 5, 897 5, 412 1, 531 
September 3 5, 72 5, 257 1, 634 
November , 726 5, 223 1, 729 


March... 4, 904 4, 384 1, 698 

ay 5, 739 5, 249 1, 595 

5, 986 5, 490 1, 684 

September 5, 662 5, 168 1, 661 

| November 5, 360 4, 881 | 1, 681 


Initial claims filed at the La Porte office, Indiana Employment Security Division* 
Monthly totals, January 1958 through November 1958 


1958 1959 1958 1959 
January 682 470 y 556 246 
February 639 347 || J ‘ ‘ 2 517 363 
SE ciciiccsly annie seat 472 330 || September 359 
April... eae 823 312 || October Z 383 

321 175 || November aa 466 

422 148 || December 383 


1 First claim of a series. Claims against Indiana only. 


A SurRvEY To DETERMINE WILLINGNESS TO MOVE ON THE PART OF RECEPIENTS OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 


On November 24 and 25, 1959, the La Porte office asked a number of its con- 
tinued claimants whether or not they would be willing to move to another area 
for work. A total of 116 persons were interviewed: 83 males and 33 females. 

These individuals were asked a series of questions in the order given below. 
Their answers are tabulated with the questions. 

1. “Would you be willing to move to another community for a job similar to 
your last one?” 





Female__ 
Will not move: 
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3. “Are you married?” 


Will move: 
Mal 


4. “Have you any children? how many?’ (Since the number of children did 
not appear significant, results were computed only for the first part of the 
question.) 


5. “Do you have children in school? how many?” (Again only the first part 
of the question was computed.) 


Will move: 
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ka Porte County Commutong Pattorms 


In LaPorte County 


89.0% of THE wonkERS 


LIVE $8 THE CouNTY 
7.8% COMMUTE FROM 260% Commute FROM 
| ira 
In LaPorte 


634% OF THE WORKERS 

Give tm LaPorte City 
29.09% COMMUTE FROM 6.7% COMMUTE FROM 
LaPorte County OUTSIDE THE COUNTY 


In Michigan City 


140% OF THE WORKERS 
Live tm Micnicas City 


14,9% CommuTE FROM 10.2% COMMUTE FRO 
LaPorte County OUTSIDE THE COUNTY 


LA PorTE CouNTY COMMUTING PATTERNS 


The La Porte and Michigan City offices of the Indiana Employment Security 
Division conducted a commuting survey in August 1959 in response to interest 
expressed by local chambers of commerce. The purpose of the survey was to find 
the extent to which residents of other areas were being drawn to La Porte 
County for employment. The county was divided into three areas, the city of 
La Porte, Michigan City, and the rest of the county. In this way the results 
from all three areas could be combined to give a picture of commuting to the 
county while information would also be available to outline separate commuting 
patterns for Michigan City and La Porte. A random sample of 109 employers 
was selected to represent the three areas. Questionnaires were sent to these 
firms asking the place of residence of their employees. Employer cooperation 
was excellent and resulted in a 92 percent response. 

The combined survey results showed that 2,933 or about 10 percent of the 
county’s estimated 28,310 wage and salary workers lived outside La Porte County. 
The Indiana first tier counties, those which immediately surround La Porte 
County, are St. Joseph County, Starke County, and Porter County. These coun- 
ties supply the major portion of all commuters to La Porte County. Each con- 
tributes from 400 to 500 commuters and the three together provide nearly 1,400 
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workers, or about half of the out-of-county commuter population. Table I shows 
the number and percent of commuters coming from the surrounding areas and 
States. 


TaBLe I.—Number of commuters and percent of total commuters to La Porte 
County by place of residence, August 1959 


Residence of commuters Number Percent 


All Indiana counties_-_-- 


St. sey County__-.. 
Starke County~.-_. ‘ 
Porter County-~.-.---- 
Pulaski County--. : 
Marshall County _-.---- 
Jasper County _____-..--- 
All other Indiana counties 


All Michigan counties 
All Illinois counties 


Total 


The large number of La Porte County workers included in the “All Other 
Indiana Counties” category are primarily residents of Lake County. Although 
Lake County is not a first tier county, the superhighway between Gary and 
La Porte County puts the two areas only 25 miles apart over excellent roads. 
This is particularly effective in drawing Lake County residents to establishments 
out in the county. Table I shows that about three-fourths of all commuters come 
from Indiana, while Michigan is the resident State for nearly one-fourth. The 
Illinois proportion is relatively insignificant. The combined results of the survey 
also showed that for the county as a whole there are nearly equal numbers com- 
muting to manufacturing and nonmanufacturing establishments. 


LA PORTE CITY 


Wage and salary employment for the city of La Porte was estimated at 10,440 
in August. The survey results indicated that 3,818 or about one-third of these 
workers were commuters when commuters are defined as those who live on 
La Porte rural routes or outside the city limits of La Porte, as well as those who 
live in other counties. 

About four-fifths or 3,122 of all city of La Porte commuters live in La Porte 
County outside the La Porte city limits. The proportion of workers commuting 
to La Porte from within the county was greater than the proportion commuting 
to Michigan City from within the county. Part of this may be due to the fact 
that the La Porte respondents were asked to report a rural route address as a 
county rather than a city place of residence, while Michigan City respondents 
were not asked to follow such a close definition. However, the city of La Porte’s 
central location in the county naturally tends to draw workers from surround- 
ing areas within the county. Table II gives the number and percent distribu- 
tion of commuters from surrounding areas and States. 
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TasLe II.—Number of commuters and percent of total commuters to La Porte 
City by place of residence, August 1959 


Residence of commuters Percent 


All La Porte County 


Michigan City = 2 Ee 
Se an ND SIO ooo oe Sines ccccccaniwenenncnames sie ewbeeneinenee: wal 


St. Joseph County 

Starke County---. 

Marshall County--. 

Pulaski County-_-- 

Jasper County-_...--. nin 

Porter County_.....---- Se Se a ed 
Other Indiana counties 

All Michigan counties 


1 This figure has been adjusted to agree with the county figure. 


Of the La Porte City commuters, 97 percent came from Indiana counties, while 
the State of Michigan was the place of residence for the other 3 percent. The 
city of La Porte portion of the survey showed that there were two manufac- 
turing workers for each nonmanufacturing worker commuting to La Porte. 


MICHIGAN CITY 


Michigan City survey results showed that about one-fourth of the estimated 
15,110 wage and salaried employees lived outside the city. Of the 3,774 com- 
muters, about 85 percent came from La Porte County, Porter County, and Michi- 
gan. Porter County and Michigan alone provide one-fourth of all Michigan 
City commuters. Michigan City borders both Porter County and Michigan, so 
it is logical to expect that these two areas should contribute heavily to the 
commuter population. Table III shows the number and percent distribution 
of commuters from the surrounding areas and States. 


TaBLe III.—Number of commuters and percent of total commuters to Michigan 
City by place of residence, August 1959 


Residence of commuters 


All La Porte County 


La Porte City. 
Other La Porte County 


Porter County. 
8t. Joseph County. 


BS|3 


_ 
o Boor woo-30 lOc a 


- Po 


Marshall County-. 
Jasper County. 

Other Indiana counties 
All Michigan counties 
All Dlinois counties 


S\rBe.. 


-_ 


1 This figure has been adjusted to agree with the county figure. 


About 85 percent of the Michigan City commuters live in Indiana and almost 
15 percent in Michigan. There is only a small proportion from Illinois. In 
Michigan City there are only slightly more workers commuting to manufac- 
turing establishments than to nonmanufacturing establishments. 


Senator Harrxe. Good cam ye We are happy to have you with 
us. Will you identify yourself, p ? 
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Mr. Wuireneap. I am James J. Whitehead, manager of the Mich- 
igan City local office of the Indiana Employment Security Division. 
Senator Harrse. Your testimony will be made part of the record. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES J. WHITEHEAD, MANAGER, MICHIGAN 
CITY LOCAL OFFICE INDIANA EMPLOYMENT SECURITY DIVISION, 
MICHIGAN CITY, IND. 


Factual data available on employment and unemployment in Mich- 
igan City is somewhat limited due to two factors. 

1. Michigan City, not being an area classified as a “major labor 
market area,” does not maintain and compile statistics on total em- 
ployment and total unemployment. 

2. Our office was completely destroyed by fire in January 1959, 
which eliminated valuable material from prior years. 

The following statement will primarily cover the following areas. 

1. Employment experience of Michigan City’s 38 major firms. 

2. Unemployment insurance claims. 

3. Applications filed by job seekers. 

4, Our experience in placing those seeking work. 

5. General comments. 


EMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCE OF 38 MAJOR FIRMS IN MICHIGAN CITY 


Labor market information is collected monthly from 26 manufac- 
turing firms and 12 nonmanufacturing employers. The following 
table shows total employment for these firms for each month of 1957, 
1958, and the first 9 months of 1959. 


Janu- | Febru- Au- | Sep- | Octo- | No- De- |Aver- 
Year ary ary |March} April | May | June | July | gust |tember| ber | vem- | cem- | age 
ber ber 


9,035 | 8,973 | 8, 
7,841 | 7,624 | 7, 
1959__.-| 7,880 } 8,237 | 7, 


9,114 | 9,110 | 9,283 | 9,368 | 9,436 | 9,278 | 9,137 | 9,001 | 8,301 | 9,068 
7,665 | 7,133 | 7,397 | 7,944 | 8034 | 7,648 | 8614 | 8.798 | 8,496 | 7,915 
8,123 | 8,643 | 9,065 | 9,046 | 9,145 | 8,955 8, 564 
! 


785 
85 
978 | 8,123 | 8,643 | 9,065 | 9,046 | 9,145 | 8,955 |__.__.. . 


| 
| 


In 1957, employment ranged from 9,486 in August down to 8,301 in Decem- 
ber as our last recession began to take its toll. 

In 1958, it varied from 7,133 in May to 8,798 in November as the recession 
appeared to have run its course. 

This year, as recovery continued, it has ranged from 7,880 in January to 9,145 
in August. 

The span of 9,436 working in August 1957 down to 7,133 working in May 1958, 
indicates 1 out of every 4 workers experienced some unemployment during this 
period. Since employment in the nonmanufacturing or service industries is 
more stable, the ratio of unemployment in the manufacturing plants was even 
greater. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE CLAIMS 


Following is a record of unemployment insurance claims filed during 1957, 
1958, and 1959. An initial claim is filed when an individual first becomes unem- 
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ployed. A continued claim is filed weekly until he returns to work or until he is 
no longer entitled to unemployment insurance benefits. 


1957 1958 1959 





Average Average Average Average Average Average 
initial continued initial continued initial continued 
claims per | claims per | claims per | claims per | claims per | claims per 
week week week week week week 


144 389 225 1,155 177 
320 144 ;. 013 107 
327 189 . 141 
300 194 yi 125 
245 158 | 59 
173 oF 4 49 
| 73 
114 
122 
October ---- 
November. --. 
December . -- 











This table again illustrates the wide fluctuations in employment and unem- 
ployment. An average of less than 200 people per week were claiming benefits 
during the summer of 1957 but this average ran. well over 1,000 per week during 
the first half of 1958. It again dropped under 200 per week in July 1959 but 
has gradually risen ever since. 

Six hundred and twenty-seven persons filed continued claims last week, the 
week ending November 28, 1959. Following are some interesting characteristics 
compiled on this 627 on the basis of a 10 percent sample. Exactly two-thirds 
of them are men. 

Men 
Percent 

Under 25 years of age 
Between 25 and 34 
Between 35 and 44 
Between 45 and 54 
Between 55 and 64 
65 or over 
Unemployed : 

Only 1 or 2 weeks 

3 to 4 weeks 


Semiskilled 
Unskilled 
Expect to be recalled by their last employer at some definite or indefinite 
date in the future 
Last employed in: 
Some manufacturing industry. 
The building construction industry 
The transportation equipment manufacturing industry 
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Under 25 years of age 
Between 25 and 34 
Between 35 and 44 
Between 45 and 54 
Between 55 and 64 
Unemployed : 
Only 1.or 2 weeks 
3 to 4 weeks 
5 to 14 weeks 
15 weeks or more 
Clerical workers 
Sales workers 
Service workers 
Semiskilled or unskilled factory workers 
Expect to be recalled by their last employer at some definite or indefinite 
date in the future 
Last employed in: 
Some manufacturing industry 
The transportation equipment industry 
The garment industry 


A196 © WCWOANASOTF DOwWwwo 


Of the total, regardless.of sex, age or occupation, perhaps the four most in- 
teresting facts are the following: 

1. More than 25 percent have been unemployed no more than 2 weeks. 

2. Less than 5 percent, have been unemployed more than 14 weeks. 

3. More than 55 percent expect to be recalled to work. 

4. None exhausted their claims with last week’s payment. 


APPICATIONS FILED BY JOB SEEKERS 


Although an application for work is completed by all claimants, the office 
also receives many applications from other job seekers. Following is a record 
of the number of applications on file at the end of each month of 1957, 1958, and 
1959. 


Month ¢ Month 


ae 
September-- 
October ___. 
November 
December - - -- 


1 All files destroyed in fire on January 22, 1959. 


These figures represent persons seeking work but not necessarily unemployed 
persons. Many are working but interested in changing jobs. Others are inter- 
ested in part-time work to supplement income from their regular employment. 
For example, in the spring of 1959 two new employers were organizing work 
forces and others were expanding. Consequently, of the 1,780 with applications 
on file at the end of April approximately 30 percent were working but anxious 
to change jobs. On the other hand, practically all of the 1,699 registered at 
the end of November were unemploved due to a seasonal slump in the economy 
and secondary effects of the steel strike. 


OUR EXPERIENCE IN PLACING THOSE SEEKING WORK 


The office has had more success in placing job seekers in 1959 than in any year 
since 1958, having placed over 3,000 persons in the first 11 months of the year. 

A review of the records indicates the younger a person is the easier it is to 
secure employment. For example, during the 5 months of July to November 
1959, inclusive, placements amounted to 59.8 percent of all new work applications 
received. However, placements of persons under 20 years of age amounted to 
78.5 percent of new work applications received from that age group. 
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In Michigan City in the past year, the services of anyone between 18 and 30 
years of age with a high school education, some work experience, and his military 
obligation behind him, has been greatly in demand. 

Conversely, the older a person is the more difficult the securing of new employ- 
ment becomes. Anyone thrown out of employment after his 50th birthday faces 
a real problem. A substantial number of employers will not consider him. To 
a lesser degree, this is true of persons between 45 and 50. 

Michigan City has quite recently had two employers close down plants affecting 
between 200 and 300 workers. Many of these had been employed from 15 to 30 
years or longer, and fall in the older age group. This is considered one of our 
major unemployment problems. It no doubt is merely an example of a problem 
that is nationwide in scope. 

Persons with even minor physical handicaps often meet resistance at the 
hiring gate. This usually results from many employers having the same rigid 
physical requirements for anyone they hire regardless of the job they are to 
perform. 

GENERAL COMMENTS 


A major portion of the unemployment which exists or occurs in Michigan City 
seems to result from the peaks and valleys in our economy or the elasticity of 
the law of supply and demand. It is not so often the case of no existing 
employer-employee relationship but rather results from the temporary or indefi- 
nite layoff. These layoffs frequently occur more than once a year and may last 
from 1 to 2 weeks to several months. The employer is always anxious to have 
his experienced employee return when demand for his product is again on the 
uptrend. 

Naturally, anything that can be done toward stabilizing employment is a 
“consummation devoutly to be wished.” However, the degree to which this can 
be accomplished in a free economy is seemingly quite limited. Therefore, unem- 
ployment insurance to span these interruptions in employment seems to be the 
best solution. 

Steps should be taken to eliminate undue and unrealistic discrimination 
against persons because of age or minor physical limitations. 


Senator Harrxe. I see by this that the average shows that in 1959 
you are approximately 650 jobs ahead of 1958 but are still about 500 
short of the previous session, right ? 

Mr. Wuireneap. That is correct. 

Senator Harrke. I might say that follows the general postreces- 
sion adjustment occuring throughout the Nation; employment has 
recovered from the recession but is not up to prerecession levels. It is 
unfortunate that this is one of the longest recoveries from such a short 
recession and has left a higher percentage of unemployed. 

Page 3 of your statement shows that 54.8 percent have been unem- 
ployed from 5 to 14 weeks and that 57 percent are semiskilled. That 
is of the males. For both men and women unemployment seems 
to be highest in the 35 to 44 group, right ? 

Mr. Wurreueap. That is correct. 

Senator Harrxe. And the unemployed women listed in the 5- to 
14-week period is 42.9 percent and those unemployed 15 weeks or more 
is 9.5 percent. Is this a chronic situation ? 

oe Wuirenesp. I think the women are unemployed longer than 
the men. 

Senator Hartke. The high percentage of semiskilled or unskilled 
are factory workers? 

Mr. Wuireneap. Yes. 

Mr. Merrick. Is it typical of Michigan City to find the claims 
exhausted ? 

Mr. Wutreneap. I think you will find a lower percentage of claims 
exhausted than other points in the State. 
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Senator Harrxe. For the sake of the record, not myself, in this 
statement here, you don’t mean to imply that you are advocating not 
continuing to have a free economy ? 

Mr. Wutreneap. Certainly not. 

Senator Harrke. There could be a reasonable inference from the 
last statement. I think possibly you ought to clarify that. 

Mr. Wuirenerap. That is true. I believe we all agree that a dy- 
namic and free economy is the only thing we would accept. It seems 
you will have peaks and valleys of economy. You cannot have equal 
production and equal demand at all times and as soon as the demand 
fluctuates the supply fluctuates, and, therefore, employment has to 
fluctuate. 

Senator Harrxe. But unemployment doesn’t have to stay as high 
as it has for so long. Thank you very much for your statement, sir. 
Mr. Kintzele is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF HON. H. J. KINTZELE, JR., STATE REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. Kinrzetz. I am H. J. Kintzele, Jr. and I am a State repre- 
sentative. I have prepared three brief statements which I believe to 
be pertinent to the committee. They are entitled, “Inadequacy of 
Local Statistical Reporting and Analyzing,” “Employment Problem 
of Those Over 45,” and “Sociological Effects of Unemployment.” 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF H. J. KINTZELE, Jr., STATE REPRESENTATIVE, LA PorRTE 
County, IND., MICHIGAN Ciry, INb. 


INADEQUACY OF LOCAL STATISTICAL REPORTING AND ANALYZING 


The method of determining the number of area unemployed by reference to 
eurrent claims in a local office of the employment security division such as 
Michigan City,, Ind., is resultant in statistical nonsense. 

The attached marked “Exhibit No. 1” is a copy of records of local 290, repre- 
senting employees of the Pullman Standard Car Manufacturing Co. in Michigan 
City, listing residence of such employees in 1954 in conjunction with notices 
sent at that time advertising a contract ratification meeting. The employees 
represented by the union at that time and sent notices, aggregated 1,408. Of 
that number, 124 lived in Michigan, 1,284 were residents of Indiana, and 752 or 
approximately 50 percent were residents of Michigan City. Of this number 
an estimated 150 were “floaters” or “transients” who when laid off, invariably 
move back to Tennessee, Arkansas, or Texas. Approximately 300 of the aggre- 
gate are “moonlighters” or “time and one-halfers,” By “moonlighters” we mean 
those with two full-time jobs and “time and one-halfers” those with a job and 
following or running a business of their own. The proportion of local resident 
employees has, if anything, been reduced in the last four years. 

The attached marked “Exhibit No. 2” is a copy of hires at the Michigan City 
plant of Pullman-Standard for November 30, December 1, and December 2. The 
list does not include those returned on those days who had accumulated seniority 
and were returned from layoff or other cause. The list includes 21 from Michi- 
gan City, 10 of whom are tentatively identified as transients, and 25 from out- 
side the Michigan City area. I would like to add to the statement at this time 
that I went to the local office of the Indiana Security Division and submitted this 
list and asked them to identify those currently registered at that office. I was 
advised by Mr. Whitehead that that information was not available to me and that 
Mr. McChristian would have to furnish that information to this committee so I 
could not complete my comparison of statistical reports by cities or local offices. 

When consideration is given to the fact that local statistics on unemployed 
are predicated on active area claims, it can be concluded that the statistics are 
deflated by, failure to include the interstate claims and those filed in Gary and 
Knox, Ind. 
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EMPLOYMENT PROBLEM OF THOSE OVER 45 


In the 91st General Assembly of the State of Indiana, I introduced legislation 
to provide recourse against employers who discriminately refused to hire those 
over 45 because of their age, provided they possessed the physical and mental 
requirements of the job. The bill passed the house by a huge majority. However, 
under pressure from Chamber of Commerce and NAM lobbying, it was buried in 
senate committee and was not reported out of committee. I believe a national 
right-to-work law for those over 45 should be included in any legislation intended 
to protect employees, including those persons over 45, from discriminatory ac- 
tion by unions or employers. 


SOCIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The ordinary social implications of unemployment are aggravated by editorials 
such as the copy attached marked “Exhibit No. 3,” printed in the Michigan City 
News Dispatch on Tuesday, November 24, 1959. 

The editorial projects an inference that persons drawing unemployment in- 
surance are cheats, chiselers, indolent, half snozzled, and comparable to racket- 
eers and recently exposed cheats on TV quiz programs. The four listed abuses 
are impossiblities under Indiana administration of the law and the editorial was 
obviously writen by someone totally ignorant of the law and its provisions regu- 
lating eligibility for benefits in Indiana. The first paragraph of the editorial 
identifies the source of the pernicious propaganda as the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

I suggest uniform Federal administration of employment compensation insur- 
ance, with uniform qualifications of eligibility and uniform payments of uniform 


duration. 
ExHrIsiT 1 


Contract 1954 
Notices re special meeting, Wednesday, Aug. 18, 1954 


Number 
INDIANA INDIANA—COn. 

Michigan City Star City 
Michigan City (rural) Mishawaka 
Brazil English Lake 

Idaville 
Rolling Prairie MUNSON RN ERND c5 
South Bend Monterey 
La Crosse Valparaiso 

San Pierre 

Lakeland 
Kingsford Heights 
Wanatah 
Beverly Shores 
Rensselaer 
Wheatfield 
Medaryville 
Denham 


Sawyer 
Buchanan 


Benton Harbor 
Bridgeman 
Union Pier 
Three Oaks 
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ExHIBIT 2 
HIRES AND REHIRES 
NOVEMBER 30, 1959 


Bryant, Derrell D., 1080 Carolina, Michigan City. 
Atkinson, Wm., 2351 Lincoln Street, Gary, Ind. 
Brundage, Roy, 916 West Sixth Street, Michigan City. 
Chlupacek Frank, Rural Route 3, Box 125, La Porte, Ind. 
Cook, Edward, Rural Route 1, Box 217, Michigan City. 
Fisch, Max, Rural Route 3, Box 355, Michigan City. 
Heath, Harold, Rural Route 1, Box 166, Michigan City. 
Heichel, John, 22214 East Second Street,,Michigan City. 
Higgs, Joe, 311 Center Street, Michigan City. 

Hubbard, Noah, 14314 Willard Avenue, Michigan City. 
Levine, Melvin, 804 Cedar Street, Michigan City. 

King, Dewey, Mountain Route 7, Box 141, Michigan City. 
Johnston, Leroy, 1207 Buffalo Street, Michigan City. 
Lemaster, Joe R., 123 Seymour Street, Michigan City. 
Lesley, Thomas, Box 271, Westville, Ind. 

Mitio, Anthony, 2404 Buffalo Street, Michigan City. 
Mazac, Joseph, Rural Route 1, Box 387, Michigan City. 
Pomranke, Victor, 1821 West 10th Street, Michigan City. 
Walters, Edward, Rural Route 2, Box 17—A, Three Oaks, Mich. 


DECEMBER 1, 1959 


Adams, Ernest, 1206 Ironwood Circle, Gary, Ind. 

Bluhm, Leonard, 140 Esther Street, Michigan City. 
Edmond, John, 2367 Lincoln, Gary, Ind. 

McGlouchlin, Willie, 2157 Vermont, Gary, Ind. 

Granacki, Edward, 1257 East Eighth Street, Michigan City. 
Grisby, Arthur, 2389 Buchannan Street, Gary, Ind. 

Litt, John, 2385 Ohio Street, Gary, Ind. 

Lovvorn, Aaron, Rural Route 5, Box 303, La Porte, Ind. 
Serhal, Ernest, Rural Route 3, Box 354, Michigan City, Ind. 
Williams, Jasper, 2232 Georgia Street, Gary, Ind. 

Wilson, Clarence, 2344 Massachusetts Street, Gary, Ind. 


DECEMBER 2, 1959 


Allen, George, 4871%4 Willard Avenue, Michigan City. 
Bankston, Willie, 2144 Jefferson Street, Gary, Ind. 

Bates, Henry, 2117 Delaware Place, Gary, Ind. 

Carriveau, Richard, Rural Route 1, Box 427, La Porte, Ind. 
Gibson, William, 235 East 20th Avenue, Gary, Ind. 
Hillman, Leon, Three Oaks 2, Mich. 

Logmann, Bruce, Rural Route, Box 80, La Porte, Ind. 
McCain, Samuel, 4022 West 21st Place, Gary, Ind 

Membres, George, 1234 Jefferson Street, Gary, Ind. 
Mitchell, Rufus, 2664 Monroe, Gary, Ind. 

Mullins, Fred, Mountain Route 7, Box 117—A, Michigan City. 
Nolen, Tom, 312 East Street, Michigan City. 

Timmons, Samuel, R.F.D. 2, Box 124, Three Oaks, Mich. 
Wall, Jack, Box 41, Medaryville, Ind. 

Williams, Twillie, 2320 Louisiana Avenue, Gary, Ind. 
Vaughn, Levie, Friendly Acres Trailer Court. La Porte, Ind. 


Exuipit No. 3 
[Editorial From Michigan City News-Dispatch, Nov. 24, 1959] 


THERE ARE OTHER AREAS CALLING FoR EXPOSURE 


Recent TV exposures focused bright light.on one abject area of lax morality 
and now the U.S. Chamber of Commerce has spotlighted another. 

In a recent bulletin to members, the chamber urged employers to combat un- 
employment compensation chiseling. 

The need for better policing was clearly reflected by the experience of one busi- 
nessman who checked his own small realm and found these abuses: 


47557—60—pt. 7-28 
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1. A shiftless young man from a reputable family who worked at a job long 
enough to qualify for compensation, then quit, loafed until unemployment com- 
pensation benefits ran out, then repeated the process.’ 

2. A young housewife, whose husband had a steady job, quit office work to 
raise a family, and drew unemployment compensation benefits as long as they 
lasted. 

3. Two employees of a small plant took a month off each fall to go fishing. 
Their boss always obliged by “laying them off” so they could draw unemployment 
compensation benefits while vacationing.’ 

4. A young man working on his master’s degree took a summer job, then drew 
unemployment compensation benefits while back in college that fall.‘ 

There is little doubt that similar unemployment compensation abuses occur in 
Indiana. For one thing, administrators lack the manpower needed for thorough 
policing. For another, the system offers chiselers many loopholes. 

For example, unemployment compensation beneficiaries are supposed to be 
available for new jobs, but loafers know many subtle ways to avoid being hired. 
Mr. Shiftless in case No. 1 may present himself half-snozzled to a prospective 
employer or Mrs. Chisel in case No. 2 may say, “My husband is being transferred 
soon, so I can’t work for you very long.” Neither is likely to be employed. 

Human nature being as it is, unemployment compensation chiseling inevitably 
breeds more chiseling. Smith sees Jones get away with it and concludes, “Heck, 
I might as well get my share.” 

We saw an example of that after World War II when a shameful number of 
ex-GI’s flocked into the indolent “52-20 Club.” 

Unlike TV’s quizzers, unemployment compensation cheaters can’t excuse their 
shabby immorality by saying: “So what? It’s within the law, and nobody gets 
hurt.” In this case, hurts are inflicted on employers forced to pay higher tax 
rates and on honest, industrious workers who might otherwise draw more liberal 
benefits during periods of genuine distress. 

Moreover, unchecked chiseling is sure to corrode and weaken a system that 
most Americans want to keep strong and enduring. 

To preserve the strength and good character of the unemployment compensa- 
tion system, the U.S. Chamber urges employers to pursue and expose chiselers 
with greater vigilance. 

We firmly echo that exhortation. 


Mr. Kintzetz. Senator Hartke, will you please use your influence 
in Washington on Senator Douglas to confine his interest and efforts 
to the State of Illinois and on the Senator from Alaska to confine his 
interest and energy to the feeding and preservation of penguins and 
to get off our backs in northern Indiana. I thank you. 

Senator Harrxe. We thank you very much, “Bud.” 

The next witness will be Mr. Samuel I. Brooks. 

We — very happy to have you here, sir. Will you identify yourself 
please ? 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL I. BROOKS, MANAGER OF SOUTH BEND 
OFFICE, INDIANA EMPLOYMENT SECURITY DIV. 


Mr. Brooks. I am Samuel I. Brooks, manager of the South Bend 
local office of the Indiana Employment Security Division. I have 
submitted a statement following the general outline suggested in your 
announcement of this meeting and I think, primarily, I will call 
attention to the attachment here—labor force summary—which pretty 
much sets out the picture of unemployment in the county. In South 
Bend and Mishawaka from the years 1954 to 1959— this is by months 


2In Indiana you are not entitled to compensation when you i 
to work you must have earned 10 times eer weekly benefit. Par hee See gee oe 
?There are several references to pregnancies but in Indiana you have to be available 
for work to be eligible and obviously this young woman was not eligible. 
Anyone has to make a periodic weekly appearance to make oneself available and, 
ee to report your lack of earnings, and this would be difficult on a 4-week 
* We had a case where a young man had employment at Pullman and was laid off so he 
went back to Valparaiso University and returned to Pullman ° 
no job for him and Indiana denied him compensation. setiaes teremannelamdinaas 
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and indicates our heavy periods of unemployment have been somewhat 
in cycles and we find in 1954 we ran up as high as 18,000 to 20,000 for 
several months. We started out the year in January with 7,500 and 
ended up with 8,400. Through the middle months we got up high 
and then dropped down and then went along until the slump, usually 
in the middle of the year or middle months, due largely to the model 
change in the automotive plant, which would last for anywhere from 
2to3 months. In the early part of 1958 we started to raise our un- 
employed again considerably; ran up to, at the heaviest month 
there, I believe, 15.9 or 15,900 out of work was the total estimate. We 
have reduced that unemployment at the present time up to October 
1959 to 3,600 people or 3.6 percent of our labor force during this 
period, and during this period, too, we will notice that our total labor 
force has been reduced considerably. This has been caused by help 
migration, particularly during the period in 1954 when we were up to 
over 17,000 unemployed, and the people who had migrated were the 
first to be laid off as they were the newest employees and there was 
but little employment offered in the more stable industries, so many 
returned to their home States or went someplace where more favorable 
employment was offered. Our actual figures, which are based upon the 
total monthly survey, were only up to October 15. We do not have 
the November figures as yet but due to indirect effects of the steel 
shortage our figures are raised somewhat, but I see no indication why 
we cannot go back to the stabilized employment which we enjoy most 
of the year. The unemployment situation in St. Joseph County, I 
believe, is not as bad as here, although we certainly do have enough 
unemployed people to staff a nice additional industry in our com- 
munity and we are working steadily for the accomplishment of secur- 
ing an industry. I believe we are not so much affected by the closing 
of Kingsbury in our county. 

Mr. Merrick. What is the number of people in your area who have 
exhausted their unemployment benefits? 

Mr. Brooks. Currently, it is rather a low percentage. 

Mr. Merrick. Do you have any figures on how many people lost 
their benefits a year ago or 2 years ago and are still in your area? 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t have figures with me on that. 

Mr. Merrick. Are they available? 

Mr. Brooks. You do have some on the State level; a larger labor 
market area, including South Bend. 

Mr. Merrick. We asked some questions about that yesterday. I 
am not sure those figures were available. I am trying to find out how 
many people there are in your area who no longer have any claim for 
unemployment benefits, and who want jobs but have not worked for 
so long that they have no immediate prospects of obtaining benefits. 

Mr. Brooks. We have no way to determine that because these people 
who file for benefits that have exhausted their claims in the last year’s 
recession have been working pretty regularly and are now able to file 
claims. Consequently they are no longer considered as paid-out claims 
and generally speaking, all of our claims we have filed now are new 
— in this current steel recession and they, of course, still have 

enefits. 

Mr. Merrick. The point I am trying to make is that there seems to 
be a gap. We want to know about the people whose unemployment 
benefits have been exhausted, and who have been unable to find work 
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so as to obtain or file for new benefits. I imagine you tend to lose 
track after the benefits run out unless they come in every day. 

Mr. Brooks. We have nostatistics on that in the local office although 
I think in the claim section there might be. 

Senator Harrxe. We asked yesterday and they could not provide 
them. They thought they could but they did not have it. 

Mr. Brooxs. I never looked for them. 

Senator Harrxe. If you could find it, we would be most grateful. 

Mr. Brooks. I could find that answer on our files on new claims 
but I did not prepare it. 

Senator Hartke. If you would send it to the committee we would 
certainly appreciate it. I believe the point you make is, roughly, since 
1954 to 1959 we have had an increase in population and total labor 
force and yet an increase in unemployment so it is not sufficient to 
have the same number of jobs: We need more jobs or probably the 
people in this area, the present unemployed labor force will have 
to move out. We must provide more employment. 

Mr. Brooxs. I would say so. That is a problem that I think our 
community is working diligently to promote. You can’t stand still 
without going backward. I herewith submit my statement: 


STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE St. JosePH County SoutH BEnp, INp., 
LAsorR MARKET AREA 


Submitted by Samuel I. Brooks, Manager, South Bend Local Office, Indiana 
Employment Security Division, South Bend, Ind. 


Attachments will set out the St. Joseph County labor force, unemployed, 
workers involved in labor disputes, and total employed workers, by months 
over the 1954 to current year; the commuting pattern and the current labor 
market letter for the area. 


COMMENTS ON OUTLINE OF INQUIRY 


1. Unemployment today is a national problem due to complexity of change. 
It can no longer be controlled by an individual area, firm, or employer. 

2. Today’s unemployment cannot be wholly solved by local community or 
State although local cooperation is necessary and helpful. 

8. Industries can help insure full employment by: 

(a) Diversification to eliminate seasonal patterns but; 
(b) Individual industries cannot control situations such as result of 
present steel situation or recession slide of late 1957 and 1958. 

4. Of those presently unemployed, the major portion are male, semiskilled, 
and unskilled in the under 45 age group. The current steel supply situation has 
lowered the age range considerably. 

5. Governmental employment agencies are attempting to improve their place- 
ment operations both local and nationwide. Improved communications are 
noticably more effective. Increased worker and employer education on the 
services available and improved or increased methods of communication plus 
staff improvement would be most helpful. 

6. Statistical reporting of supply and demand of workers is very useful, but 
there is never enough staff time (local office) to adequately cover this phase 
of reporting to obtain maximum effectiveness and use. 

7. Number of job loss in area, November 1957 to November 1959: 

(a) Seven hundred and fifty jobs were lost locally by firms consolidating 
local operations in plants located out of the area. 

(b) Two thousand, two hundred and fifty jobs loss at local plants due 
to cancellation or expiration of defense contracts. 

8. There is an employment problem for those over 45. Employer demand 
is for younger workers who can be expected to have a longer working life and 
are more susceptible to training on new jobs. This condition will require 
education of both employers and workers over a long period; employers to 
understand the advantages of the older and more settled workers and the 
workers the advantages of preparing themselves for more skilled work and 
building a work history of good citizenship and workmanship while employed. 
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SuRVEY OF INDIANA COMMUTING PATTERNS MARCH AND APRIL, 1950 
COMMUTING HAS INCREASED SINCE 1947 


A second survey of commuting patterns conducted by local offices of the 
employment security division shows that, generally, commuting has increased 
slightly since 1947. On a statewide basis 13 percent of the persons employed in 
the establishments surveyed reside outside of the county in which they are em- 
ployed. In 1947 the figure was 11 percent. 


COMMUTING HEAVIER IN SOME AREAS 


In 1950, as in 1947, establishments in Connersville and Jeffersonville reported 
a heavy volume of commuting workers with over one-third of their employees 
residing outside the home county. Lawrenceburg which was not included in 
the 1947 study, also draws more than a third of its workers from beyond the 
margins of Dearborn County. In fourth position was New Albany, where em- 
ployers reported more than a fourth of their workers commute from points out- 
side Floyd County. With the exception of Connersville, these cities are located 
near the county border and, therefore, the traveling distance of commuters is 
not necessarily great. It is also interesting to note that all three cities are 
located on the Ohio River and are drawing a substantial number of workers 
from adoining States. 


MORE COMMUTING TO BIGGER CITIES 


In all, employers in 16 out of the 26 selected counties included in the survey 
reported that over 10 percent of their workers live beyond the county lines of 
the home county. Employers in nearly all of the industrial areas in which a 
major city is located reported more than 10 percent of their employees travel 
daily from another county. In the Calumet area (Gary-Hammond-East Chi- 
cago) employers report 14.5 percent of their employees live outside Lake County. 
Fort Wayne employers reported 14.4 percent are drawn from outside their 
home county; South Bend, 13.1 percent; Evansville, 12.1 percent; and Terre 
Haute, 10.6 percent. 


SMALLER TOWNS USE MORE LOCAL WORKERS 


While there is variation in the amount of commuting among different em- 
ployers as well as different areas, the 1950 survey again showed that employers 
in smaller cities generally are more dependent upon residents of the home 
county. Employers of both Linton and Peru, for example, report that only 4.6 
percent of their workers commute from out-counties. Vincennes, which ranks 
high as a center of agricultural activities, showed the lowest percent (3) of 
workers traveling to work from beyond the county lines. 
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WHY WORKERS COMMUTE 


Congested living conditions in the large cities and the attraction of living in 
a suburban community have tended to pull the family residence away from 
larger cities and in some cases into neighboring counties. Many workers com- 
mute to larger industrial centers because they have special skills not needed in 
their local communities. Commuting is heavier in the larger cities for a num- 
ber of reasons. Working conditions in larger centers are often more attractive, 
wages tend to be somewhat higher, and job opportunities are usually greater. 
Bus service from outlying points to larger industrial centers is likely to be more 
adequate than facilities offered for commuting to small cities. 

In most instances, areas of high employment draw a proportionately larger 
number of workers from surrounding counties than areas in which employment 
is at a low level. Inadequate housing in the areas of high employment continues 
to be a factor back of commuting from distant points. The geographic posi- 
tion of the principal city or cities within the county has some influence on the 
figures because they are based on county units. Obviously, a city which is 
near the county line will draw more workers from other counties than one 
located in the center of the county. 

In numerous cases commuting merely reflects the story of a worker seeking 
a job where one is available, getting the job, and retaining his former resi- 
dence. There have been many holdovers from the war period at which time 
workers commuted great distances. 


HERE’S HOW WE DID IT 


Employment security division interviewers from 29 local and branch offices 
obtained information on the distribution of workers by residence during the 
course of their regular employer visiting during March and April of this year. 
A total of 1,164 major establishments, including a fair representation of non- 
manufacturing industries, contributed data this year. In 1947 most of the 
688 employers included in the survey were manufacturers. This year’s ex- 
panded coverage is felt to present a slightly more adequate picture of the com- 
muting pattern, but it prevents a strict comparison with data for 1947. 

Although coverage of the two surveys differs some, in most areas the figures 
are comparable because no large firms were added or dropped. In two areas, 
however—Indianapolis and Anderson—the figures for the 2 years are affected 
significantly by the inclusion of additional firms and a change in the method of 
accumulating the figures at one or two major firms. 

When employers were unable to supply exact data estimates were furnished. 
Results are presented for 26 areas composed of one central city or cities and the 
surrounding territory from which the area’s workers commute. However, re- 
ports were obtained from firms in minor areas and these figures were included 
in statewide figures. 

Additional details on the survey methods or the results may be obtained 
through the local office of the employment security division or by writing di- 
rectly to the research and statistics section. 
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{From Labor Market Letter, Indiana Employment Security Division, November 1959] 
SourH BeNnD-MIsHAWAKA AREA (St. JOSEPH COUNTY) 


St. Joseph County employment declined 700 between September and October, 
after the previous period had hit the highest level since 1957. Unemployment 
in October was unchanged from the previous month. The labor force decreased 
with the reopening of schools in September. 

At mid-October 89,700 persons were employed in the county, which was 5,100 
more than in the same month last year. October unemployment of 3,600 com- 
pared to 7,500 in October 1958. 

The October employment drop reflected the start of a decline expected to 
continue in the weeks ahead. Normal seasonal declines had started in some 
industries; then the effects of the steel strike created steel or parts shortages 
and order cancellations were underway. Most significant was the clouded vision 
in near-future planning which created a hold-the-line attitude in the hiring of 
new workers or replacement of those who quit jobs. 

Manufacturing industries reported a net employment drop of 700 during the 
September-to-October period. The largest percentage of this drop occurred in 
the transportation equipment industry, where mixed trends were evident among 
the various firms of this group. Employment in the aircraft division of the 
industry declined when a Government contract was completed. One auto divi- 
sion delayed production changes with steel supplies growing shorter and workers 
were laid off. Still another automotive supplier increased employment to meet 
customer order demand. 

Nonelectrical machinery employment declined slightly as layoffs started in 
the farm equipment segment, a result of steel shortages. Food industry employ- 
ment dropped along with the demand for beverages. A layoff had started in 
the rubber industry, partially due to seasonal factors and partially because of 
order cancellations and a cut in the workweek for many. Other manufacturing 
employment held to near the September level. 

In October the nonmanufacturing industry employment held to the previous 
month level, although changes occurred in various segments of the industry 
group. Transportation service employment declined, as did the number of new 
ears to haul. Employment declined slightly in government, finance, banking, 
and real estate groups, mostly due to payroll cuts in government when outdoor 
park and recreational services ended. The approach of winter and the pre- 
holiday season bolstered trade and service employment. 


UNEMPLOYMENT TRENDS 


At mid-October the number of persons applying for weekly unemployment 
insurance benefits was near the September level and principally for farm equip- 
ment, automotive, and aircraft industries. By early November the volume was 
rising with an increase in layoffs from automotive, farm equipment, foundries, 
rubber, and electrical parts manufacturing firms. The rise in unemployment 
is expected to gain momentum as the impact of the effects of the steel strike 
causes order cancellations, steel or parts shortages. 


FUTURE TRENDS 


Job openings started to decline in late October and the demand for workers 
continued to tighten in early November. Most of the current demand is for 
skilled or specially trained workers. The volume of workers needed for pre- 
nenaay business increases will be tied to the employment volume maintained in 

e area. 
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Labor force summary 


[In thousands] 
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Note.—Estimates for nonagricultural wage and salaried workers are peeporen in cooperation with the 
U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and Bureau of Employment Security. 


Senator Hartke. Thank you for your testimony, Mr. Brooks, 
(Hearing is adjourned for lunch.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Harrxr. Is Mr. Tex Borders here? His statement will be 
entered as part of the record. 


INTERNATIONAL Hop CARRIERS, 
BUILDING AND COMMON LABORERS UNION OF 
AMERICA, Loca 645, 
South Bend, Ind., November 24, 1959. 
Hon. R. VANCE HARTKE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR HARTKE: I have enclosed the statement I wish to make to your 
special committee on unemployment problems. I regret that I will be unable to 
attend in person your LaPorte hearings on December 4. 

I wish to thank you for the opportunity to submit this statement. Of course, 
I sincerely hope that your work will help to secure some good Federal legislation 
in the field of unemployment. 

Best regards, 
Trex Borpers. 
PREPARED STATEMENT OF TEX W. BORDERS 


My name is Tex W. Borders. 

My home address is 2430 Bertrand Road, South Bend, Ind. 

I am president and business agent of Local 645, International Hod Carriers, 
Building and Common Laborers Union of America, whose address is 1236 West 
Washington Avenue, South Bend, Ind. 

In testifying before this committee I will limit my remarks to the specific 
area of unemployment with which I am most conversant and concerned, that 
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is, the economic situation of the Hod Carriers Union in the St. Joseph County, 
Ind., area. 

In 1955 our unon had 1,800 members. Today we have approximately 800 
members, of which about 20 percent have been unemployed for the better 
part of 1959. As far as our union is concerned this is an area of chronic unem- 
ployment. In the depths of the unemployment cycle we have suffered, both 
economically and sociologically, as much as any county in the Nation. The plain 
facts are that little has been done by either the State or Federal Government to 
ameliorate this condition. 

There are a number of reasons why I think that this is a national problem and, 
therefore, of direct concern to the Federal Government. First and most obvious, 
we are Americans. If we are not well off, then the well-being of the country 
as a whole is diminished by our unfortunate circumstances. The Federal 
Government is the only unit of government in our country which is responsible 
for all Americans everywhere. Second, as in so many other areas, the Federal 
Government must assume a responsibility that has been defaulted by the State 
governments. Specifically, Indiana, our country’s eighth-ranked industrial State, 
has not managed to keep abreast of the times in unemployment compensation 
payments, either in their adequacy o. their duration. Third, I respectfully 
suggest that this is a national problem because economic and sociclogical changes 
are taking place which bear no relationship to State, or even regional, boundaries. 
The increasing urbanization of the country, for example. Very few St. Joseph 
County rural families earn 100 percent of their income from farming. They 
have come to the city to compete in our labor market. So it is a real national 
problem, not simply a local one, that more jobs must be created. 

For these reasons, it is my opinion that definite action must be taken by 
the Federal Government to help solve our unemployment problem. Of definite 
and immediate importance would be to award defense contracts to local indus- 
tries. I will say quite frankly that such areas of chronic and persistent unem- 
ployment as our own should, in fact, be favored with such awards. I don’t 
take this stand because of self-interest or because I believe the Government 
should make concessions to mismanagement or indolence. The facts are that 
we have many well-managed and internationally famed industries; we have 
an aggressive group of local citizens giving of their time, efforts and money to 
attract new industries and to encourage expansion of existing firms; we have 
clean, respectable unions; we have responsible and progressive local govern- 
ments and we have a stable, civic-minded citizenry who take pride in their 
city. What we don’t have is enough jobs. Why? Partly because of the in- 
creasing urbanization that I mentioned before and partly the natural increase 
in population. But most important, because we are not receiving defense 
contracts as we once did—contracts, I might add, which attracted to our area 
many new workers who now comprise a substantial amount of our surplus labor. 

The economic losses of unemployment are readily discernible in lost pay to 
workers, lost profit to industry, decreased or lost dividends to stockholders, 
increased taxes to pay for relief, decreased retail sales, etc. The social impli- 
cations are less discernible, but more tragic. I speak for all the members of 
our union, no one of them more than another, but to give this committee a 
complete and honest picture I must make this observation. About 65 percent 
of our members are Negroes. They are the last to be hired and the first to 
be fired. It is a blow to any man’s pride to be unemployed. But when he knows 
the loss of his job is due to his color, he easily develops a sense of futility about 
all aspects of life. He knows he cannot change his color, and he is very prone 
to giving up, making less of an effort rather than more. The Negro must, and 
wants, to help himself attain his rightful equality with his fellow men. It 
seems to me that the opportunity for employment is the most basic necessity in 
the complex problem of civil rights. Unemployment does more to delay civil 
rights than 100 Faubuses. 

I would like to say for the record that I appreciate and commend the fine work, 
the help and the assistance in the problems of unemployment that has been 
given me and the union by Senator R. Vance Hartke; Congressman John 
Brademas; Samuel Brooks, manager of the Indiana Employment Security 
Division in South Bend, and P. D. Pointer, Portage Township trustee. 

I wish to thank the committee for its invitation to me to testify on this very 
important problem. I hope that tangible evidences of the committee’s good 
work will soon be forthcoming in St. Joseph County. 


Senator Harrxe. The letter from June Bihary, 22814 N. Main 
Street, South Bend, Ind., is made part of the record. 
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SoutH BEnp, Inp., November 8, 1959. 


Deak. SENATOR. HaRTKE: In view of your interest and study of Indiana em- 
ployment problems, I wish to suggest such a study include the employment 
problem for. controlled epilepties. 

Often the compensation .or insurance laws will not permit employment to these 
people if this is made public. As a result the State must lose people as tax- 
payers, and support them through public aid. 

Most of Indiana is still without any epilepsy education provided with the 
exceptions of. Evansville and Indianapolis of the larger cities. This has per- 
mitted discrimination to dominate the employment picture on the basis of fear 
and ignorance that should not be permitted to exist. 

For this reason, our State hospital cannot release the recovered to employ- 
ment to which their history would force rejection. Therefore, they are used 
by the State to perform institutional labor on a steady basis, without. any pay 
for as high as 10 to 20-years. Often medical science has now discovered drugs 
that control this condition permanently, if these drugs are available under the 
eare of a neurologist. So good has been the progress, too long not realized by 
the public, due to our shamefully outmoded laws, that most States have abol- 
ished epileptic institutions completely. 

The vocational rehabilitation and State employment agencies have failed to 
provide adequate jobs or help for the controlled epileptic which our laws dis- 
courage their employment. 

If Indiana is to gain industry and improve labor problems to meet every 
citizen’s need for employment, then why are the controlled epileptics denied a 
right to work, under our present laws? Should these people be denied any 
employment agent help, and made to appear a risk they no longer are, under the 
control now possible? In the absence of any medical report on the nature or 
degree of history of epilepsy, would an employment agent have a right to make 
this public to employers, at the expense of unemployment to epileptics? At 
any rate, the problem is fast becoming a serious one, in view of the increase in 
population of epileptics over the years, since the State hospital still has one- 
half of the patients at the epileptic hospital that were admitted 20 years ago. 
Since epilepsy can now be conrolled, we need laws to encourage this, or we will 
be forced with increased taxes for their support. 

Our compensation laws, insurance laws, and unions will not accept these peo- 
ple knowingly on employment. Other States such as Ohio and Wisconsin 
present a better employment picture for epileptics and handicapped workers as 
a whole. 

In the history of Indiana politics, I never knew a leader once to bring 
about a change to e icourage and correct the employment problems of epileptics, 
yet these people often pay taxes working at temporary jobs until their history 
of this, or a seizure occurs to cause their dismissal. 

If more towns would have followed Evansville’s example in the organization 
of epilepsy chapters, part of this problem would have been corrected long ago. 
Presently, South Bend is interested in this serious community problem, and 
attempting to form a chapter with the leadership of Mrs. Clarence Monion of 
South Bend, the National Epilepsy League president. 

As an epileptic myself, having spent over 22 years in an Indiana State 
Hospital for this from the admitting age of 7 years, I am fully aware of the 
problems on this. I was finally discharged on locating a position in a State 
mental hospital laundry where I was employed over 3 years. I still have State 
reemployment rights, but am limited in skills to that of a press operator in the 
laundry, since being denied a public education and being hospitalized so long, 
due to employment problems for epileptics. 

I have been unemployed in my community due to insurance laws, unions, and 
compensation laws, for the past 2% months. I have no home and cannot support 
myself as a result. I have been on poor relief for food only and cannot gain 
assistance for my rent (shelter, only by being forced to accept the county 
aged home for this, my age being only 33). In most jobs where unions exist, 
a person is forced to join or lose your job, and epleptics are not accepted in 
unions anyway. 

This has cost me my right to earn social security benefits—a public school 
education. Also the right to work and support myself, the right to meet my 
welfare needs adequately, the right to live in the community where I can seek 
a job interview (if sent to county home), the right to a job without dis- 
crimination, and the right to expect to obtain good health measures—proper 
food, medical and physical (work). 
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Psychological problems resulting from disgrace of being on relief rolls instead 
of being a taxpayer as I am capable of being (my doctor confirmed this and he 
isa neurologist). 

As a citizen of the State of Indiana (legal residence in South Bend (I plea 
for your help as a leader, to pave the way for employment of controlled epileptics. 
Rehabilitation of epileptics and handicapped people has been so neglected in 
Indiana due to outmoded laws, that Indiana is losing taxpayers despite any 
increase in industry which people from other States come to fill. Please in- 
vestigate the problem. 

Sincerely, 
JUNE BIHArY. 


Senator Harrxe. I see we have present a government class from 
the La Porte High School. Will you come forward and find chairs, 
please. We are very happy to have you with us. Mr. Noel is our 
next witness. 


STATEMENT OF H. J. NOEL, STAFF REPRESENTATIVE OF INDIANA 
STATE AFL-CIO 


Mr. Noeu. I have submitted a copy of my remarks for the record. 


Mr. Chairman and members of this select committee, my name is H. J. Noel. 
I am here in the capacity of staff representative of Indiana State AFL-CIO, 
officially designated to speak for that organization. 

I would first like to congratulate the chairman of this committee and the 
committee itself for having selected, as sites for these hearings, the four localities 
within this State which you selected. They represent, in our estimation, four of 
the worst areas of Indiana in terms of unemployment. There are several other 
areas in this State that are currently being affected by unusual high unemploy- 
ment that should become part of your total report namely: Richmond and 
Auburn. 

I have a copy of the Turner report submitted to you yesterday and I think 
I consider it one of the best and most complete reports of employment conditions 
and I would be happy to hear your comments about it. I would like to repeat 
in this report that as of this hour Indiana is experiencing a 184,000-job deficiency 
and this is real cause for alarm. 

I would like to spend several minutes talking about Auburn and the allied 
factors that are now causing a plant to close its doors causing a relatively 
mild panic in Indiana and move all its operations to Deming, N. Mex. 

In this community of 5,100 Hoosiers, we are currently in the process of seeing 
the Auburn Rubber Co. close down its Auburn operations that will cause the loss 
of jobs for 300 men and women and the loss of a weekly $30,000 payroll to that 
community. This means the loss of $1,560,000 in purchasing power within this 
fifth-class city each year from hourly workers alone. Added to this total 
of course must be the supervisory employee payroll. 

We would suggest to this committee that this is a grave concern here in 
Indiana and most certainly must pose a similar problem in many sections of 
America ; therefore we feel that all the allied reasons for this industrial migra- 
tion should receive the attention of this committee and other senatorial com- 
mittees charged with investigation in this economic field. 

It seems to us that a study should be made with the aim in view of estab- 
lishing some type of uniform law for all 50 States in the field of incorporation 
procedures. This is not a very grave problem but is a contributing factor to 
the total complex fabric of industrial migration. 

We feel an investigation should be made in the methods employed by local 
chambers of commerce, local planning committees, and in some cases, State 
departments of commerce. 

We firmly believe that the destinies of local communities certainly should be 
left up to local determinations in the main; however, we suggest to you gentle- 
men that when the total American community is affected, it then becomes the 
concern of our Congress. 

Inducements that are being offered include long-term leases for as little as 
$1 a year, public subscription to build railroad sidings into property and for 
distribution of other utilities, the elimination of property tax payments for long 
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periods of time, recruitment of native labor supply, and the enactment of 
regressive industrial labor legislation by the various States. We realize the 
southern sections of America need industrial expansion, but not at the expense 
of the rest of the country. 

HIGHER MINIMUM WAGES 


We believe that as one of the corrective measures the Congress should give 
serious, additional consideration to the broadening and raising of the Federal 
wage and hour regulations. This will serve a twofold purpose. This will elim- 
inate, to some degree, the incentive for industrial migration on the part of those 
employers who would jeopardize the purchasing power of their employees in 
those communities to which they move and also minimizes their ability to par- 
ticipate in the economic expansion of America as a whole. 

This low-pay attitude on the part of certain American manufacturers, seems 
to us, to reflect narrow and selfish perspectives. A new minimum wage of $1.25 
with full coverage to both interstate and intrastate workers, would give the 
American economy the best shot in the arm that could be conceived. 


INCREASED UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


One of the real grave factors and something discussed this morning effecting 
the economy of the total Indiana community is the depressing inadequacies of 
unemployment compensation coverage here in Indiana, the figures you were 
searching for this morning. 

Because of the historical indifference of the Indiana Legislature for many 
years, we think the U.S. Senate, with the House of Representatives concurring, 
will embark upon a program in the near future to establish certain unemploy- 
ment compensation standards. 

Let us proceed on the established theory that the ultimate cost of maintain- 
ing the unemployment compensation program is borne by the consuming public. 
If this is true, and it can be no other way, maintaining unemployment com- 
pensation is merely imposing sales tax on the consuming public; the general or 
consuming public has a stake in this matter because of its effect on the various 
communities in which they reside and pay taxes and support the local economy. 

In the first instance the Indiana maximum weekly benefit stands at $36 per 
week providing the unemployed qualified person has as much as $950 in the 
highest calendar quarter from among the first four of the previous five calendar 
quarters. As the law now stands in Indiana the only people who are eligible 
for the maximum amount of $36 per week are those who averaged at least $1.69 
per hour, worked 40 hours each week for a full 13 weeks in his of her highest 
calendar quarter. 

The $1.68 per hour person along with all those who have earned even less 
will not be eligible for the maximum as computed under the infamous Indiana 
formula. This inadequacy should be corrected with a Federal amendment, if 
need be, and it apparently is needed. In this respect we would like to point out 
to you that at the inception of unemployment compensation in Indiana the 
average weekly wage for all covered employees stood at $26 per week. The 
maximum unemployment compensation benefit was established at that time at 
$15 per week. This represents 57.6 percent of gross wages at that time. 

It also represents an effort to maintain, for those people who became unem- 
ployed through no fault of their own, 57.6 percent of purchasing power that has 
suddenly been denied to him because of an economic downturn that he had abso- 
lutely no control over. Yet today, 23 years later, with the approximate Indiana 
average weekly wage now standing at $101 for all covered employment, the 
amount of purchasing power being retained through a $36 maximum stands at 
35.6. So, in spite of a $21 unemployment compensation weekly benefit increase 
over that more than two decade period, purchasing power has been exactly 22 
percent. 

LONGER DURATION 


Now in terms of duration of coverage the 1959 legislature increased the total 
weeks that one can receive this protection from 20 to 26 weeks. But let me 
point out to you that no one who becomes unemployed prior to April 1, 1960. 
will be eligible to receive the full 26 weeks of coverage. This is due to the fact 
that no unemployed worker will have an opportunity to establish his first four 
of the previous five calendar quarters at $950. It takes four full calendar quar- 
ters of $950 in order that the unemployed person will qualify for the full coverage 
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of 26 weeks. In other words, in spite of the fact that the 1959 Indiana Legisla- 
ture amended the law to provide $36 per week for 26 weeks, it will be April 1, 
1960, before any unemployed Hoosier can hope to receive that full protection. 

We would like to suggest to you that shortly the township trustee of Portage 
Township of St. Joseph County, which encompasses the heart of South Bend, 
will testify to this committee on the cost that is involved in maintaining his re- 
sponsibiliy to the financially depressed of his township. The figures that he is 
about to give you creates a rather fearful condition. 

Gentlemen, I suggest to you that 75 percent of the reason for this increase in 
poor relief is due to the terribly inadequate duration of unemployment compen- 
sation coverage. 

To be more specific, yesterday, I checked with employment security division in 
Indianapolis and they relayed to me these figures; During the year of 1958, 
what you were discussing this a.m., more than 108,000 Hoosiers exhausted the 
duration of coverage, plus more than 10,000 of those unemployed, who had been 
in Indiana sufficiently long enough to establish wage credits, but who were 
forced to return to their homes in other States, due to their inability to find work 
in Indiana. 

For the first 10 months of this year, in other words through the month of 
October, more than 40,000 have exhausted their benefit coverage, plus another 
4,000 from outstate, who have returned to their homes. 

This means that during the last 22-month period some 165,000 men and women 
who lost employment in Indiana through no fault of their own have stayed un- 
employed sufficiently long to use up all their eligibility. 

During the early portion of my testimony gentlemen, I suggested to you that 
the cost of maintaining unemployment compensation was borne by the con- 
suming public, we now then find those same people who play the dual role of 
consumer and taxpayer, now paying the cost of maintaining this unemployed 
worker and his family with some degree of dignity through property taxation. 

To make it doubly difficult we are at this point transferring this unemployed 
worker and his continuing domestic needs onto the smallest tax base of any 
governmental unit, property taxes. This is not an official position but I suggest, 
if what we believe is true, that the consuming public pays the cost of maintain- 
ing unemployment compensation and then is doubly penalized in the role of 
taxpayer, that the people who are unemployed through no fault of their own, 
who qualify, who must adhere to all the facets of the Indiana law, who are 
available and seeking employment, if they cannot find a job through the re- 
development bill or public works program and if private industry cannot give 
them a job and the consuming public pays the cost of unemployment compensa- 
tion, then they should have unemployment compensation without limit if they 
meet all other qualifications. 

Gentlemen, permit me in closing, to thank you for this opportunity to present 
to you this one facet of the effects of unemployment in Indiana and to com- 
mend you for this effort to look into this serious economic problem. 


Congressman Brapemas. That is a very fine and helpful statement. 

Senator Harrxe. I would like to ask one question in regard to 
raising the minimum standards. We often hear it said that labor is 
one itself out of the market. Would you care to comment on that 

rie g 

a Nogu. This is probably an answer that should be given by Mr. 
Turner who is a recognized economist. That this is certainly not true 
is born out by a statement issued by Mr. McDonald, the president 
of the U.S. steelworkers, just a week or 10 days ago. I noticed that 
last week the cost of living had risen to an alltime high in America 
and the steelworkers had not received any type of increase for 17 long 
months. I think steel represents organized labor as a whole pretty 
well. If this is true I cannot see how the fact that the steelworkers 
not having received an increase for 17 months and the cost of living 
has risen, this could not be contributory to it. 

Senator Harrxe. Do you have any comments on the problem cre- 
ated by automation ? 
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Mr. Nort. I can merely comment that the entire employee force in 
America is being affected by automation and to substantiate what I 
say certain legislative action is going to have to take place until 
America recovers from this transition to automation. Some sort of 
all-over cushion must be provided. 

Senator Harrxer. Do you feel sufficient efforts are being made in 
vocational rehabilitation and training ? 

Mr. Nor. No. 

Senator Hartke. Is enough being done for the people who have 
lost their natural place in employment due to automation ? 

Mr. Nort. That is a problem for Congress and the State legislature 
and something that must be brought to the attention of both legis- 
lative bodies. 

Senator Harrke. Are you acquainted with any programs to deal 
with this problem in this area? 

Mr. Noru. No, and I am aware of the facts of the communities for 
the AFL. 

Senator Hartke. You are not aware of any kind of an active pro- 
gram in Indiana? 

Mr. Nort. If there were some I would know about it. 

Senator Hartke. You feel there is a definite need for it ? 

Mr. Noet. Yes. 

Mr. Extis Anprerson. We have all read in the morning papers of 
the President’s statement on his departure abroad that his goal would 
be to seek world disarmament. This is something for which we cer- 
tainly all share a hope. Do you know if any plan or studies have 
been made as to what we would do if we were to enter into this period 
of disarming ? 

Mr. Nor. I am not aware of any plans being made to pick up em- 
ployment if this severe action takes place in the State and there are 
people following me who will testify that this will have a very severe 
effect, especially in one major aircraft plant. We will have testimony 
to substantiate that very shortly. 

Senator Harrxe. Thank you for a very fine statement. Mayor 
Koomler is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EVERETT KOOMLER, MAYOR OF LA PORTE 


Mayor Koomter. Senator Hartke, Congressman Brademas, I am 

Mayor Everett Koomler. 
enator Hartke. We are very happy to have you with us. 

Mayor Koomter. First of all I want to congratulate you on your 
reelection. 

Congressman Brapemas. I want to second that. 

Mayor Koomter. Thank you both kindly. I have been out of town 
for a week, and I have no prepared statement but I am immensely 
grateful for your conducting these hearings throughout Indiana and 
particularly in La Porte, and your analysis of the unemployment 
existing in this city. You touched this morning at length on the 
closing of KOP and last year I corresponded extensively with Senator 
Jenner who furnished me with a copy of a letter from the Department 
of the Army signed by Lieutenant Cole. In the last paragraph they 
stated they had no plans to transfer work from KOP to another 
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facility but that their current plans were to keep KOP open. But 
it was not economically feasible to do so. However, with KOP com- 
ing to La Porte a number of years ago it brought a number of people 
to La Porte who are still with us and who like it here and are trying 
to seek employment here. This morning when Congressman Brade- 
mas furnished you these charts he did not elaborate on them very 
much. Iwould like to make this point: In 1947 we had 19,000 people 
employed in the county. This went up to 31,000 in 1953 and back to 
19,000 in 1958. In covered manufacturing we had 14,000 in 1947. 
That went up to 24,000 in 1953. It is now 12,500 so we have less peo- 
ple working in manufacturing today than in 1947. I have lived in 
La Porte all my life. I engaged a planning association to make a sur- 
vey of our city and I have this information pertaining to employment 
and the working force in La Porte County in this booklet. 


SEASONAL INDUSTRY 


No doubt you are aware of the fact that our major manufacturing 
industry here is a manufacturer of farm implements and consequently 
they are a seasonal industry. At certain times of the year we suffer 
unemployment. This is a large industry and is equipped to do more 
work if some could be channeled into this area. This year, Senator, 
we had contact through the chamber of commerce and worked hard 
trying to induce industry to come to the city of La Porte. They 
decided to stay where they were as had they moved it would have 
had a serious impact on that locality which was a small city, but 
they did contact other areas and located another plant in Alabama. 
A gentleman said a moment ago, and I am in accord with him, we 
should have a higher minimum wage law in the United States. If 
they could not go out and procure labor for less money I think we 
would have that industry in La Porte today. I think that about 
covers my entire subject. 

Senator Harrxe. Yesterday I had the pleasure of making a speech 
to the farm implement dealers of the State of Indiana, and I pointed 
out to them the fact that there is at the present time an attempt being 
made, either consciously or unconsciously, by certain elements to cast 
the farmer against his city brothers and sisters and have the city 
people think of the farmers as getting rich. Truthfully, the farmers 
all over the Nation are suffering a very violent recession of their own. 
Their own income is going down by 15 percent next year and ulti- 
mately will affect farm employment. If you don’t have farmers mak- 
ing money they have no way to buy farm equipment, and the dealers 
and farm equipment manufacturers are going to suffer in return. 
It is really a big problem for all. Despite the high cost of living, 
unfortunately an increased amount of money is not reaching the 
farmer. If a farmer gave his wheat away, we would still have to 
pay 1714 cents for a loaf of bread that costs 20 cents today, so this is 
nothing you can forget about. The other parts of our economy should 
be interested in assisting the farmer. I don’t mean doing the others 
out of help, but the farmer is crying for help too and we should try 
to give him help. 


47557 O—60—pt. 729 
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AREA REDEVELOPMENT BILL 


Mayor Koomter. Senator, in regard to the area redevelopment bill, 
we are no different than a lot of other cities who in the near future 
anticipate a constant population growth. Perhaps this is a little self- 
ish attitude, but we are confronted with the prospect of enlarging 
our utilities and with money being as tight as it is the community 
would have to borrow money. Maybe through the area development 
bill some money could be favsitalved by the Federal Government or 
could be borrowed at a nominal rate of interest ? 

Senator Harrxe. We are in the process of a tight money policy, 
and that is one of the big problems in the field of metropolitan assist- 
ance. It is a problem that is coming to the front as far as national 
policy is concerned, and I have sponsored legislation in this field of 
metropolitan assistance. For your information, I know that people 
are constantly requiring more in the line of services and the money 
has to come from some place. Under the present circumstances in 
Indiana it is from the property tax, and if you don’t want the prop- 
erty tax to go higher then other methods must be provided or you 
just have to do without the improvements. I know you are familiar 
with this. I pe, that in a way it might help you to explain to 
some of these people that if they want to prevent the property taxes 
from being higher, then they are going to have to be content with less 
city services. I know your problems. I have said frequently one of 
the hardest jobs in ablie life is being the mayor of a city. 

Mayor Koom er. Well, I don’t know; how about being a Senator? 

Senator Harrxe. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Merrick. We have a letter addressed to Senator Hartke from 
Robert Garrison of 207 Southerland Street in La Porte which brings 
up a problem in this unemployment picture that we have run into 
several times; a man 55 years old with a long record of work who is 
unable to find a job because his particular job was abolished. 

Congressman Brapemas. Mr. Chairman, in connection with Mr. 
Garrison’s letter, I might say that I had the pleasure recently of giv- 
ing an address on legislation on the problems of the aged and aging 
at a conference in Washington, D.C., and in doing research for this 
speech I was astonished to see the extent of job discrimination against 

rsons because of age. I was approached by a man from La Porte, 
I don’t believe it was Mr. Garrison, who told me he had worked in 
La Porte for 30 years. He was just about 50 years old, not quite, 
but could not find a job because the plant was leaving town. He was 
50 years of age and had seniority of 30 years but he was up against 
it so I am very hopeful that this committee, as it moves around the 
country, will look into that particular problem. 

Senator Harrse. I am in receipt of a letter addressed to me at La 
Porte, Ind., under date of December 2, 1959, from Charles K. Vetito. 
I would like to read a portion of this letter as it is symbolic of letters 
I receive every day in substance. It may be the situations differ a 
little as to circumstance or number of children. 


PaToKA, INp., December 2, 1959. 
Mr. Hartke: You had a pretty good writeup in the paper. You ask for news 
in any one of the factories in Evansville; here goes. 
I started working for Servel February 1952. I was working there when you 
were elected mayor and to tell you the truth it was the first time I met you and 
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I liked you. You were shaking hands with the men at the gates. I told you I 
couldn’t shake your hand as I was from Princeton and you said shake anyway. 
Well, so much for that. I was laid off in July 1956. I was off until January 
1957. At that time I went to work at Seeger Whirlpool. They had a reduction 
in force September 27, 1957. Since that time I haven’t had a job; maybe a day a 
week, but I haven’t worked over 2% months all this year. I am a married 
man and have four children. I heard Chrysler in St. Louis was hiring, so I 
went over there Monday. But noluck. They weren’t even taking applications. 
So I then went to Indianapolis Tuesday, but no luck there, either. I'll go 
anywhere or do anything. The only way this section of the country can be 
helped is for there to be another public works or sométhing on the order of that. 
Another thing that might help is for the veterans to get a pension. Some 
States already have it in force. But in Indiana the only ones that draw are 
disabled, or so-called disabled. I’ve met several that are disabled and get a 
pension and also have a good steady job. I might have been better off if I’d of 

got a leg shot off in 1942-43 or 44. 
Sorry to have troubled you with so many words, but you ask for opinion and 
that was it. 

Cordially, 

CHARLES R. VITITO. 


Senator Hartke. I have an editorial from the Herald-Argus dated 
November 16, 1959, entitled “Unemployment and the Future” which 
herewith is made a part of the record. 


[From the LaPorte, Ind., Herald-Argus, Oct. 16, 1959] 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE FUTURE 


Figures on unemployment are subject to varied interpretations, of course, 
often for political effect, but there is a general area of agreement in which the 
experts meet today. And in that area is enough data about the present and 
future to jolt us when we become complacent about employment and prosperity 
in general. A special Senate committee on unemployment problems has been 
doing the Nation a service with its recent hearings. We will do well to ponder 
the results. 

There are about 3.5 million Americans now unemployed but there is another 
estimated 3 million who are “underemployed,” which means they have only part- 
time employment of jobs that pay them just enough to keep off the unemploy- 
ment rolls. The family breadwinner who is underemployed confronts serious 
problems of trying to maintain a living standard of decency and adequacy for 
his family. He is in a sort of gray area between full employment and complete 
joblessness and in that area uncertainty and unhappiness predominate. 

What complicates the Nation’s problem is that ‘a horde of young individuals 
whose schooling is over pours into the labor market each summer, and this crowd 
will get bigger and bigger during the sixties. They will be entitled, under our 
national policy as expressed by the Federal Full Employment Act, to jobs. And 
if the Nation is to get them located in steady employment there must be a con- 
stant and rapid expansion of our economy. That expansion is not fast enough 
now to absorb the new recruits in the labor market, plus the already unem- 
ployed and underemployed. Economics experts are rather well agreed on that. 

With automation making it possible to turn out more commodities by fewer 
individuals, the young persons with only high school educations or less will be 
especially handicapped. The better educated and trained persons will be getting 
the jobs which require training. Increasing automation also has its effect 
throughout all the ranks of the employed, hurting those with the least schooling 
and training and making it tougher on the older workers, the ones considered 
expendable by many industries and business. 

An expanding economy is the key to employment not only now but in the 
sixties. Unless we can create the jobs to match our working-age population the 
United States will be in more serious trouble. Already we do not dare to sweep 
this problem under the rug. It is more than a mere political involvement, it 
will determine whether we can continue to show the world that our system of 
capitalism will supply the best material life and benefits to all our people. 


Senator Harrxe. Representative Yeagley is the next witness. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. DONALD R. YEAGLEY, STATE 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Representative YgacLtey. Senator Hartke, Congressman Brademas, 
members of the committee staff, Iam Donald R. Yeagley, State repre- 
sentative from St. Joseph County, and I would like to present to you 
my views on the serious unemployment problem facing us today. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
STATE OF INDIANA, 
Indianapolis, December 8, 1959. 
Hon. Vance Hartke and Members of the Senate Committee on Unemployment. 
GENTLEMEN : It is my pleasure to appear before this Senate Committee on Un- 
employment here in La Porte, Ind., and to submit to you my views on the serious 
unemployment problem that we here in Indiana are facing today. 
It is my sincere hope that through hearings of this type, that your committee 
will be able to get to the main causes of unemployment and recommend to the 
Congress in 1960 adequate legislation so that this great Nation may return to 


will be able to get to the main causes of unemployment and recommend to the 
submit my remarks on this problem. 


Wishing your committee the best of success, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 


DONALD R. YEAGLEY, 
State Representative, St. Joseph County, Ind. 
Mr. Yeactey. The American economy and its ability to produce 
ever-increasing goods and services is freedom’s greatest asset. Our 
economy, with its ingenuity and technical know-how, its vast material 
resources, and its skilled labor force, together with our free political 
institutions, provide the American aaa with the means with which 


to demonstrate to the whole world that within a free society people 


can solve their economic problems and satisfy their material needs 
without sacrificing their political or spiritual freedom. However, 
side by side with our ability to produce we must demonstrate the 
ability to distribute the goods that we produce, the ability to maintain 
full employment and a steadily rising standard of living for ourselves, 
the ability to give leadership to other nations in raising living stand- 
ards and extending democracy throughout the world. 

In many areas of industry, employment is beginning to falter, both 
through layoffs and through shortened workweeks. Inventories are 
increasing as unsold goods pile up in warehouses of manufacturers 
and wholesalers, and on the shelves of retail stores, because millions 
of American families do not have sufficient buying power to purchase 
all the goods that American industry is able to produce. 

For the past few years, high sales have been maintained only through 
a great expansion of installment debt which cannot continue to grow 
at present rates without endangering our economy in other ways. 
Installment credit is no adequate substitute for genuine sustained pur- 
chasing power. In my opinion we cannot build prosperity and eco- 
nomic stability upon foundations of consumer credit. 

What can be done about this serious problem of unemployment? 
I think there are many avenues open for action by labor, industry, and 
Government which will help to solve this problem, and I suggest 
your consideration of the following points. 
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1. INCREASE PURCHASING POWER 


Wise business leaders should base their policies not on the narrow 
interest of maximum short run profits, but on the broader interest of 
maximum buying power for workers and minimum prices to consum- 
ers consistent with reasonable profits for business, and by supporting 
rather than opposing government action designed to put more buying 
power into the hands of the people who will spend it. 


2. FEDERAL HOUSING PROGRAM STEPUP 


An essential part of a full employment program would be an ade- 
quate housing program designed to eliminate the slums in America’s 
cities. Slums are the social cesspools that breed juvenile delinquency, 
crime, and social] diseases and problems. A program to construct 2 
million homes per year to sell or rent at prices and rents that wage 
earners and low income families can afford to pay would encourage 
home ownership and provide an enlarged area of job opportunities as 
well as help to eliminate some serious social disorders. 


3. ADEQUATE HEALTH PROGRAM 


Despite the tremendous progress which medical science has made 
during the past years, there are still millions of Americans denied 
roper hospital facilities and medical services necessary to insure good 
nealth. Overcoming this serious deficit in health facilities is an essen- 
tial part of a full employment program. Probably the most pressing 


need in the health area at this time is enactment of medical and hos- 
pital coverage for the aged people now trying to live on inadequate 
social security grants. Passage of legislation similar to the Forand 
bill, in my opinion, is a must during the next session. 


4. FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


Enactment of fair employment practices legislation at the National, 
State, and local levels with enforcement machinery would eliminate 
the loss to our country of the talents and ability which go to waste 
when members of minority groups are denied equal opportunity of 
employment. Minority groups, when hired, in many cases get the 
lowest paid jobs and they are hired last and laid off first. Indiana’s 
experience of voluntary fair employment practices has proven that 
legislation will not be effective unless there are enforcement provisions 
incorporated into the act. The time has come for less “lip service” 
in this area and more definite action in this respect. 


5. INCREASE AND EXTEND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BENEFITS 


This is an area where the Federal Government should take firm 
steps to improve. When this is left up to the individual States too 
many times it is discovered that the States refuse to live up to their 
obligations to the thousands and thousands of people who suffer from 
unemployment and loss of wages due to no fault of their own. I pro- 
pose that Federal legislation be enacted to increase unemployment 
compensation benefits and extend the duration of such benefits so that 
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workers displaced by layoffs can have their purchasing power main- 
tained. Specifically I urge early congressional action to provide ade- 
quate Federal standards for State unemployment laws including set- 
ting the maximum benefits at 65 percent of the State or National wage 
average, whichever is higher. The number of weeks for which benefits 
are paid should be standard nationwide, at a minimum of 30 weeks. 
The elimination of unreasonable disqualifications, extended waiting 
periods and other penalties should be in order. Unemployed Ameri- 
cans without purchasing power can only create more unemployed 
Americans without purchasing power. 


6. RAISE MINIMUM WAGES AND EXTEND COVERAGE 


Increase the minimum wage to $1.25 per hour. Congress should ex- 
tend the coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act to millions of 
workers in retail and wholesale trade and in services. Such action 
would not only aid in increasing consumer buying power, it would 
also be a step toward eliminating poverty from the American scene. 

I fully realize that not all these programs can be put into effect in 
the 1960 session of Congress but substantial steps should be taken in 
some of these areas at once so that we can begin to experience a more 
rapid rate of economic growth, higher employment, and permanent 
world peace. 

Senator Harrxe. Thanks for a fine statement. Your suggestions 
will be given consideration. Our next witness is Prof. Paul Montavon. 
We are happy to have you with us and to have the benefit of your 
views. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL A. MONTAVON, ASSOCIATE PROFFSSOR OF 
ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 


Professor Montavon. Mr. Chairman, my name is Paul A. Monta- 
von, I am associate professor of economics at the University of Notre 
Dame. I very much appreciate the opportunity to present my views 
to your committee. It should hardly be necessary to say that my re- 
marks reflect my own considered judgment of the problem which 
your committee is studying and do not in any way reflect the views 
of the University of Notre Dame as such. 

In fact, my point of view is not, except by coincidence, that of 
any private group or private interest be it labor, management, or pub- 
lic officials. Instead it has been my earnest effort to present my views 
of the problem of chronic localized unemployment from the standpoint 
of what I considered to be the best interests of the community involved 
without neglecting the paramount interest of the Nation’s economy. 


AMERICAN ECONOMY FACES DILEMMA 


I have previously expressed my conviction that the American 
economy faces the dilemma of choosing between some level of unem- 
ployment which is more than frictional, and some gradual but con- 
tinuous increase in the general price level. Briefly, it is my conten- 
tion that we are faced with this dilemma because we continue to ap- 
proach pricemaking and wage setting practices in American industry 
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as if they were the exclusive concern of those immediately involved 
in the process.: There is some indication that we may learn by woe- 
ful consequences that private covenants privately arrived at are not 
the best assurance of promoting the general economic interest of the 
Nation. The protracted steel dispute, and the prospect of similar dis- 
putes in the year ahead should give us reason to reexamine our ap- 
proach. But as yet we have not devised machinery of social control 
which would pressure private groups to make only those wage and 
price decisions which are clearly not inimical to the overriding inter- 
est of the Nation as a whole. 


INFLATION CONTROL CREATES UNEMPLOYMENT 


If my reasoning is correct—and I might say that there are many 
other economists who would agree substantially with it—successful 
control of inflation will involve some level of unemployment. (The 
reasoning is set out in a recent journal article of mine, copy of which 
is enclosed with this statement.) Exactly what this level of unem- 

loyment will be is difficult to estimate. But some indication is given 
in the fact that national unemployment of 4 to 5 percent of the labor 
force has not prevented the gradual rise in the price level which, ac- 
cording to the most recent data, stands at 125.5 percent of the 1947- 
49 base. 

But I believe that the aspect of this problem which is of most con- 
cern to your committee, Mr. Chairman, is that national unemploy- 


ment is most unevenly distributed. Aggregate employment and un- 
employment statistics obscure the true character of unemployment 
problems and make difficult the determination of appropriate policy. 


A national labor market is largely a fiction, or at best a generaliza- 
tion, arrived at by aggregation of data from local labor markets. But 
the industrial composition of a local labor market is likely to differ 
considerably from the industrial composition of the Nation as a whole. 
Therefore, changes in aggregate demand will have much different 
effects on different labor markets. 

Mr. Merrick. You read “much greater” but the text reads “much 
different.” I am not sure if you mean “greater” or “different.” 

Professor Montavon. I think it would come to the same thing. 
Changes in aggregate demand may be either changes in the compost- 
tion or in the level of aggregate demand. Even though national poli- 
cies were effective in maintaining the level of aggregate demand, there 
is no assurance that they would leave the composition of demand un- 
affected. I am not aware that anyone would argue that they should. 
Thus some periodic adjustments are to be expected, and indeed per- 
mitted, and these will . evidenced by the appearance, from time to 
time, of areas or pools of unemployment. 

But, whatever the cause, unemployment represents hardship for 
the unemployed, a lower level of living for his family, reduced in- 
come for the community, and a loss of production for the economy. 
The serious consequences are multiplied if the unemployment is of 
substantial amount and of long duration. To the extent that unem- 
ployment is concentrated in local communities, its consequences are 
most seriously felt in those areas. But the effects on the economy 
of the Nation are no less real nor less significant though they are 
measured in small percentages of national totals. 
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REASONS FOR CHRONIC UNEMPLOYMENT 


I am aware that previous testimony before this committee and be- 
fore other committees of the Congress investigating this and similar 
problems has pointed to the principal reasons for chronic unemploy- 
ment in certain areas. It has been shown, for example, that local- 
ized unemployment may be attributable to (1) the industrial composi- 
tion of the local area; (2) the market position of a dominant firm; 
(3) the presence of a declining industry; (4) technological changes 
in the prevailing industry; (5) insufficient economic development of 
the area; (6) depletion of natural resources on which much of the 
area’s income depends; and (7) on some considerations of loca- 
tion economics such as taxes, transportation facilities, public 
services, and the like. I cannot present any additional reasons for the 
problems of the South Bend community which is the local area of 
interest to me. But I can add weight to the testimony already pre- 
sented by saying that some of these factors are an influence in the 
South Bend situation. 

In the first place, South Bend is a community in which employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries is very important. While na- 
tionally, manufacturing employment accounts for between 32 and 33 
percent of nonagricultural employment, in the South Bend area about 
one-half of all nonagricultural employment is in manufacturing in- 
dustries. Secondly, the dominant manufacturing industries are 
transportation © emma and nonelectrical machinery. Over the 
cen 6 years, employment in the transportation equipment industries 

as accounted for about half of the manufacturing employment in 
South Bend, as compared to a national figure of about 11 percent. 


Over the same period, the nonelectrical machinery industry has fur- 
nished about 15 percent of manufacturing employment in the South 
Bend area as compared to about 10 percent nationally. It is obvious 
from these data alone that changes in demand in these industries 
would have proportionally greater effect on employment in South 
Bend than they would in the Nation asa whole. ‘ 


AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


It is especially interesting to note in this connection that in the 
automobile industry—which is for South Bend almost coextensive 
with the transportation equipment industry—the same number of 
vehicles are being turned out with fewer employees. This fact re- 
flects, among other things, the increasing use of automatic equip- 
ment in those industries. An additional factor in the automobile in- 
dustry in South Bend has been, until recently, the rather tenuous 
market position of the Studebaker-Packard Corp. It is a source of 
considerable satisfaction to all who are interested in the welfare of 
South Bend, that by diligent and cooperative efforts, the company 
and its employees are making substantial progress toward reestab- 
lishment of a stronger market position in their industry. But it is 
doubtful that this fact portends any significant increase in labor de- 
mand in the foreseeable future. 

Instead, it has been apparent for some time to the leaders and 
citizens of South Bend that an adequate solution to its economic 
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problems requires that new uses be found for the economic resources 
which it has, particularly the labor resource. To that end, much 
effort has been expended to attract additional industry to the area. 
But it is also recognized that these efforts will be to little avail un- 
less adequate social services in the form of sewers, water supply, 
recreation facilities, street improvement, land purchases, and clear- 
ance for redevelopment, effective zoning, and good city planning can 
be undertaken and financed. 

And this seems to point to what, in some sense, is the heart of the 
problem for communities like South Bend which have experienced 
substantial and prolonged unemployment. The lost income and pro- 
duction of its citizens means a loss of revenue for public services and 
a higher per capita burden on other taxpayers (especially under con- 
ditions when prices are rising). The problem of providing public 
services adequate to the needs of expanding industry is increased and 
complicated by the fact that, for reasons with which I do not profess 
to be familiar, provision of these services has lagged behind the needs 
of the community. Thus the South Bend community, and others like 
it, are caught in the trap of having to provide social services neces- 
sary to prevent the further economic decline of the community, but 
find it most difficult to do so because of the declining sources of rev- 
enue and the increasing cost of the services. 


SOLUTIONS TO CHRONIC LABOR SURPLUS 


Finding ——— solutions to the problems of the chronic labor 
surplus areas is no easy task. Fundamentally, there seem to be only 
two avenues open. One is to permit or even encourage the movement 
of economic resources out of the area; the other is to find new uses 
for those resources. There is some evidence that the first of these 
alternatives has already begun to operate in South Bend. In the 
year 1958, the South Bend labor force averaged 93,800 workers as 
compared to an annual average of 102,600 in 1955. This represents 
a decline in the labor force of about 8.5 percent. Over the same 
period, total employment declined by 14.9 percent. In recent months, 
the proportion of the labor force unemployed has dropped below 
4 percent. But too much emphasis on this statistic oon obscure 
what is really happening in the community. Were it not for the 
decline in the labor force, South Bend would today have about 12.5 
percent unemployment. 

There are those who argue that this is precisely the way the problem 
of chronic unemployment should be handled—that is, by permitting 
and encouraging the unemployed resources to leave the area—that 
any other approach runs counter to considerations of most efficient 
use of resources. But it is hard to look at the South Bend area and 
agree that its potential for efficient production has been passed. It 
is served by two major rail lines and by the Northern Indiana Toll 
Road; there are financial and material resources readily available; 
it has a skilled labor force; it is near Chicago and the substantial 
markets of the east north central district. I am not convinced 
that it is economically sound to permit the decline of an area such 
as this simply by refusing to provide the circumstances and condi- 
tions which would be favorable to its proper economic development. 
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I have already suggested some of the difficulties of the second altern- 
ative, that of encouraging development of new uses for the resources 
available. Many of these obstacles to economic development of the 
area can be summed up under the inability of the locality to finance 
the provision of circumstances favorable to economic development. 
For this reason I believe that some program of assistance to these 
areas on the part of the Federal Government is necessary. 

Exactly what the details of the program should be I do not feel 
prepared to say. Hence, while I endorse the idea of Federal assist- 
ance to local areas, I am not prepared to give unqualified support to 
the bill which passed the Senate in the last session of Congress. I 
make this qualification, not in criticism of the bill, but simply because 
I have not had the opportunity to assure myself that the bill ade- 
quately overcomes certain problems which are inherent in formulating 
a program of assistance to depressed areas. Some of the problems 
are: 

PROBLEMS OF DEPRESSED AREA LEGISLATION 


1. The difficulty of distinguishing between temporary or cyclical 
unemployment and the chronic or more persistent type of unemploy- 
ment: In general, I believe the attack on coon: unemployment 
should continue to be through monetary and fiscal policy with the 
program of unemployment compensation to provide some measure of 
economic security for those affected. 

2. Devising a program which removes or remedies the causes of 
chronic localized unemployment in the area: While the awarding 
of Government contracts with preference to such areas can no doubt 
alleviate some of the problems of those areas, I do not think much 
reliance should be placed on this method of helping distressed areas 
simply because it is at best only a temporary solution. 

3. Integrating the program of assistance to local areas with na- 
tional policies to promote stability and economic growth: Unless 
the national economy is expanding, a program of assistance to local 
areas will succeed only in shifting unemployment from one area to 
another. 

4. Stimulating local areas to solve their own problems: I do not 
believe the Federal Government can or should assume full responsi- 
bility for the economic security of each local area. It can-and should, 
however, encourage these areas to shoulder their own responsibility 
by helping them over the obstacles they could not otherwise hurdle. 
Legislation which would make it advantageous for States and lo- 
calities to establish development corporations and planning com- 
missions might have this effect. A system of loans to development 
corporations conditioned somehow on a showing that the type of 
economic development contemplated for a particular area is in line 
with its economic potential would tend to encourage local area to 
lay its plans carefully. 

Chronic localized unemployment is a complex problem and there is 
no simple solution. The people in these areas are no doubt encouraged 
that your committee has undertaken this painstaking study of the 
problem. I hope that in some small way I have been able to con- 
tribute something to this effort. 

Congressman Brapemas. Thank you for a fine analysis of the 
problem. 
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Senator Harrxe. Professor, to get back here to page 2 of your 
statement, you state that successful control of inflation will involve 
some level of unemployment, I take it, from what you indicate, that a 
figure, _ your opinion, will probably be in the neighborhood of 4 to 5 
percent 

Professor Montavon. I suppose—I hate to stick my neck out. 
Four to five percent has not done it. 

Senator Harrxe. It is easier for an economist than it is for a 
Congressman or a Senator without severe repercussions. You say 
4 to 5 percent has not done it. If you are going to control it by this 
method is it going to have to be higher? 

Professor Montavon. Well, it seems to be. 

Senator Hartke. We have 6 percent now, and the cost of living 
is going up. That has not done it. Where do we go? Do we have 
to have half of our people out of work? Is that the answer ? 

Professor Montavon. I don’t know what level of unemployment 
would be necessary to keep the price level down. Obviously, some 
level, but quite substantial, I am afraid it is liable to be. 


MUST INFLATION CONTROL INVOLVE UNEMPLOYMENT 


Senator Hartke. Is this the only alternative we have today in the 
field of inflation control? Must we have people out of work to keep 
inflation down? Cannot we have an expanding economy and have 
people working? If your solution is the only one, then I am not too 
sure but that the man who came over from Russia recently might not 
be right. He is going to bury us and I don’t want to be buried. 

Professor Montavon. I think it is a very serious problem. We 
must find some way of doing both of these things. Up to this moment 
we have not found a way of insuring a high level of employment and 
a stable level of prices. 

Senator Harrke. Statistics indicate that during the period follow- 
ing World War II, from approximately 1946 until the price controls 
were taken off, there was not an appreciable rise in the cost of living 
and we had unemployment of about 2 percent. Would that give you 
reason to question your original proposition ? 

Professor Montavon. I a n’t think so. Under those conditions you 
had operation of wage and price controls. I don’t think we are pre- 
pared to do that to hold down inflation. It could be done, but I don’t 
think we want to do it. 

Senator Hartke. You have taken the position that for a successful 
economy unemployment is necessary under our system of government ? 

Professor Montavon. Let’s not put it that way. What I am saying 
is that with the facilities and technical knowledge we have to concen- 
trate on the control of inflation will result in some level of unem- 
ployment. 

Senator Harrxe. Are we putting so much emphasis on the control 
of ineecon that we are driving masses of our people into unemploy- 
ment? . 

Professor Montavon. I think we are up against a choice of goals, 
and I don’t mean to be evasive about it, but the question also arises 
as to how much emphasis there is on inflation and how much on un- 
employment. 
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Senator Hartke. Now, taking your thesis—and I find very much 
in the latter part that I agree with; I am not trying to disagree with 
you and I think it is a good statement—but, taking your thesis, you 
say at this time if we are going to control inflation we are going to 
have a lot of people out of work ? 

Professor Monravon. If we are going to do it by a monetary and 
fiscal policy. 

Senator Harrxe. In relation to the tight money policy, if you 
would release a substantial amount of capital into the market— not 
let it go hog wild, but a substantial amount—would you thereby not 
create an honest economic development without any contribution to 
inflation but with a great contribution to giving people jobs? 

Professor Montavon. I am not so sure that it would not increase in- 
flation. It would probably increase employment but also inflation. 


CHOICE BETWEEN SOME INFLATION AND INCREASING UNEMPLOYMENT 


Senator Harrxe. In your opinion, which of your two necessary 
evils is more desirable in our American way of life? 

Professor Montavon. If it is a question of where you have to make 
a choice, I would much prefer the choice to be a high level of employ- 
ment. 

Senator Hartke. The present policy, in your opinion, tends to do 
just the opposite ? 

Professor Montavon. Yes, with the present emphasis on the con- 
trol of inflation. 

Senator Hartke. The preferable goal should be to ultimately in- 
crease rather than decrease the number of people who have jobs, is 
that right? I want to be clear for the record. 

Professor Montavon. I am trying to get it clear and keep careful. 
I believe in order to solve both of these problems we have to move 
from here, and that we will not be able to solve the problems by re- 
liance on what we now have, which is the monetary and fiscal policy. 

Senator Hartke. If what you say is true, that is a very serious 
charge against the present administration of national policy. 

Professor Montavon. Regardless of administration, unless we have 
an other policy we will have the problem, regardless of the adminis- 
tration. 

Senator Harrxe. I am not talking about who is administering this 
policy but if it is causing massive unemployment, is it going to con- 
tinue ¢ 
4 Professor Montavon. To an extent, if you try to keep inflation 

own. 

Senator Harrke. Then this policy will give us more unemployment 
and is not sufficient to promote the economic growth of the United 
States which is definitely included in our economic growth? 

Professor Montavon. Yes, 

Senator Harrke. This goes right to the heart of the matter of 
where we are going. When I listened to Mr. Khrushchev at the sena- 
torial tea, he told us where we were going. I did not like it, and I 
don’t think the American people liked it. He said my children will be 
Communists. 

Professor Montavon. I am not making any comments of that kind. 
That is a problem we must do something about. 
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Senator Harrke. I think that is corrected in your statement; just 
to make sure, on page 3, “To the extent that unemployment is concen- 
trated in local communities its consequences are most seriously felt in 
those areas.” You are not saying this does not have an overall effect 
on national economy just because it happens to be on local levels, in 
local communities, that this does not make for a chronic unemploy- 
ment situation in the United States today ? 

Professor Montavon. Perhaps I did not make it clear. 

Senator Harrke. I think it is. I just want to make the matter cer- 
tain so no one else would not understand, or misunderstand. 


LOCAL UNEMPLOYMENT AFFECTS NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Professor Montavon. Unemployment in local areas means, from a 
national standpoint, loss of production, resources and products not 
being used. 

Senator Harrxe. I think, on page 4, what you have done is nothing 
more than to show the situation existing in South Bend, to emphasize 
that the South Bend situation is on a parallel with the State situation 
in that the amount of manufacturing employment tends to make the 
condition worse in Indiana and in South Bend than it would be if there 
were not so many in the manufacturing business. 

Professor Montavon. That is right; the heavy proportion of 
manufacturing and that manufacturing in particular is subject to 
automation. 

Senator Hartke. That is why Indiana as a State is failing to keep 
pace with the national growth. Our industry is not varied enough. 

Professor Montavon. In that connection, Senator, it seems to me 
the problem of area development is in line with a better distribution 
of occupation employment. 

Senator ‘Harrke. I think you have a fine analysis here. I think 
also, and this is something for which I have been waiting for the last 
2 days, on page 5, you bring to our attention that South Bend employ- 
ment conditions are only improved by a lot of people leaving the area 
or no longer wanting a job there. 

Professor Montavon. That’s the way it looks to me, Senator. 

Senator Harrxe. And if this happens in Indiana over a long period 
of time you know the ultimate result will not be good, will it? 

Professor Montavon. No sir. 

Congressman Brapemas. At the bottom of page 6 you indicate that 
many of the obstacles to economic development of the area can be 
summed up under the ability of the locality to finance the provision of 
circumstances favorable to economic development. You will recall 
the discussion when we were talking with Mr. O’Bannon. He sug- 
gested it was the job of the local community to provide these circum- 
stances. I don’t think we got any clear cut, positive suggestions as to 
where the resources are to be obtained. This is the problem we run up 
against in areas that have suffered serious unemployment. They are 
caught in the trap of having to provide more economic and social 
services to bring new industry to the community but find great diffi- 
culty in doing so because of the decline in revenues due to unemploy- 
ment. It’s a vicious circle, and we will have to come up with some 
good, cold, hard businesslike facts as a basis for providing the answer. 
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Senator Harrxe. At this time, for the record, I want. to insert an 
article from the Wall Street Journal dated December 4, 1959, which 
is today. The title of the article is, “Textile Mills’ Efficiency Soars 
with Output Up 15 Percent Since 1948 and Employment Off 30 Per- 
cent.” In other words, it shows what actually happens in our manu- 
facturing or business conditions, which substantiates your statement. 
Through improved machines, fibers, automation, and so forth, all 
these things have brought the actual production up 15 percent with 30 
percent reduction in the number of people required to do it and some- 
place the people must find an opportunity to utilize their resources. 
We are just talking about human beings. 


{From the Wall Street Journal, Dec. 4, 1959] 


TexTILe Mitts’ Erricrency Soars With Output Up 15 Percent Since 1948 anp 
EMPLOYMENT OFF 30 PERCENT—IMPROVED MACHINES, SYNTHETIC FIBERS CITED ; 
STEEPER GAIN IN PRODUCTIVITY FORECAST 


A Wall Street Journal News Roundup 


The textile industry, where the industrial revolution began, is quietly making 
big news with new industrial efficiency. 

As recently as 1948 there were 1,368,000 people on textile mill payrolls. 
Today there are only 983,000. The total has thus been slashed nearly 30 per- 
cent, and textile production is 15 percent greater than in 1948. 

The trend is noted in other industries, of course. Behind it lies the past 
decade’s huge expenditure on new plant equipment. But in few fields has the 
change been so drastic. 

Here’s the record—down for employment, up for output—since 1948. Some 
years are omitted for compactness. The output index figures are those com- 
piled for textile mill products by the Federal Reserve Board, with the 1947-49 
average as 100. 


Employment Output 


Partially responsible has been the increased use of synthetic fibers. The syn- 
thetics, say textile men, are easier to process. They are more adaptable to 
automated handling. And they currently account for some 28 percent of total 
textile consumption. Just after World War II their share was only a little 
above 15 percent. 

FASTER LOOMS, FASTER SPINDLES 


The mechanical details behind the higher output per man are technical. But 
they center largely around bigger and faster machines—faster looms, faster 
spinning spindles. 

Barely 3 years ago the average loom wove about 170 threads (“picks” is the 
technical word) a minute. Now the average is around 190. Some machines al- 
ready in use handle 220. Othersin production will handle 250. 

The American Textile Machinery Association distributes literature describing 
in detail the machinery used in a modern broadcloth mill requiring 29 employees 
per shift. Corresponding equipment of obsolete 1950 vintage, it notes, required 
70 employees per shift. 

And this may be just the beginning. The years just ahead promise further big 
gains in efficiency, say the textile experts. They base the outlook on wider use 
of better machinery now on hand and to come. 
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William H. Miernyk, director of the bureau of business and economic research 
at Boston’s Northeastern University, who calculates that output of broadwoven 
textiles per production worker rose 41 percent between 1947 and 1957, also pro- 
jects a whopping gain of 62 percent between 1957 and 1970. 


TEXTILE MILLSE 


EMPLOYMENT 
Millions 


PRODUCTION.” 
1947-49=100)—t1¢ 


PROFITS ARE PLUMPER 


The new efficiency, plus a lusty upswing in textile demand, is spelling plumper 
profits for the fabric makers. Textile output has expanded almost a third 
since the 1958 recession low. (See chart.) Total production of all industry 
has gained less than 25 percent. 

Private prophets predict that after tax profits of all the country’s textile mills 
this year will total between $50 million and $500 million. Either figure would 
more than double that of 1958. Government tabulators placed last year’s textile 
mill profits at $218 million. 

The full 1959 story isn’t written yet, of course. But earnings for the third 
quarter show how the wind blows. Here are third quarter net profit figures for 
four major textile producers, compared with the like 1958 period. 


195 3d 1958 3d 
quarter quarter 





Burlington Industries $3, 871, 000 
M. Lowenstein & Sons J ieedegadsaitaseade 320, 000 
Dan River Mills ‘ d f t 

Beaunit Mills 685, 000 


~ 


Textile demand has surged in recent weeks. Most cotton mill order backlogs 
already cover production through the first quarter. Some are taking orders 
for delivery as far ahead as the fourth 1960 quarter. 

Buying boosts prices. The average price of 20 major cotton cloths rose 8.3 
percent in the first 10 months of 1959. Further gains have been scored since. 


HISTORICALLY HUMBLE 


The textile making industry is historically one of low profit margins. In 1947 
and 1948, when millions of men (and women) were being turned from soldiers 
into civilians, with the consequent sudden need for civilian textiles, it showed 
a greater profit margin than the average for all industry. But every year since 
then its profit margin has been well below the average—and in many years 
drastically below it. 
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Here’s the record for the past 5 years. Figures show average after-tax profit 
margins on sales for all manufacturing industries and for textile mills. 


Textile mills | All manu- 
factures 


Percent 


Earnings predictions of $450 million to $500 million for all the textile mills 
this year also anticipate industry sales somewhere around $15 billion. This 
would put the profit margin in the 3 to 3.3 percent range. It could thus be twice 
as thick as last year’s thin 1.6 percent. 

Counted on by textile men to bolster profit margins is the industry’s whittling 
down of excess capacity. Many inefficient textile mills have simply faded from 
the scene. There were 9,242 individual textile plants in the country in 1963. 
- Today there are only 8,470, according to Davidson’s Textile Blue Book, a trade 
directory. 

CLOUDS IN THE SKY 


But the fabricmaker’s sky is not cloudless. Two things tinge his optimism. 
One is the possibility of some labor cost squeeze ahead. Another is competition 
at home and abroad from foreign producers with labor costs drastically lower 
than his own. 

Textile workers are expected to reach for a part of the industry’s burgeoning 
profits in 1960. And they’ll do it against a backdrop of relatively low wages 
compared to other manufacturing fields. 

Average hourly wages in all manufacturing are more than a third higher 
than in the textile mills. Steelworkers, among the highest paid, make nearly 
twice as much as textile workers. Here are some comparisons: ai 

ourly 


Industry earnings 
All manufacturing $2. 16 
Ce TN ccs ai ean Be a tit biennial baat 2. 36 
a te ha 2. 02 


ODE riieicicciransescremimicune tare one ee cesses zo 
Textile mill products 


Several hundred thousand textile workers received a 10-cent-an-hour boost 
this year. It was the first such increase since 1956. 
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SOME SLEEPLESS NIGHTS 


Foreign competition keeps many textile men awake nights. The import tide 
rises. Exports dwindle. 

Last year’s broadwoven cotton fabric imports were 16 percent above the year 
before. And this year’s inflow so far is up another 23 percent from last year. 
Just after World War II (1947) U.S. cotton mills exported nearly a billion and 
a half square yards of cloth in 1 year. Last year’s exports were less than half 
a billion. 

Labor costs in foreign mills are drastically below those in America’ textile 
plants. Here are some foreign hourly earnings rates, with comparable U.S. 
rates. 


Hourly U.S. rate 





Britain, cotton spinning $1. 48 
Belgium, all textiles 1. 57 
Japan, textile mill pdts i 1. 59 
Hong Kong, cotton weaving ‘ 1. 59 
India, cotton textiles é 1. 50 


Many of the world’s foreign textile plants, widely smashed in the big war, 
have been rebuilt with U.S. foreign aid. Many are processing U.S. raw cotton 
sold to them under an export subsidy program at prices below those paid for 
cotton by U.S. mills. 

Senator Harrke. Thank you, and I hope you will continue to give 
oe matter your serious thought and we will appreciate any other 
ideas. 

Mr. Anpverson. Do you feel that under the Employment Act of 
1946 we are not capable of solving the problem of unemployment 
solely on the basis of fiscal policy ? 

Professor Montavon. I think that is a broad statement. I think it 
takes all the resources of our Government to solve this. 

Senator Harrxe. Would you state for the record what this act does 
in general ? 

Mr. Anpverson. It is an attempt to insure a maximum employment 
policy, to achieve a full level of employment, to prepare plans each 
year to maintain it. 

Professor Montavon. On one occasion Congress really backed away 
from a full employment commitment and put it as a high level of 
employment and that brings up the question of what is a “high level”? 

enator Hartke. Thank you. 


47557 O—60—pt. 7-30 
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Inflation Control and Political Considerations 
Paul A. Montavon 


O THE AVERAGE American the experience of continuously ris- 

ing prices in the midst of a business recession is a puzzling 

phenomenon. He has generally been led to believe that the 
operation of the economy is fundamentally subject to impersonal 
market forces, and that when demand falls market prices will also 
fall and thus re-establish the balance between supply and demand. 
By the same token, this faith in the effectiveness of impersonal mar- 
ket forces has prevented the typical citizen from seeing the practical 
danger of continued inflation. Many have felt that prices could not 
continue to rise indefinitely without generating the decline in de- 
mand which would bring prices down. 

The experience of the 1957-1958 recession has, no doubt, 
shaken the faith of many. There are some indications that a grow- 
ing number of people are coming to the conclusion that continuous 
even though moderate inflation is likely to be characteristic of the 
American economy for years to come.! Thus, experience is bring- 
ing home to the members of the nation a conclusion which many 
economists have held for some time. 

In 1949, a group of leading economists, under the auspices of 
the American Economic Association, prepared a report on “The 
Problem of Economic Instability.”? This report, in the words of 
its authors, reflected the conviction that “there is a body of tech- 
nical knowledge in economics that has a great deal to contribute 
to the formation of intelligent public policy on economic stability.” 
That the committee felt the need for further policy development 
is evident throughout the report and particularly in the statement 
that “For the present, reconciling full employment with price level 
stability within a free-enterprise framework must be regarded as a 
major unsolved problem.’”4 

Since then there has been an almost continuous discussion in 
business and economic journals in which the prospect of continued 


1 Wall Street Journal, August 25, 1958. 

2 American Economic Review, (1950), 505-538. 
8 Tbid., 505. 

4 Ibid., 536. 
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inflation is recognized as one of the major problems of the Ameri- 
can economy. And such discussions almost always generate cer- 
tain policy recommendations, a development that invariably raises 
the question of the “proper function” of economists in such dis- 
cussions. Should economists recommend policy objectives, or con- 
fine themselves to recommending means toward established goals? 
To what extent should economists explore the full consequences of 
any recommendations they make? Should they consider the “‘politi- 
cal consequences?” Should they be concerned about the extent to 
which some social values may be impaired by policies designed to 
promote established social goals? 

What is not usually explicit in economic policy discussions is the 
extent to which some of the conclusions of economic analysis are 
contingent on the acceptance of certain public policy objectives 
and at least partially dependent on given political and social insti- 
tutions in the concrete social system under investigation. Thus to 
pose the question whether continued inflation is inevitable is, in a 
sense, to prejudge the answer. Or, to pose the dilemma of mone- 
tary and fiscal policy under conditions of cost-induced inflation is 
to assume no change in the relative importance of established policy 
objectives, or no change in structural and institutional conditions 
of the economy. 

In American society the determination of the goals of public 
policy and often the choice of means appropriate to the attainment 
of those goals is increasingly through the machinery of government 
when the goals are defined as system objectives. Thus any recom- 
mendations which economists may make must eventually be effec- 
tuated in the light of “practical” political considerations. This 
means that the public must be ready to accept the consequences 
of new policies and new programs. The modern economist is equip- 
ped to present a more detailed view of these consequences. His 
analysis can clarify the kinds of decisions the public faces, and can 
point out some of the institutional changes that could be made. 

But economic policy-making cannot result merely from the tech- 
nical knowledge of economists. The goals of policy are not simply 
economic, and the means of achieving the goals frequently run up 
against existing institutional patterns, or become involved with so- 


5 Betty G. Fishman and Leo Fishman, “Public Policy and Political Con- 
siderations,” Review of Economics and Statistics, XXXIX (1957), 457-462. 
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cial values which the members of the community as a whole are 
not prepared to sacrifice. Economic policy thus involves two sets 
of criteria. There is one set of criteria which principally respects the 
choice of goals or objectives; and there is another set of criteria 
which principally respects the choice of means appropriate to the 
attainment of these objectives. 

Unfortunately neither set of criteria can be exclusively confined 
to the choice of goals on the one hand nor to the choice of means 
on the other. An appropriate method of pursuing a certain goal 
may of itself involve some sacrifice of another social goal or value. 
Certain “desirable” social goals may be impractical because the 
means of attainment may be unknown or unavailable. 

Because it involves two sets of criteria, economic policy is a dif- 
ficult art. In the free society, decision making on a national scale 
implies a “public philosophy” as the ultimate criterion of appropri- 
ate social objectives and acceptable means of attainment. It further 
requires political machinery which is adequate to insure responsible 
decision-making. 

When the problem of inflation in the American economy is ex- 
amined in the light of these considerations, it ceases to be a purely 
economic problem. In fact, this presentation proposes to show that 
the failure of the American economy to prevent the constant rise 
in the price level in recent years is attributable as much to “politi- 
cal considerations” as to the lack of available mechanisms. The 
majority of Americans appear to prefer employment stability to 
price stability. As long as this attitude prevails, or is assumed to 
prevail, monetary controls are not likely to be applied with the full 
force that could make them, even under existing arrangements, 
effective in holding down the general price level. For a more 
rigid application of monetary controls wold, because of certain 
structural features of the economy and because of established insti- 
tutional arrangements, generate additional unemployment. 

That high levels of employment and reasonably stable prices 
can be maintained is demonstrated by our experience from 1942- 
1946. But since that feat was accomplished by means of wage and 
price controls, consumer rationing, and resource allocation, no ad- 
ministration anxious to stay in office would suggest these as peace- 
time measures and few legislators would flock to the support of such 
proposals. 
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The interesting side of this situation is that few appreciate the 
extent of control that is now exerted by government over the oper- 
ation of the “free” economy. Fewer still are aware of the additional 
influence that could be exerted by government to increase employ- 
ment or to reduce price levels. Yet the technical work of economists 
enables the decision-makers to know reasonably well what the con- 
sequences of their programs will be. And they appreciate the likely 
reactions of the electorate. Apparently the decision-makers are con- 
vinced that the American people are willing to accept gradual in- 
flation as the price of maintaining high levels of employment. So 
the politically acceptable means of controlling inflation are some- 
thing short of the techniques known to economists. 

We shall therefore examine those features of the American 
economy which enable us to see some of the consequences of em- 
ployment stability as a goal of public policy. The suggestion is that 
an unswerving pursuit of this public policy objective may be forc- 
ing important policy decisions upon us. We are beginning to re- 
cognize that the government in acting to assure the maintenance 
of high levels of employment, principally through monetary and 


fiscal policy, produces effects that threaten other goals. 


* * * 


For reasons already well examined by economic historians, the 
American attitude toward the function of government has under- 
gone a striking change. In his message to the Congress on Feb. 16, 
1887, President Cleveland said: 


. . . I do not believe that the power and duty of the General 
Government ought to be extended to the relief of individual suf- 
fering which is in no manner properly related to the public service 
or benefit. A prevalent tendency to disregard the limited mission 
of this power and duty should, I think, be steadfastly resisted, to 
the end that the lesson should be constantly enforced that though 
the people support the government, the Government should not 
support the people. 


Sixty-seven years later, an indication that a different attitude had 
come to prevail may be found in a message of President Eisenhower. 


. . . The human problems of individual citizens are a proper and 
important concern of our Government. . . . To help individuals 
provide for that security (for old age) — to reduce both the fear 
and the incidence of destitution to the minimum,— to promote 
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the confidence of every individual in the future — these are proper 
aims of all levels of government, including the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


An important reflection of this changed attitude is the fact that 
the American people have, by a democratic process, chosen to pur- 
sue an objective of reasonably full employment and stable economic 
growth, and they have consented to use the full power of govern- 
ment in the pursuit of that objective. 

Few people realize how strong our public policy commitment 
to this objective is. Here is the statement of that policy: 


The Congress hereby declares that it is the continuing policy and 
responsibility of the Federal Government to use all practicable 
means consistent with its needs and obligations and other essential 
considerations of national policy, with the assistance and coopera- 
tion of industry, agriculture, labor and State and local govern- 
ments, to coordinate and utilize all its plans, functions, and 
resqurees for the purpose of creating and maintaining, in a manner 
calculated to foster and promote free competitive enterprise and 
the general welfare, conditions under which there will be afforded 
useful employment opportunities, including self-employment, for 
those able, willing and seeking to work, and to promote maximum 
employment, production, and purchasing power. 


To achieve these aims for a growing population and labor force 
the American economy must continue to increase its productive 
capacity, its output, and its productivity. It is generally agreed that 
we want to achieve this growth by a fairly smooth process which 
avoids the speculative booms and destructive busts of former years. 
To this end every effort will be made to avoid those rapid increases 
in price levels which generate monetary speculation and disrupt 
orderly economic processes. At the same time all the known tech- 
niques will be employed to prevent the occurrence of general price 
declines which lead to lower levels of employment and income. 

But having committed ourselves to promoting and maintaining 
high levels of employment and employment opportunities, there 
arises the urgent problem of deciding whether this objective can 
be achieved without the gradual and continuous inflation which 
we have experienced with but slight interruption since the 1930's. 
Proposals are made to make price stability a specific objective of 
policy. It has even been suggested by such a conservative as David 
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Lawrence that the only way to prevent continued inflation is by a 
renewal of wage and price controls. 

The prospect of continued inflationary pressure in pursuit of 
the objective of employment stability arises out of certain basic 
relationships which characterize the economy. Some aggregate re- 
lationships will be considered first, and then the pertinent cost-price 
relationships. 

Thanks to the monumental contributions of the late Lord 
Keynes, economists now have a much more comprehensive under- 
standing of the fundamental forces which determine the level of 
income and employment in the economy, and are able to state 
more precisely the relationships which establish the general level of 
prices. Economists have now become accustomed to dealing with 
quantitative relationships which are circular. It is possible to set 
up these relationships in economic models and explore the ramifi- 
cations of changes introduced in any one of the variables. Further, 
the development of econometrics, using stochastic models, permits 
the introduction of actual measurements of important economic 
phenomena, subject to random variation, to test analytical conclu- 
sions against actual performance or behavior. 

For our purposes the sophistication and precision of the models 
are less important than the substantive conclusions of the analysis. 
We may simply state that total output and the level of employment 
technically associated with it as well as the level of income which 
that output and employment generates, depend on total system ex- 
penditures. In turn, system expenditures depend on: 1) the funds 
which the community has or can get (through credit); 2) the in- 
stitutional arrangements which affect the velocity of circulation of 
those funds; 3) psychological expectations and prevailing attitudes 
toward the future; and 4) the current income and employment 
of the community. 

The total expenditure of the community in any time period is 
made on the volume of goods and services offered for sale in that 
time period. Hence, the general price level, in the broadest sense, 
is simply the average price for which a unit of output will sell. It 
was long ago observed that if total expenditure on a given output 
increases, the average price of the output must rise. This observa- 
tion led to the conclusion that inflation occurs when there is “ex- 
cess money demand” in the economy. Further, since inflation, ac- 
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cording to this view, is basically a monetary phenomenon, it can 
be controlled, when necessary, by regulation of the money supply 
and by appropriate management of government expenditure. 

In more recent years, and particularly in more recent months, 
some economists have been emphasizing the weakness of the “ex- 
cess demand” view in explaining the phenomena of the American 
economy. They point instead to the possibility that the price level 
may be forced up by autonomous forces operating on the price-cost 
structure — a cost-push inflationary pressure. It must be admitted, 
with George L. Bach, that this type of inflation cannot continue 
indefinitely if the funds necessary to finance a given volume of out- 
put at current or higher prices are not provided by the monetary 
authorities. In Bach’s words, “. . . a cost-push, administered-price 
inflation cannot continue long unless there is growing total demand 
in the economy.” Excess total demand can be denied by the “pol- 
icy of the Federal Reserve Board and of the rest of the govern- 
ment.” 

While Bach’s argument is obviously true, it somewhat misses 
the point. The pertinent question is whether, under existing con- 
ditions, the monetary authorities will stand strenuously against this 
type of inflationary pressure. To assess the likelihood of such a 
stand requires a more careful examination of the cost-price struc- 
ture of the economy. And it requires an appreciation of the eco- 
nomic and political consequences of the rigid application of gen- 
eral monetary and fiscal policy. 

Monetary and fiscal policy are inadequate to prevent gradual 
inflation because they will not be applied with sufficient rigor to 
insure that result. The reason is that this type of restraint imposed 
generally on total system expenditures would have uneven effects 
on various segments of the economy and would, in general, have 
greater effect on the level of employment than on the level of 
prices.7_ Many prices and costs in the economy are remarkably re- 
sistant to downward pressure — some of them enjoy government . 
support. As governmental and institutional arrangements increase 
this price rigidity, the adjustment of supply and demand in the 


o 


® George L. Bach, “Inflation in Perspective,” Harvard Business Review, 
XXXVI (1958), 101. 

7 John K. Galbraith, “Market Structure and Stabilization Policy,” Review 
of Economics and Statistics, XXXIX (1957), 130. 
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economy is effected less frequently by price changes and more fre- 
quently by changes in the level of output and employment. 

Inflation, then, can be controlled by controlling the money sup- 
ply or the level of total expenditure — that is, by monetary and 
fiscal policy. But the use of these controls conflicts with the objec- 
tive of high levels of employment and stable growth. Thus, the 
political reaction to the consequences of inflation control through 
monetary and fiscal policy is likely to weaken considerably the de- 
termination of responsible government officials to “hold the line” 
against a gradual inflation. 

Hence, continuous inflation is not a strictly economic necessity. 
Inflation can be prevented. But prevention will mean unemploy- 
ment which is politically more unpopular than rising prices. Unless 
some additional devices are designed to alleviate the burdens of 
unemployment or otherwise offset the effects of large unemploy- 
ment, this necessary concomitant of inflation control will not be 
appealing to political administrations. 

Now, there are two characteristic features of the cost-price 
structure which are important to our problem. The first is the inter- 
relatedness of costs and prices throughout the economy; and the 
second is the increasing insulation being built into the structure 
against pressures which would otherwise result in price declines. 

The general price level may be looked upon as the average price 
(expressed as a relative) of the goods and services which are ex- 
changed in the economy. Mathematically, this price level can be 
stabilized and still permit flexibility of the prices of the individual 
items which go to make it up. Actually, in an economic system 
which relies heavily on the price mechanism as the device for effect- 
ing the basic economic decisions of the society it is vital to the 
achievement of economic order that price movements of individual 
items be allowed to take place. But the price structure is an ex- 
tremely complex set of relationships. A price change in one mar- 
ket or sector of the economy affects many other prices and costs in 
the rest of the economy. To clarify the significance of these rela- 
tionships for the problem of inflation control, a cursory review of 
them may be helpful . 

There are two broad types of markets in the economy, that for 
productive resources or basic inputs, and that for goods and services 
or outputs. These markets are related in such a way that the level 
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of employment of productive resources is an important determinant 
of the level of income of the community; and the level of in- 
come of the community is as we have noted an important deter- 
minant of the aggregate demand for the outputs of industry. 

Each market category includes a multitude of particular mar- 
kets. In the market for productive services there exist many dif- 
ferent wage rates, interest rates, rates of rent, and rates of profit. 
All of these rates have some relationship one to another. Similarly, 
in the market for goods and services there exist many different 
prices on the various items offered for sale, all of which are in some 
way related to each other. 

To avoid involvement in a highly complex problem it will be 
sufficient here to observe that the prices of all items and resources 
in the economy are interrelated through demand, and through cost. 
The total dollar expenditure of the economy is disbursed over the 
hundreds of thousands of individual items for sale. Even though 
this total dollar expenditure might remain constant, changes in con- 
sumer tastes may change the relative amounts of goods and services 
purchased by consumers. Such changes in demand can affect either 
the prices of various items and/or incomes and employment in 
various industries. 

Product prices are also related through costs. All industries 
must use some combination of productive resources. The rates 
which a particular firm has to pay for these productive resources 
are influenced by what firms generally are willing to pay for the 
resource in question. Further, the proportions of productive re- 
sources which firms use will depend to a very great extent on the 
relative cost of these productive resources. For example, a firm 
which finds that, with its present methods of production, the cost 
of labor is high relative to the cost of other productive resources, 
will look for ways to use more equipment and less labor in its 
productive processes. 

Costs of production of an individual firm are affected not only 
by the cost of the basic productive resources but also by the cost 
of materials. These materials are the outputs of other firms. Hence, 
the price of outputs of some firms are costs of production to other 
firms. Price increases initiated in one industry appear as increases 
in costs of production in other industries. 

Demand-pull and cost-push inflationary forces interact in any 
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period of rising prices and it is inadequate to think of inflationary 
periods as being characterized exclusively by one or the other force. 
Price increases which result from increases in demand in some in- 
dustries are passed on to other industries as cost-push inflationary 
forces. It is obvious that this fact would not of itself make for in- 
flation as long as total demand in the economy does not increase. 
But it does mean that if cost-push forces can be initiated when to- 
tal demand is not increasing, changes in the composition of demand 
must take place; and if the higher costs and higher prices can be 
made to stick, only a smaller physical quantity of goods and serv- 
ices can be demanded at the higher price level. 

The significant point is that while demand-pull and cost-push 
forces operate simultaneously and interdependently, they do not af- 
fect all industries and firms in exactly the same way. The extent 
to which prices in various industries are affected by these factors 
depends on the nature of the market conditions of the industry and 
on the cost conditions which characterize production in the industry. 

There is a widespread tendency to think of all markets in the 
American economy as ones in which price is determined imperson- 
ally by the pure market forces of supply and demand. In point of 
fact, however, a very large portion of American industry operates 
under market conditions in which the firm can, within limits, es- 
tablish and maintain the price at which its product will sell. Mar- 
ket structures vary from one extreme which is characterized by 
a large number of relatively small producers, to the other extreme 
which is characterized by a small number of large producers. One 
is inclined to think of agricultural markets as being toward one ex- 
treme and the automobile market as being toward the other. Yet 
even many agricultural markets, under price support arrangements, 
do not yield prices determined impersonally by pure market forces 
of supply and demand. 

The existence of these various market structures has to be taken 
into account in assessing the influence of demand-pull and cost- 
push inflationary forces, and by the same token, in attempting to 
judge the effectiveness of general budgetary and monetary devices 
for controlling inflation. In general, demand-pull forces have much 
greater effect on prices in those industries characterized by large 
numbers of small producers. Since many agricultural and raw 
materials markets are of this type, the responsiveness of prices to 
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changes in demand goes a long way toward explaining the observed 
fact that at times of economic expansion the prices of agricultural 
products and raw materials rise much more rapidly than do the 
prices of many manufactured products. It is also noteworthy in 
this connection that many consumer services—for example, hair- 
cuts, auto repair—are offered for sale by large numbers of small 
establishments, and that these services have, until recently, been 
largely responsible for the continued rise in consumer prices as 
measured by the Consumer Price Index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Cost-push influences on firms in markets of this type cannot 
directly affect the price. When producers in these industries find 
their costs increased, they must find ways to improve the efficiency 
of their operation or be satisfied with smaller returns or lower sales. 
Eventually, if the squeeze is hard enough and lasts long enough, 
some firms may be forced out of business and the price of the 
product may rise. 

Almost the opposite effects of demand-pull and cost-push forces 
take place in industries where some amount of market control of 
price exists. When demand for the output of these industries in- 
creases, firms can raise prices immediately. But they do not typi- 
cally react in this way. Instead they attempt to meet the increased 
demand by increased production, and by back-ordering those 
amounts which they cannot immediately supply. If the increased 
demand is large enough and permanent enough firms may increase 
their productive capacity. Cost-push forces usually evoke much 
different responses in these industries too. Because the firm has 
the ability to control the price of its product and because it can 
be reasonably sure that the other firms in the industry will do the 
same thing, it passes on the increased cost in the form of higher 
prices for its output. Naturally, its ability to do this is enhanced 
when demand is increasing. Recent price increases should remove 
any doubt of the ability of firms to pass on higher prices even when 
demand is not increasing. 

These effects of demand-pull and cost-push forces in various 
markets show greater variation in practice than these general com- 
ments indicate. But on both theoretical and factual grounds it is 
safe to summarize by saying that changes in demand affect prices 
more and output less in industries where price competition is most 
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effective. Changes in demand have least effect on prices and great- 
est effect on output where price competition is least effective. On 
the other hand, cost changes are much more likely to affect output 
than prices in situations where impersonal market forces prevail; 
and conversely, more likely to affect prices than output where eco- 
nomic power permits some control of market prices. 

Thus it may be said that there are some markets in which prices 
are predominantly demand-determined and others in which prices 
are predominantly cost-determined. A condition of general excess 
demand pulls up prices in some industries and transmits itself 
through higher costs to the prices of other industries. But the pre- 
vention of “general excess demand” is not enough to insure price 
level stability if this same chain of events can be initiated by cost- 
push forces unless the promoters of that policy are willing to ac- 
cept the consequences of the shifts in demand which would be 
brought about by refusal to finance the higher level of costs and 
prices. For failure to provide such funds would mean that increases 
in demand or prices in some sector of the economy would have to 
be balanced by decreases in other sectors. But in some of these 
“other sectors” decreased demand would result in curtailed pro- 
duction, less income and employment, rather than reduced prices. 

Crucial to this argument is the point that the upward push can 
be initiated by higher costs, for example, higher interest rates, higher 
wage rates, higher taxes, etc. In view of the ability of some firms 
to pass on higher costs in the form of higher prices, attention must 
be given to the existence of strong labor unions and to typical fea- 
tures of collective bargaining. Of special interest here is the so- 
called “escalator clause” under which many union contracts pro- 
vide automatic increases in wages to compensate for increases in 
the “cost of living.” It is estimated that over six million workers 
in important industries are covered by such a provision. In general, 
these are industries in which the firms have some control over mar- 
ket prices. 

If workers obtain wage increases because productivity or profits 
have increased in a basic industry, price increases follow. Price in- 
creases may occur in other industries not only because those indus- 
tries have higher costs but also because the wage increase means 
additional purchasing power. Where this occurs in several impor- 
tant industries, the cost of living rises. Then the escalator clause 
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provides higher wages for many more workers and higher costs for 
many other industries. 

That such an effect can be significant arises in part from the 
fact that collective bargaining tends to establish “wage patterns.” 
If the steel workers are able to obtain a ten percent increase in 
wages, other labor leaders are under some pressure to try to get 
at least as much for their members. Thus, even though wages 
might be carefully adjusted to increased productivity or to the 
better profit position of the firms in a particular industry, such wage 
increases tend to be transmitted to the rest of the economy both 
as higher costs and as higher prices. Herein lies the weakness of 
the appeal to labor leaders to base their wage demands solely on 
productivity. Such a procedure is, from the standpoint of the 
unions, extremely impractical as a basis for union wage demands, 
not only because it implies that wages are now related carefully 
to productivity, but also because it fails to take account of the fact 
that the general productivity gains of the economy are very un- 
evenly distributed among industries and firms. Pattern bargaining 
is as much a fact of life as is cost-plus pricing. And the attempt 
to offset the effects of these arrangements through a stringent 
monetary policy is likely to generate considerable political pressure 
not only from the labor movement but also from affected industry 
groups. 

In practice these cost-price relationships are not likely to gen- 
erate a downward movement of the price level. In the first place, 
the appearance of general deflation, fostering as it does business 
pessimism and bleak expectations as to the future profit possibili- 
ties as well as a strong tendency to reduce expenditures of all kinds, 
would threaten to cause mass unemployment. Under provisions of 
the Employment Act of 1946 such a prospect would call into play 
“easy money policies,” tax reductions, large government spending 
programs and increased government deficits. While some defla- 
tionary forces may appear as a result of sudden and sizable re- 
ductions in some components of aggregate expenditure, they are 
not likely to result from cost and price reductions because many 
devices for preventing such declines have been built into the system. 

One of these is the ability of firms to control their products’ 
price. Despite the regular reverences paid to the competitive economy, 
the American system places increasingly less emphasis on price re- 
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duction as a competitive device particularly at the manufacturer’s 
level. Behind the development of “price leadership,” “retail price 
maintenance,” and the host of other techniques for reducing the 
incidence of price competition lies a subtle “business ethics” which 
looks upon price reduction as an “unfair” scheme for increasing 
sales. While the leaders of the business community religiously ob- 
ject to statements of this kind, they consistently substantiate them 
by their own actions and, occasionally, by their own words. One 
automobile manufacturer told a Senate Committee that he did not 
think that price reduction was a good way to sell cars. A roofing 
materials manufacturer testified that in his opinion a new firm 
did not have the right to come into his industry and establish itself 
“by the device of underselling us.” 

There is, of course, still a considerable amount of price com- 
petition in the American economy, but not nearly so much as ex- 
isted fifty yearsago. And as it declines in importance as a competi- 
tive device, price is increasingly ruled out as the mechanism for 
adjusting supply and demand and instead the adjustment is affected 
by reducing output and employment. 

In agricultural markets where the price adjustment mechanism 
would be forced upon producers, price support programs exist. Not 
only do these supports promise to keep farm prices from falling 
too far, but they give little encouragement to expectations of great 
declines in the cost of living. The parity system of price supports 
itself contains a kind of escalator provision. This arises from the 
fact that parity is determined by comparing the prices of things 
farmers buy with the prices of things they sell. If the prices of 
things farmers buy cannot be expected to fall very much, the com- 
modity prices guaranteed to farmers under the price support pro- 
gram will not fall very much either. Moreover, if sharp or long 
continued declines in farm prices were to be permitted the political 
reaction of farmers would be considerable. 


Nor is cost of production likely to decline very rapidly. Unions 
can be expected to resist wage reductions with all the strength at 
their command. Indeed, it seems not unreasonable to expect that 
there will be a continual push for higher wages. There is implied 
in some labor agreements an assumption of a gradual increase in 
man-hour productivity in American industry. Under pressure of 
unemployment, the power of unions to obtain wage increases will 
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be lessened, and in view of this, wage demands may be smaller. 
But only in extreme cases can unions be expected to settle for lower 
wage rates. This union resistance to wage reductions will tend to 
keep up costs (as well as prices) and purchasing power. Union 
pressure for other benefits such as severance pay, insurance, paid 
vacations, etc., will tend to keep costs from falling even though pro- 
ductivity may increase. This also implies that materials costs for 
many firms cannot be expected to show any long term decline. 
Even where raw materials and basic commodities are concerned, 
long term price declines do not seem to be reasonable expectations, 
not only because the prices of many of them are supported, but 
also because population growth and increasing industrialization of 
the world can be expected to keep up a strong demand for these 
items. 

These arrangements serve to hold up costs and prices indirectly 
by the way in which they affect incomes and, hence, aggregate de- 
mand. If we were frank about it, we would admit that the real 
concern of the agriculture program is to sustain the level of in- 
come of a large number of farmers. Union wage policies are also 
designed to some extent to keep up the level of income of wage 
earners. Severance pay and supplemental unemployment com- 
pensation provide some income even when there is no work. 

The biggest income supports are to be found in the existence 
of unemployment compensation programs of all of the states and 
the social security program of the Federal Government. Recently, 
state unemployment compensation programs have been bolstered 
by the availability of Federal loans. These-programs will keep in- 
come from falling — and keep total demand from falling — as 
rapidly as it would otherwise fall when unemployment increases. 
Even the Federal income tax which takes less of smalier incomes 
means that take home pay will not decline as rapidly as gross pay. 
In the second quarter of 1958, personal income was higher than it 
had been in the fourth quarter of 1957, though national income 
was about ten billion less. 

The American economy thus appears to have developed certain 
built-in antideflationary features. By statutory enactment and by 
private arrangement a floor has been constructed under total sys- 
tem expenditure. The behavior of personal income as against na- 
tional income in the current recession is an indication of how effec- 
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tive these devices can be in preventing the cumulative contraction 
of business activity. On the other hand, private institutions, some- 
times with legal sanction and protection, have constructed bulwarks 
against cost and price reductions. The cost-price structure operates 
in such a way as to act as an upward lever on the price level, 
forcing the price level upward especially when the forces of ex- 
pansion are dominant, and at the same time preventing the price 
level from falling very far if the forces of expansion are temporarily 
halted. 

The only effective deterrent to inflation in a system in which 
an interrelated series of private cost and price controls is able to 
force up the level of prices is some level of unemployment. Bud- 
getary and monetary policy which rigidly seek “full employment” 
are prevented from achieving price stability.- If price stability is 
the prime desideratum and budgetary and monetary techniques are 
the only available means of achieving it, they can be effective only 
by maintaining some level of unemployment, under the existing in- 
stitutional arrangements. 

What level of unemployment are the voters willing to accept 
as the cost of achieving price stability? Or will they be willing to 
endorse broader proposals involving the rights of private groups 
to exercise economic power over market forces? At this stage there 
is no evidence that the American people regard a moderate infla- 
tion as the worst of all economic ills. In fact, such a knowledge- 
able man as Professor Arthur F. Burns points out that “political 
factors will not make it easy” to carry out the more modest sug- 
gestions for inflation control which he has recently made.8 

At the present time there appears to be less concern about the 
prospect of continued inflation than about the threat of greater 
unemployment. As long as this public attitude prevails government 
action against inflation can be expected to be less rigorous than its 
anti-recession programs. As Burns put it: 


When a threat of unemployment develops, a clamor for govern- 
mental intervention comes from all directions. On the other hand, 
when the price level begins rising, pressures for governmental 
action are less insistent. Not only that, but governmental steps 
to curb inflation are sure to be loudly resisted by many, while 
measures to curb unemployment are just as sure to be applauded 


8 Arthur F. Burns, Prosperity Without Inflation, (New York 1957), p. 75. 
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in most quarters. There can be little doubt that although people 

generally and genuinely wish the consumer price level to remain 

reasonably stable, they also fear depression more than they fear 

inflation.® 

One of the principal reasons for this general lack of concern 
about inflation is the fact that relatively few groups in the economy 
are seriously disadvantaged by rising prices. Those economically 
and politically powerful groups which can push up their incomes 
more rapidly than the prices of the things they buy are in fact able 
to enjoy a larger share of national output despite higher prices. 
It is the relatively small and politically less vocal group whose 
money incomes remain fairly stable that suffers from gradual in- 
flation. Yet even moderate inflation over the long term threatens 
the world trade position of the nation, the private asset position of 
its members, the functioning of the economy, and hence the gen- 
eral welfare of the people. 

Wider public recognition of the danger of continued inflation 
is not likely to be developed unless the stable income groups in- 
crease in size and number and political power; or unless the effects 


of the gradual shift in income distribution has more widely dis- 
cernible effects on the operation of the economy and begins to 
affect the basic sense of justice of the people. For after all, neither 
full employment nor price stability is a worthwhile social goal ex- 
cept as a necessary means of promoting general welfare. 


® Ibid., pp. 41-42. 
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Miss Smith is our next witness. 
STATEMENT OF FLORENCE SMITH, CENTER TOWNSHIP TRUSTEE 


Miss Suir. I am Florence Smith, Center Township trustee. 

Senator Harrke. Glad to have you with us today. 

Miss Smiru. I don’t have much to add to this except that it is diffi- 
cult for persons over 40 to secure a job. 

Senator Hartke. After 40? 

Miss Smitu. Yes. I have had experiences last winter when a parts 
company opened in Michigan City. I sent several men over 40 over 
there and they could not get a job. 

Senator Harrse. I am over 40. : 

Miss Smiru. You’re just lucky you are a Senator 

Senator Harrxe. I am not much over 40 but I am 6 months over. 

Miss Smrru. Another question raised was about men who received 
workmen’s compensation and also men on relief and whether they are 
content to stay there. I would say they are in the minority. The ma- 
py of them who receive that sort of help definitely want to work. 

ey keep making the rounds of all factories and they come into the 
office and ask if we have found anything. I called the school and I 
received the information that one-third of the 1959 graduates found 
employment. I also asked questions concerning the vocational train- 
ing, if it was adequate. I discussed this with the superintendent and 
he felt that it was all they can handle at this time. In other words, 
a new school is going to be built in 1961 and they intend to add quite 
a few other vocational training programs. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Senator Harrxe. I take it from that, that the reason they do not 
have additional vocation training is the lack of building facilities? 

Miss Smiru. Well, they are teaching quite a few subjects in the 
shops, of course, and they are teaching drafting and architecture. 

Seaies Hartke. I don’t mean this to be a criticism but I presume 
they are limited by lack of building space ? 

Miss SmitH. Yes. 

Mr. Merrick. Is this for young people, adults, or both ? 

Miss SmiruH. No, sir; not in the high school. Now, I don’t know if 
I am qualified to give an answer to your question as to whether I be- 
lieve unemployment compensation is adequate. There are cases, how- 
ever, and you ask the question there again whether or not it keeps 
some people from going back to work. That depends on the person. 
It does some. They can always get supplementary help, although they 
may not be happy to get it. They can and do get it. I would not put 
myself up as an authority on that question. I don’t know what you 
had in mind, if an increase or not. 

Senator Harrxe. We had not. 


POOR RELIEF 


_ Miss Smrru. There are presently 151 on poor relief, and that is an 
increase over the summer of perhaps 60, and this will increase steadily. 
Those who had seasonal work come back. By “seasonal,” I mean those 
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who are in the building trades, who are able to do that kind of work, 
and when spring comes they do cement work and carpenter work and 
that sort of thing. When winter sets in they do not come back imme- 
diately nor perhaps for a couple of months, but when they get up 
against it they will be back. 

You asked what is furnished to these people. They receive, where 
necessary and after investigation, rent, utilities, medical care, and 
food as needed, but I don’t mean to say they all get that. Some get 
odd jobs and are able to supply some of these needs themselves but 
these needs are available if, after investigation, we find they are neces- 
sary. The average length of time for an able-bodied man to be on 
relief can be anywhere from 2 to 6 months. Right now it is almost 
impossible to set a length of time this time of the year. We have a 
work program, a city street department, and a city park department, 
and we have had occasion to send some to the township schools to dig 
out ice, and so forth, and I may say that few stay with that as most 
men are out looking for work and thar would rather work. We have 
placed some men and some women, as I stated, with more success in 
the spring and summer. At this time of the year it is easier to place 
women than it is men. There seems to be more work for women. 

Now, I have answered this question according to my lights and ex- 

rience. I believe the surplus food program as it now operates 
is sufficient provided the housewife will take all the ingredients for 


baking. Those who came in when we had butter and cheese, that is 
all they would take. Those people who are really thrifty and make 
use of all the help available could manage on the help they get now. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR OBTAINING RELIEF 


Mr. Merrick. What are the qualifications for obtaining relief? 

Miss Smiru. It is 3 years in the State and 1 year in the township, 
and there are provisions for temporary help for anyone who might 
come into the State or township after that. The law rather contradicts 
itself to say that they shall be served if they are needy and they are 
to be fed and given shelter. : 

Mr. Merrick. What is the maximum amount of unemployment com- 
pensation ; $36 ? 

Miss Smitu. $33, I think. 

Mr. Merrick. Suppose you are getting that with, say, a family of 
10? 

Miss Smiru. They would have to have some sort of supplementary 
help. 

Mfr. Merrick. What you are really saying, there is no automatic 
shutoff at any point. Is it up to the people to prove to your agency 
what they really need ¢ 

Miss Smiru. Yes. 

Senator Hartke. Thank you, Florence, for coming. 

Is Lois Arndt, Union Township, here? She is not here. 

We have now the Portage Township trustee. We are happy to 
see you, sir, and hear your testimony. 
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STATEMENT OF P. D. POINTER, PORTAGE TOWNSHIP TRUSTEE, 
SOUTH BEND 


Mr. Pornter. I am Mr. P. D. Pointer, of South Bend, Portage 
Township. I have covered 4 years, from 1956 to the 1st of December 
1959. In 1956 the total disbursement was $200,197.76. I have broken 
this down into months. The average per month was $16,683.06. The 
caseload was 411 per month and with the surplus made a total of 610. 
In 1957 the total disbursement was $206,656.11 and the average per 
month was $17,656.11 with a caseload of 455 and the surplus made it 
874. In 1958 there was an increase to a total of $760,398.18 disbursed, 
making an average of $63,366.51 per month, with a caseload of 1,701 
and a surplus making a total of 3,249, and in 1959, the ~~ year, 
I took office the 1st of January, we had appropriated for this year 
$990,480 and the total disbursed was $454,238.30 with an average of 
$41,294.39 for each of the first 11 months and a caseload of 1,523 and 
with the surplus a total of 2,285 per month. I think we had some 
talk about unemployment compensation. You will see that at the top 
of the page. I don’t have the figures for January. In February 
there were 34; March, 22; April, 18; May, 5; June, 2; July, 1; August, 
4; September, 6; October, 2; and November, 2. It gradually de- 
creased. There has been an average of 35 new applications per week 
since August 1. We have set aside a budget of $510,000 for next year. 
We don’t know why the increase but perhaps of construction work 
being discontinued. I think that about covers it unless you have some 
questions. 

$1,500,000 RELIEF COSTS 


Mr. Merrick. Then roughly, you have a total of $1,500,000. Where 
did it come from ? 

Mr. Pornter. Taxes. 

Mr. Merrick. From the citizens of South Bend? 

Mr. Pornrer. Yes. Our tax levy this year was 8.6 mills and next 
year it will be more, I think 11 mills. 

Mr. Merrick. Is this a property tax? 

Mr. Pornter. Yes. 

Mr. Merrick. Completely on real property ? 

Mr. Pornter. Yes, in South Bend. 

Congressman Brapemas. It gives me particular pleasure to see Mr. 
P. D. Pointer before our committee. He was my high school princi- 

al for a number of years. He was principal of Central High Bhool 
in South Bend for how long? 

Mr. Pornrer. Twenty years. 

Congressman Brapemas. And he has been a member of the Indiana 
State Legislature. 

Mr. Pornter. I have been promoted to township trustee. 

Congressman Brapemas. It’s only fair to say, Senator, that Mr. P. 
D. Pointer is one of the most able and highly qualified township trus- 
tees in the State of Indiana. 

Senator Harrke. If Congressman Brademas says so it must be true. 
What worries me here, in this year alone we are going to spend close 
to a half million dollars for those needing help and they are not the 
ones who pay the taxes? 
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Mr. Pornter. In most cases,no. Some own property but have little 
taxes. This burden is being placed on the rest of the community, 
on the —— owners, and all of us know that this is a serious ques- 
tion and that property taxes are about as high as they can go. 

Senator Harrke. There is every indication that your costs are 214 
times more than they were in 1956. 

Mr. Pornter. We have decreased in 1959, under 1958; 1958 was a 
bad year. In June we had $141,000 per month. 

Senator Hartke. We have had us is a relative recovery from the 
recession in 1958, so they say, but if this money could somehow, this 
half million, could be invested in rehabilitating these people and make 
them useful members of society and wage earners we would not have 
as many problems, such as broken homes, juvenile delinquency, et 
cetera. 

WORK PROGRAM 


Mr. Pornter. That is true. I am very proud of our work program. 
We have started at the rate of $1.50 per Leer and the people who apply 
for help and who are able-bodied men must work out this order at that 
rate. We have projects on the St. Joe River and those men, if we had 


to hire that labor, would cost us $100,000, so we are utilizing what we 
can. I have talked before several groups on the present problem and 
asked for a solution to it. 
Senator Harrxe. What is the solution? I am interested, too. 
Mr. Pornrer. Some say, I talk to some officials and some say, “Oh, a 
lot of these people are just chiselers. They are not citizens of South 
Bend.” We investigate very carefully and we make sure they are 


entitled to help. We investigate their homes and background. Here 
is a point, though, Mr. Scott, my supervisor, gave you some figures on 
the number of those who are disabled, who are head of the home and 
because of health conditions cannot support the home. We always 
have those with us. There are quite a large number of those families 
and they will always be a burden. Most people say we have to take 
care of them, but if we could provide more jobs, like the river project, 
the cleaning up project. Well, it has come to be quite a problem. 

Senator Harrxe. I hope that somehow the people who own prop- 
erty understand that this is their problem and to their own benefit to 
help us solve it. Thank you so much for coming here and I think you 
are a real asset to your community. 

Mr. Michael J. Lahey, director of La Porte County Department of 
Public Welfare is called but is not present. His testimony is sub- 
mitted for entry into the record. 


La PorTE COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
La Porte, Ind., November 25, 1959. 
Senator Vance Harrke, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR HarTKE: Enclosed is a statement for your Special Committee on 
Unemployment Problems. 
In this statement, I have covered all those areas with which I am familiar and 
those of concern to me as La Porte County welfare director. 
Very truly yours, 
Micuaet J. Laney, Director. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF MICHAEL J. LAHEY, DIRECTOR OF THE LA PorTE CounTY, 
IND., WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


Since this department is concerned with unemployment as it affects public 
assistance granted by this department, I would like to point out the facts con- 
cerning employment that is available for our recipients. 

Unemployment does not have any direct effect as far as old-age assistance 
recipients are concerned, since our average age on aged recipients is over 80. 
Indirectly, however, unemployment does affect help that responsible relatives 
of these aged recipients can provide, but in general, in this category of assist- 
ance, unemployment is not a great factor. At the present time, we have 234 
recipients of old-age assistance which represents less than 4 percent of the 
population of the county 65 years of age and older. 

We have only 11 recipients of blind assistance. None of these are regularly 
employed and it is doubtful if any of them could be. 

In the aid-to-dependent children group, we feel that unemployment definitely 
has affected the amount of assistance which we pay. At the present time, we 
have 215 families with 557 children receiving aid-to-dependent children assist- 
ance. Of that total, over 70 percent are Negro. Most of this group are willing 
and able to accept employment; however, employment for the Negro female in 
this area is quite limited. With very few exceptions, no employment is avail- 
able other than domestic work. This type of work is usually poorly paid and 
quite limited as to the number of hours per week. This has been particularly 
true since the closing of the Kingsbury Ordnance Plant several months ago. 
This ordnance plant had no discriminatory policies on employment and many 
of the Negro females, who were employed at this plant, were able to support them- 
selves without recourse to public assistance. In general, the employment pic- 
ture for females, both white and Negro, in this area is poor. 

The above areas are those with which I am most familiar in this community. 
Undoubtedly unemployment has caused other social problems to the community, 
particularly in the area of deserting fathers who become discouraged when they 
cannot obtain employment in the community. It is my feeling also that many 
juvenile problems have arisen through the lack of income in a family. 


Senator Hartke. We now will incorporate the statement of James 


Kintzele, president of La Porte County Labor Council, AFL-CIO. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JAMES KINTZELE, PRESIDENT, LA PoRTE COUNTY LABOR 


Councit, AFL-CIO 


We believe that unemployment today is a national problem with many locali- 
ties such as ours in the third district as being one of the most critical. 

Unemployment as it now exists cannot be solved solely by the local com- 
munity or State. Many States do not make a sincere effort to even try to solve 
these problems and therefore we need congressional action to cover this local and 
national problem. 

The Federal Government must set minimum unemployment compensation 
standards so that States, such as ours, are not back in the dark ages as far as 
coverage is concerned. To the best of my knowledge the latest unemployment 
figures for the State of Indiana at the present time is 4 percent of the working 
force. 

In our county, La Porte, I would say the figures are closer to 7 percent, due 
many people who have exhausted compensation and the closing of several 

actories. 

It is our feeling that industry thinks unemployment is a good thing because 
it tends to lower demands of workers, due to the surplus labor market. Indus- 
tries could help to solve this problem but there is no sincere interest in this 
area, by business, to do so. 

I would estimate that about 10 percent of the working force in La Porte County 
are working in downgraded jobs for less money. 

The unemployed that we have contact with would very much so like to stay 
in the area they now reside, and find employment instead of drifting from State 
to State seeking employment. 

As far as we can see the agencies are having no trouble at all in placing em- 
ployees on jobs that arise except in cases where companies use discriminatory 
practice in hiring this excess labor force makes placement to the few jobs that 
arise very easy. 
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Statistical reporting on unemployment is as inadequate as can be. The 
reports never show, (1) how many people have exhausted their compensation 
benefits, (2) how many never qualify for benefits, (3) how many are working 
short hours and short weeks. 

Job losses due to closing and moving of factories include: 45 from Greenlee 
Candy Co., 165 from Athletic Shoe Co., 200 from The Deluxe Piston and Filter, 
20 from La Porte Sash and Door, 175 from Cal-Dak Corp., 350 from Michiana 
Products Corp., 300 from Cribben & Sexton Co., 60 from Smith Bros. Cough 
Drop for a total of 1,315. 

Reduction in nonmilitary cannot be separated from defense contract reductions 
due to both types of work being done simultaneously in the following industries: 
1,075 from Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., 225 from Bastian Morley Co., 316 from 
U.S. Slicing Machine, for a total of 1,616. Military reductions and conversion 
to consumer goods include 1,800 from Whirlpool, and figures on Kingsbury 
Ordnance Plant are not available to us. Reductions from nonmilitary of 800 
by Pullman Standard, 65 from Excelsior Mfg. Co., for a total of 865. 

The loss of these 5,596 jobs plus these from Kingsbury Ordnance Plant are 
from the production and maintenance units. There have been additional losses 
in the office, supervisory, and technical jobs. 

The only two plants which we know to be automated are the Sea Way Con- 
tainer Corp. and the New Foam Rubber Plant of the American Rubber Co. 
Other companies are installing some high speed equipment such as the sub- 
merged arc welder recently acquired by Allis Chalmers Co. We do not have 
figures on this point. 

Those who have lost jobs are widely representative of every degree of skill, 
from sweeper to toolmakers. 

The major portion of the students found only temporary employment. While 
the school age population is increasing to such an extent that tax increases to 
expand facilities have been levied, the adult population of the county is de- 
creasing due to a lack of job opportunities. Due to the lack of opportunity for 
jobs of any kind there seems to be less demand for adult education classes. 

The inadequacy of the Indiana unemployment compensation is obvious by 
comparing the percentage of the worker’s take-home pay which was provided 
under the original law and what is provided now. It is also obvious from the 
fact that the average industry in Indiana paid such a low percentage of their 
payroll in unemployment tax during the high unemployment year of 1958. 
The method of counting the unemployed in a fraud as it discounts people who 
were not covered by unemployment insurance, those who have been disqualified 
for benefits and those who have exhausted their benefits. Also the so-called 
“seasonal adjustment” factor distorts the picture. Regardless of the season, if 
you don’t have a job you are unemployed. 

The length of time a worker can draw unemployment compensation is too short 
in Indiana. All other industrial States pay more and longer. 

So long as Indiana remains without reapportionment in the legislative bodies 
our only hope for improvement is in action at the national level to set decent 
minimum levels which must be met or the Federal Government will collect the 
employers’ tax and provide the benefits. 

To our knowledge there are only three industries in La Porte County with 
SUB plans. Only one of these has had substantial layoffs since the plans went 
into effect. For these workers it has meant the difference between an exist- 
ence and severe hardship with loss of property. It is not fair for the workers 
who are not covered by these plans to receive less than what major industries 
have agreed is fair recompense, by agreeing to the principle of SUB. 

We do not want to give the wrong impression here. We want jobs and there 
are ample manufacturing facilities for placement of Government contracts, but 
if people cannot get jobs they must have better protection by improved unem- 
ployment compensation laws. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM WALDEN, COMMUNITY SERVICES DIREC- 
TOR, LA PORTE COUNTY LABOR COUNCIL, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Watpen. I am William Walden, community services director, 
La Porte County Labor Council, AFL-CIO. I am representing 
Brother Kintzele. He, myself, and Franklin Scharf, president, 
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United Auto Workers, local 1319, sat down and completed the report 
which has already been submitted to you and I have a copy here. 

Senator Harrxe. It will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Watpen. I want it understood that this report was made merely 
by three interested people who are working in the community. We 
did it in our spare time and it is somewhat limited as far as resources 
of knowledge are concerned. 

Senator Harrxe. You feel that statistical reporting does not really 
reveal the extent of unemployment? 

Mr. Waupen. We not only feel it; we are sure of it from our own 
personal experience. 

Senator Harrxe. Thank you for your testimony and thank you 
for coming here today. 

(Recess declared at 3:30 p.m. Meeting reconvenes at 3:40 p.m.) 

Senator Hartke. The meeting will come to order and we will pro- 
ceed with the calling of witnesses. Mr. Ladd. 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY LADD, PRESIDENT OF CIO-AFL LABOR 
COUNCIL OF ST. JOSEPH COUNTY 


Mr. Lapp. I am Stanley Ladd, president of the CIO-AFL Labor 
Council of St. Joseph County. 

Before we start, Senator, you touched on the absence of our mayor. 
I would like to say that I know he wanted to be here today before the 
committee but our community wanted him and needed him at home 
in South Bend today as he is trying to resolve the bus strike dispute 
which has worked a real hardship and is a real crisis in our com- 
munity. 

Seater Hartke. Knowing Mayor Voorde as I do, I kwow he will 
exert every effort and use all his powers of persuasion to settle this 
dispute. He is one of my close friends. 

Mr. Lapp. Senator, I also want to say that Congressman Brademas 
did a very good job here this morning stating our situation in St. 
Joseph County. Immediately upon receipt of your inquiry we sent 
out inquiries to local units, some in Mishawaka and some in South 
Bend, so that you could have a complete picture for your record. 

Senator Hartke. These will be made a part of the record. 


DEPRESSION IN 1961 


Mr. Lapp. As you pointed out, the prediction in Washington is 
that in 1961 we will have a depression year and I want to concur 
with that and the prediction for 1962 and 1963 is that employment 
will be on the up-grade again. I donot believe that. I believe that 
unless the Government does something about it we will be faced with 
a very high unemployment situation in 1962 and 1963. I say this 
for a number of reasons. In our automotive industry, our Stude- 
baker-Packard, there has been a great deal of unemployment. Ben- 
dix has been more stable and more secure and has given more em- 
ployment than the others but in doing that, we must remember, this 
plant not only makes automotive parts but also aircraft. parts for 
the Government at the present time. In the industrial sections of 
our plants we are going down and have been going down ever since 
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about 2 years ago. You pointed out, or you asked a question this 
morning if it was not a fact that labor was pricing itself out of 
business. 

Senator Harrxe. I said it was a familiar charge. 

Mr. Lapp. I want to give all credit of what is happening at Stude- 
baker-Packard today fully to the employees for taking a look at the 
situation at that time and accepting a wage cut at that time. It was 
contrary to many people’s belief that they would be willing to take a 
wage decrease. You mentioned a person here in La Porte County 50 
years old with 30 years seniority who could not get a job after his plant 
closed or moved away and we have had similar situations in our plants 
and have lost many people but because of good administration in our 
area we have been able to absorb some of these older people in other 
jobs. Again, in this particular instance, labor went to Washington 
and to New York, asking the top men to keep the plants open in 
South Bend area and offering to take a look at the situation and 
take a wage cut or what was necessary. The president of another 
local and myself went to Washington asking for more Government 
orders and said we were willing to do the work at a lower wage and 
I want to point out that our area is still far from stable and we have 
a lot of people out of work and a very serious problem on our hands 
in the South Bend area. I think the Government should do some- 
thing about this and I have been listening to all of you all day and 
I firmly believe that this committee is going to do something about 
this unemployment situation and going to do a lot more as far as 
straightening out some of these things in the country. I thank you. 

Senator Hartke. This committee is not a legislative committee. 
We are trying to analyze this problem and to gather information on 
what the problems are and what can be done to alleviate the situation 
but we will not propose legislation. That will go through the regu- 
lar process. We thank you for your fine work in getting this report 
directly before the people and for the valuable information. 

Mr. Lapp. Thank you. We did not consult all of the labor units, 
just some of them. 

Mr. Merrick. Rather than put this in the record we will have our 
research director boil it down and attempt to summarize it. The 
summary will be incorporated at this point. 


SUMMARY OF RESPONSES GIVEN TO QUESTIONNAIRE SENT BY ST. JOSEPH COUNTY 
(Inp.) AFL-CIO Councit TO UNION LEADERS IN COUNTY 


Responses were received from the following: 


Howard E. Ream, Local No. 9, UAW, 738 South Michigan Street, South Bend, 
Ind. 

Louis G. Nagy, president, Local No. 5, UAW-CIO, 3307 South Gertrude Street, 
South Bend 14, Ind. 

John Hammond, president. Local 65, URWA, 512 Carlton Street, Mishawaka, 
Ind. 

Ira Miles, president, Barber Local 927, 14527 East Jefferson, rural delivery, 
Mishawaka, )_nd. 

Glenn Fulmer, president. Local 995, UAW, 608 West Grove Street, Mishawaka, 
Ind 


Robert O. West, president, Local 3385, United Steelworkers of America, 141 West 
Marion Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 

Chester Dodd, Jr., president, Bricklayers Local 18, 116 Filbert Street, New 
Carlisle, Ind. 
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Harry W. Anderson, secretary-treasurer, Retail Clerks, Local 37, 116 East 
Jefferson Boulevard, South Bend, Ind. 

R. Eugene McCormick, Local 64, Photo Engravers, 1926 East Bowman Street, 
South Bend 14, Ind. 

Sam Delfino, secretary-treasurer, Meat Cutters Local 119, 116 East Jefferson 
Street, South Bend, Ind. 

Howard F. Brown, president, South Bend Typographical Union 128, 1308 Misha- 
waka Avenue, South Bend 15, Ind. 

D. M. Beattie, president, IBEW Local 153, 609 South Eddy Street, South Bend 
17, Ind. 

Lawrence Frazier, president, Local 1108, UAW AFL-CIO, 215 Weber Street, 
South Bend 17, Ind. 

Florence Miller, vice president, Local 206, United Garment Workers, 532-2 East 
Colfax, South Bend, Ind. 

George J. Andrews, president, United Brewery Workers Local 275, 58057 Mont- 
gomery Road, Mishawaka, Ind. 

Norman L. Kruger, secretary, Local 330, Indiana State Association Letter Car- 
riers, 19391 Staffordshire Drive, South Bend, Ind. 

Clarence B. Klingerman, president, Local 590, UAW AFL-CIO, 717 Marietta 
Street, South Bend 18, Ind. 

J. Russell Girard, president, Local 591, 112 Irvington, South Bend, Ind. 

Peter Downs, president, Local 996, Bus Drivers Union, 1210 South 26th Street, 
South Bend, Ind. 

William Platnor, president, IBEW Local 1760, 1830 East Donald Street, South 
Bend 14, Ind. 

Warren D. White, president, Local 3956, AFL-CIO, 23385 West La Salle Avenue, 
South Bend 19, Ind. 


Mr. Stanley Ladd, president of the St. Joseph County Industrial Union Coun- 
cil compiled and mailed a questionnaire to the officials of various unions in the 
county listed previously. Twenty-one unions responded, having a combined 
membership of 24,098. Although not all indicated whether any of their mem- 
bers were unemployed or how many, those that did indicated that 2,197 of their 
members were without employment. This is approximately 9 percent of the 
total membership. 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT PROBLEM FOR WORKERS OVER 45 


All but one of the unions felt that there was a national employment problem 
for workers over 45. The one union which did not feel so was the Letter Car- 
riers’ Union. Eleven of the unions stated that automation was causing unem- 
ployment and that special programs should be developed to care for the workers 
displaced because of it. One union felt that the development of such a program 
was the exclusive responsibility of the Federal Government. One union felt 
that it was the responsibility of the State government, and four unions felt that 
the industries should assume the task. Two unions stated that it was a joint 
problem of industry and the State and Federal Governments. One felt that the 
industry and the unions should develop such a program, and one felt that the 
unions and the Federal Government should sponsor the program. 

Seven of the unions indicated that sociological problems resulted from unem- 
ployment which affected the family life and created juvenile disturbances. 
None indicated that it did not. Seventeen commented on whether the Federal 
Government should establish a definite policy of placing defense contracts in 
areas of substantial unemployment, and all of them favored such a policy. 


INADEQUATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Of the 16 men who commented upon the adequacy of the unemployment insur- 
ance system, only 1 felt that it was adequate. Three felt that payments should 
be adjusted according to size of family; one felt that it should be related to the 
cost of living; and eight felt that rates should be increased. One stated that 
payments should be at least 65 percent of the State average net wage. Another 
said it should be 75 percent of the workers’ previous take-home pay. 

Four unions commented upon the retirement age as related to social security 
benefits, and all felt that the age should be reduced to at least 60. Three unions 
mentioned that unemployment could be helped by a reduction in the workweek, 
and one said that the wives of employed husbands should not be allowed to work 
when there was a labor surplus in the area. 
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Mr. Lapp. I just wanted to point out it is not the feeling of just 
one individual but a group as a whole. 

Mr. Merrick. Thank you. 

Senator Hartke. Miss Lois Arndt. 


STATEMENT OF LOIS ARNDT, UNION TOWNSHIP TRUSTEE 


Miss Arnot. I am Lois Arndt, trustee of Union Township. We 
are a small township. We still have the 1946 rate of poor relief for 
1959 and we are in the process of building a new school so that any 
relief along employment lines and relief to this poor relief rate 
would be of help to us. We want to thank you, Senator, and Mr. 
Brademas, for your fine work in getting our rental adjustment for 
our township at Kingsbury ordnance plant. 

Senator Harrxe. I had just come out of the hospital, and Con- 
gressman Brademas and I had to do some real fast moving. It was 
on the last day of the session which began at 9 a.m. on Monday and 
ended at 6 the next morning and went on continuously. We were 
successful in having it passed by the House at approximately mid- 
night. 

Congressman Brapemas. Yes, it was a great thrill. It was a little 
closer to 4 a.m. though. 

Senator Hartke. I hope we can be of help to you, and we are 
sorry about the serious problem of unemployment. 

Miss Arnot. I know you have worked hard and done a fine job of 
representing the voters of this community and it is very much appre- 
ciated. 

Senator Harrke. Thank you, Miss Arndt. Mayor Kay is here 
from Knox. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GLENN M. KAY, MAYOR OF KNOX 


Mr. Kay. I am Glenn M. Kay, mayor of the city of Knox. I am 
sorry I do not have a copy of the statement I wish to read. At your. 
request I wish to submit the following facts and figures in regard to 
unemployment in our city : 


City oF KNox, IND., 
December 3, 1959. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate Special Committee on Unemployment Problems. 


Deak Sir: At your request I wish to submit the following facts and figures 
in regard to the unemployment problem in Starke County, Ind. 

Until the past few years, Starke County has been dependent on a wartime 
economy with Government and defense contracts furnishing employment to the 
majority of our citizens. 

LOSS OF DEFENSE WORK 


We now find that with defense contracts halted and Kingsbury ordnance plant 
ceasing operations that we have developed a serious unemployment problem. 

Through the cooperation of two of our Knox newspapers a survey was con- 
ducted over the past 2 weeks whereby those people who are unemployed were 
asked to complete and return to me a questionnaire in regard to their status of 
unemployment. Since the newspapers probably do not cover the county com- 
pletely this cannot be considered a complete record of unemployment. 

A total of 188 replies were received by me with 51 percent indicating that 
their unemployment insurance had expired. The other 49 percent are now 
drawing unemployment compensation. From the 188 replies we learned that 
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74 had been employed at Kingsbury ordnance plant, 28 at Allis-Chalmers works 
in La Porte, and 86 elsewhere. 

In 1958, salaries received from Kingsbury ordnance plant by residents of 
Knox through the Knox post office amounted to approximately $580,000. This 
figure represents approximately 17 percent of the total Kingsbury ordnance 
plant payroll for 1958. Figures indicate that Knox had the second highest 
employment at Kingsbury ordnance plant throughout the years. 

It was learned from the Indiana Unemployment Security Division that Starke 
County has had an average of 206 unemployment claims per week during the 
past year. The total signing up for unemployment last week was 214. It is 
well to note that the population of Starke County indicates a total aduit popu- 
lation of approximately 8,000 and a large percent of this figure are farmers and 
merchants. 

In July of 1958 the Knox Chamber of Commerce conducted a survey in our 
city hall of available manpower in Knox and surrounding areas. This survey 
was taken on behalf of an industry interested in locating in our area. Nearly 
1,200 persons completed application blanks indicating their desire for employ- 
ment in this area. 

As you can see the economy in Starke County, Ind., has been greatly affected 
by the lack of employment in the past few years and anything that can be done to 
relieve this situation is certainly in the best interest of our citizens. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GLENN M. Kay, 
Mayor, City of Knor. 

Mr. Kay. We have, in Knox, a small town of 3,034 people. We 
have around 8,000 population in the county. Since Kingsbury ord- 
nance plant closed we don’t know what to do with the people that have 
moved into Knox, Starke County, and North Judson from the south- 
ern part of Indiana. They have become citizens. They bought 
property because the land was cheap and they have built small homes 
and are living in them and have become citizens of our community. 
I know that many of them are driving to Chicago Heights daily to the 
Ford plant, which must be a matter of 75 miles, for work. We have 
any number driving into Gary every day for employment. While we 
realize, and the citizens of our community realize, that Kingsbury 
ordnance plant could not go on forever, we find ourselves with a real 
problem. I have been in Indiana for 10 years now and, as I under- 
stand it, Knox, in Starke County, was a sleepy little community before 
the war. We have the people now. They have prospered, certainly, 
but now we have the problem of unemployment and we need help 
badly. 

Mr. Anverson. As far as community facilities to take care of the 
population, what do you have? 

Mr. Kay. Let me put it this way. Three years ago we had a small 
factory, a subsidiary of Edwards Valve, called Valve Products, who 
were willing to start operation in Knox if we would provide quarters. 
The Knox Civic Development raised funds and built quite a nice 
building for them. rr employing about 65 people. Previous 
to that they employed about 35. As those issues have developed the 
municipality has taken care of them. We had to run sewer and 
water and needed a station which cost $2,200 and it is there. We will 
do anything in our power to provide what is needed but we are too 
small to get out and do it on our own. 

Mr. ANnpverson. I did not mean to pass reflection on your city. My 
point is that your city has an investment as a city and you do not 
want to decline and disperse as a city. 
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SHRINKING PAINS 


Mr. Kay. That is right. I attended a mayors’ conference or con- 
vention and everyone there had growing pains. We had shrinking 
pains. I got nothing from the convention because the entire con- 
vention was concerned with what to do about additional streets, roads, 
more people going through and coming in. We do not have that 
any more. 

enator HarrKe. I am very happy you came, sir. This might be a 
thing which possibly we missed in some of these hearings, as we con- 
tact larger areas and fail to get the story from small communities. 
Thank you for bringing it to the attention of the committee. 

Mr. Kay. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Hartke. Anyone else here who wishes to testify ? 


STATEMENT OF THURL 0. GORDEN, UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO 
AND MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 173 


Mr. Gorpen. I am Thurl O. Gorden, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, Local 173. I can appreciate this more 
than you know. I have been to Washington several times when Jen- 
ner and some of our others that we elected were in office and Jenner 
told me to tell the folks back here to go back down south to raise 
groundhogs when we objected to them employing from 20,000 to 30,000 
people at K.O.P. and all of a sudden throwing them out of work. As 
an unemployment counselor of the county of La Porte I think that 
we have a special problem here in our shops. In the major industry 
here we have less seniority today than we had 10 years ago. As you 
grow older your opportunities for job seeking is very limited and if 
your seniority is going to deteriorate along with economy you will 
starve by-the time you are 55 or 60 because you cannot exist with this 
economy deteriorating at the present rate. I think one thing that 
would be a boost would be a shorter workday, a shorter workweek and 
possibly an earlier retirement with an increase in unemployment com- 
pensation and old age security. I certainly appreciate you fellows and 
the attitude you have taken because we have always had the exponent 
of big business that we had to cooperate with. I thank you. 

Senator Harrxe. Thank you, sir. 


TIGHT MONEY POLICY 


Mayor Everett Koomirer. May I ask one question? It was very 
interesting to hear the professor from Notre Dame reporting on 
economy. There is something that has disturbed me for some time 
and it may have some bearing on our employment in the country. 
Is our Federal Government pursuing the right monetary policy with 
interest on bonds at 5 percent and just recently had a bond expiration 
in lieu of taking money or a new bond issue for 434 percent. The 
thing that happens, the individual who wants to build a home is 
paying 6 or 7 percent. 

Senator Hartke. It is a serious question as to whether or not con- 
struction is going to make its usual climb next spring, as it always 
falls off in the winter. Because of the tight money policy, some are 
very much disturbed that there is not going to be available mortgage 
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money for building. If mortgage money is not available there will 
be no jobs for people in that business. 

Mayor Koomter. That is what I mentioned earlier when I testified. 
We need more capital for improvements and we may not be able to 
borrow money at a reasonable cost. 

Senator Harrxe. That problem is remedied ‘by the sale of bonds. 
If we offer bonds for sale, even for a needed water facility, and we 
find that no one wants to purchase at the legal rate, which is a maxi- 
mum of 5 percent under State laws, then there will be no services 
available for the cities. 

Congressman Brapemas. I think what Mayor Koomler just said 
points to the fact that we do not have and that we need some legis- 
lation that is effective, such as the area redevelopment bill. Senator 
Hartke, let me give my deep personal appreciation to you for having 
arranged for this special committee to come to northern Indiana, and 
the citizens of La Porte County and the Third Congressional District 
are grateful to you for meeting to focus attention of the Senate on 
our problems here, and I know the citizens of this congressional dis- 
trict are appreciative as well of the fine work that you are doing in 
the U.S. Senate to provide the State of Indiana with strong and 
effective leadership in this area. 

Senator Harrxe. I want to thank you for your fine work on the 
committee. 

The report of Township Trustee Alex Przybylinski from Michigan 
Township, Michigan City, Ind., will be made part of the record. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF ALEX PRZBYLINSKI, MICHIGAN TOWNSHIP TRUSTEE 


At the present time, 746 persons are on public relief in Michigan Township, 
La Porte County, Ind. In increase in this figure is anticipated. A year ago 
1,751 persons were on the relief rolls. These persons are given such aid as food, 
shelter, fuel, clothing, utilities, medical aid, burial, school books, and transporta- 
tion. It is amvicipated that this township will spend $260,000 for public relief 
in 1959. 

The average length of time that a person draws public relief benefits now 
runs from 3'to 6 months, with some becoming permanent public charges. There 
are from 2 to 14 persons in the family of each person drawing relief, for an 
average of about 5. 

Men on relief who are physically fit are required to work 8 hours a week for 
various city governmental departments, i.e., street, park, recreation, and police 
departments. When requests are received by the trustee’s office for common 
labor, housework, babysitting, etc., an effort is made to recommend suitable 
persons. Close contact also is kept with the office of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Carmen of America, Local 290, with regard to working conditions at Pull- 
man Standard Car Manufacturing Co., the city’s (Michigan City) largest in- 
dustry. Similar contact is kept with other industries. Results are only fairly 
successful, since the mental and physical ability of many does not suit them for 
skilled work. 

The surplus food program is important in our relief picture. I believe that it 
can be improved by giving us more protein food such as beans and meat; also 
fats as lard, shortening, and butter. Also, I feel that weekly insurance benefits 
should be increased according to size of families. A man with a large family 
needs more than $33 per week. 


Senator Harrxe. Also the report of J. Harold Tower, superintend- 
ent of La Porte County schools, will be made part of the record. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF J. HAROLD TOWER, SUPERINTENDNT, LA PorTE COUNTY 
SCHOOLS 


The problem of unemployment does not effect our schools directly because our 
demand for properly trained teachers very much exceeds the supply. We have 
noticed that some teachers who were employed in industry have returned to 
teaching. : 

Indirectly unemployment does affect our schools. The best illustration of this 
is the employment at the Kingsbury Ordnance Plant. As you know, a school 
corporation, meeting certain conditions, can receive reimbursement under Public 
Law 874 for school operation. In the school year of 1952-53, 13 schools of the 
county (La Porte school city is not included in these figures but it did receive 
some reimbursement) received some assistance from the Federal Government 
under Public Law 874. Six hundred forty-nine children from 343 families were 
involved. In 1958-59 this had dropped to 104 pupils from 55 families. This 
year we have only 17 pupils from 5 families. 

Or in other words, 338 families who received income from K.O.P. in these 
school districts are not now employed there. 

As long as this plant remains idle it represents a loss of potential employment 
in this community. It should be put to use by some Government agency or re- 
turned to private enterprise. 

This plant, also, as long as it remains inactive, and owned by the Government, 
represents an obstacle in planning the reorganization of the schools of the county. 
The plant extends a distance for 8 miles east and west and divides the southeast 
quarter of the county into two small sections. If the plant were returned to 
private or local government ownership some of the land and buildings should 
be set aside for a local high school for the southeast section of the county. 

Another good use of a portion of this plant, land and buildings. would be to 
turn it over to the State for the establishment of a State Teachers Training 
College. This plant would not only help to relieve the teacher shortage but 
would create employment here and would give a State institution of higher 
training to the northern part of the State. At present all State institutions 
are in the central or southern sections of the State. 


Senator Harrke. The report of Vernon Alt, chairman of the La 


Porte County Farm Bureau, Inc., will be made a part of the record. 


THe LA Porte County Farm BureEav, ING., 
La Porte, Ind., December 4, 1959. 


Mr. Evcene J. McCartTuy, 
Chairman, Special Committee on Unemployment Problems. 

Dear Mr. McCartuy: I have given much thought to your letter and ques- 
tionnaire of November 19. I do not believe I have any pertinent information 
regarding industrial unemployment. In the agricultural field in our county, the 
employment has, in my opinion, decreased 50 percent in the past 10 years. I 
believe agricultural employment on the farms and in related agricultural fields 
will substantially decrease in the years ahead. 

I would like to take this opportunity to quote our county farm bureau policy 
in regard to migratory farm labor: 

“We are very concerned about some of the things the Department of Labor is 
doing concerning migratory farm labor. The current proposals of the Depart- 
ment of Labor to establish Federal regulation of migratory farmworker wages, 
housing, and transportation by administrative action is in effect seeking to accom- 
plish, by administrative action, what Congress has never approved in specific 
legislation. Such action could be a foot in the door leading to collective bar- 
gaining, minimum wage-and-hour legislation, unemployment compensation, etc., 
for all farm labor. 

“This would be a sad day for the farmer who is now struggling to balance 
costs and income. We certainly hope this does not happen and urge the with- 
drawal of such proposed regulations.” 

Hoping this will be of value to you in as far as farm labor is concerned. 

Yours very truly, 
VERNON ALT, 
Chairman, La Porte County Farm Bureau, Inc. 


Senator Harrxe. This concludes the hearing of the Special Com- 
mittee on Unemployment Problems conducted in La Porte today. 
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